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SYNOPSIS. 


CHAPTEK  I. 

Liturgical  Worship. 

Liturgical  and  Extemporaneous  Public  Worship.— 
Variety  of  Public  Worship  in  the  Apostolic  Church. — Mr. 
Woolley's  Liturgy  of  the  Primitive  Church. — Synagogue 
Service  and  Early  Christian  Worship. — Meaning  of  the 
words  "  Eucharist,"  "  Liturgy,"  "  Mass."  p.  1. 

Extant  Liturgies  not  Primitive  but  Mediaeval. — Four 
early  methods  of  Consecration. — Extant  Liturgies  utilized 
to  support  the  "  Real  "  Presence  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass. — Oblation  in  Liturgies  before  Consecration,  and 
therefore  not  a  sacrifice  of  the  "  Body  "  and  "  Blood." 
p.  7. 

The  Epiclesis  in  the  Liturgies  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
may  "  make "  the  Elements  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ. — Such  language  did  not  mean  the  "Real"  Pre 
sence  in  the  Early  Church. — Proof  of  this  from  Ter- 
tullian,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  and 
an  Albigensic  Confession  of  Faith. — The  present  form  of 
the  Epiclesis  a  late  corruption. — Proof  from  the  Didache, 
and  Justin  Martyr. — Further  Proof  from  the  alterations 
made  in  the  (l)  Ethiopic  Canon  ;  (2)  Clementine  Liturgy  ; 
(3)  Mesopotamian  Liturgy ;  (4)  Canon  of  the  Mass, 
p.  12. 

Chief  Eastern  and  Western  Liturgies. — English 
Church  from  seventh  century  used  a  form  of  the  Roman 
Liturgy. — No  proof  that  Augustine  of  Canterbury  altered 
the  Roman  Liturgy  for  the  English  Churches,  p.  19. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
The  Mediaeval  Service-Books. 

Principal  Mediaeval  Service-Books  (after  the  Missal 
were  the  Breviary,  the  Manual,  and  the  Pontifical  — 
Character  of  the  Services. — The  Daily  Services. — Exces 
sive  Complication  in  Middle  Ages. — Their  original 
purpose  (to  promote  reading  of  the  Bible)  defeated  by 
superstition. — Reformers  restore  original  ideal. — Sources 
of  our  Daily  Offices  :  (l)  Scripture  ;  (2)  Reformers'  own 
composition;  (3)  Pre-Reformation  Service-Books. — The 
wise  care  of  our  Reformers  in  re-modelling  these  old 
offices,  p.  22. 

Description  of  the  modern  Roman  Mass,  divided  into 
six  sections  :  (1)  Preparation ;  (2)  Instruction  ;  (3)  Offer 
tory  ;  (4)  Canon ;  (5)  Communion ;  (6)  Post  Com 
munion. — Superstition  of  the  Ritual  prescribed  by  the 
Rubrics,  p.  28. 

Criticism  of  Roman  Missal,  (l)  Most  of  its  errors 
are  in  the  new  rubrics,  not  in  the  relatively  old  prayers  ; 

(2)  whole  blocks  of  objectionable  prayers  are  of  recent 
date  ;  (3)  Many  interpolations  were  made  in  and  after 
the  time  of  Charlemagne ;  (4)  The  Missal  itself  disproves 
the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  Mass.     p.  32. 

The  old  prayers  of  the  Missal  condemn :  (1)  Prayers 
in  an  unknowrn  tongue ;  (2)  Half-Communion ;  (3) 
"  Hearing  Mass  "  ;  (4)  Purgatory ;  (5)  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  ;  (6)  "  Real  "  Presence. — Corruption  of  text  and 
translation  of  certain  passages  to  weaken  their  testimony 
against  Romanism,  p.  38. 

Mr.  Edmund  Bishop's  account  of  the  alteration  of  the 
Roman  Missal  in  the  Middle  Ages :  (l)  Condition  of 
affairs  under  Charlemagne ;  (2)  Sources  of  the  Missal : 

(3)  Genuine   Roman   Mass;    (4)  Spirit   of   old   Roman 
Missal ;  (5)  Summary,     p.  44. 

Corruptions  of  Missal  even  before  Caiiovingian  times  : 
(l)  Internal  evidence  of  lateness  ;  (2)  Alterations  proved 
from  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary,  and  from  the  Cano  in 
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the  De  Sacramentis  ;  (3)  Importance  of  Transposition  as 
a  means  of  purifying  or  corrupting  a  liturgy,     p.  48. 

Sacerdotalist   Ceremonialism    is   not    Primitive    and 
Catholic,  but  Barbarian  and  Mediaeval,     p.  54. 

CHAPTER    III. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  the  Reformation. 

I.  The    Reformed    View. — Discourse    at    Capernaum 
proves  that  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of 
Christ  is  absolutely  essential  to,  and  invariably  produc 
tive  of,  salvation. — Consequently,  "eating  and  drinking  " 
must  be  a  figure  denoting  a  spiritual  reception  of  the 
crucified  Saviour   by  faith. — The   Lord's  Supper,  insti 
tuted  by  Christ  as  a  remembrance  of  Himself  in  the  act 
of  dying  for  us. — "Real"  Presence  in  the  elements  is 
without  either  moral  or  evidential  value. — Sacramental 
signs  are  not  mere  formalities,  but  "  means  whereby  we 
receive"  the  Things  Signified,  "  and  a  pledge  to  assure  us 
thereof." — Christ's  body  and  blood  received  only  by  faith. 
— Hence  no  reception  of  them  by  any  who  are  void  of 
a  lively  faith. — Cardinal  importance  to  deny  "reception 
by  the  wicked." — Mr.  Bennett  acquitted,  in  1872,  because 
the  29th  Article  could  not  be  used  against  him.    p.  59. 

II.  The    Eoman    View. — Formulated   by   Council    of 
Trent  (1545— 1563).— The  "Real"  Presence,  Transub- 
stantiation,  Worship  of  the  Sacrament,  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass. — The  root  difference  is  the  "Real"  Presence,  not 
"  Transubstantiation."     p.  65. 

III.  The  Lutheran  View. — Lutherans  hold  a  "  Real  " 
Presence  in  the  elements  at  their  reception. — Consequent 
repudiation  by  them  of  Adoration  of  the  Host,  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass,  and  "  priestly  "  pretensions  of  the  clergy. 
— Lutheran  teaching  is  not  as  harmful  as  the  Roman, 
we   can   hold   communion   with  the  Lutherans,  whom 
however  we  cannot  admit  to  the  ministerial  office   in 
our  Church,     p.  68. 

IV.  The  attitude  of  our  Reformers  to  Lutheranism  in 
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1548. — The  Church  of  England  is  in  the  main  a 
Lutheran  Church,  but  departs  from  the  Lutherans  and 
goes  over  to  the  "  Reformed  "  on  the  question  of  the 
Sacraments. — Our  Reformers  had  adopted  "Reformed" 
views  as  early  as  1548..  Corroborative  evidence  of  this 
from  Cranmer's  Catechism. — Cranmer's  conversion  due 
to  Ridley,  and  accomplished  in  1547  or  a  little  earlier, — 
Mis-statements  regarding  the  date  and  instrument  of 
Cranmer's  conversion  are  designed  to  magnify  foreign 
influence  on  our  Reformation,  p.  72. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"The  Order  of  the  Communion,"  1548. 

No  Reformation  of  English  Church  Doctrine  was 
effected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  lived  and  died 
a  bigoted  Medievalist. — Six  Articles  Act  against  Pro 
testantism  in  full  force  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI. — Some  faint  attempts  at  reform  of 
services  had  been  made  during  Henry's  reign  by  more 
enlightened  Bishops,  p.  79. 

Edward's  first  Act  of  Parliament  was  for  the  Com 
munion  under  both  kinds. — It  abolished  Canon  Law 
requirements  of  auricular  confession,  half-communion, 
fasting  reception  ;  and  established  statutory  right  of  all 
parishioners  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion,  unless 
debarred  by  "  lawful  cause." — The  "  Order  of  the  Com 
munion  "  was  issued  upon  Royal  Proclamation,  8th  March, 
1548,  which  promised  further  reformation  of  Service- 
Books.  p.  82. 

The  "Order  of  the  Communion,"  merely  an  English 
"  interlude,''  inserted  into  the  still  retained  Latin  Mass. 
— Mainly  drawn  from  Hermann's  Consultation,  which 
had  been  carefully  designed  not  to  teach  the  "  Real " 
Presence,  p.  85. 

Also  to  be  compared  with  the  pre-Reformation 
Exhortation  to  communicants.  —  Comparison  shows 
that  the  "Order"  deliberately  discountenanced  the 
"Real"  Presence,  "  Sacramental"  Confession,  Judicial 
Absolution,  and  Adoration  of  Saints,  p.  88. 
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CHAPTEK  V. 

The  Words  of  Administration. 

The  only  recorded  words  of  our  Lord  at  the  institution 
of  His  Supper  are  those  of  administration  to  His  dis 
ciples. — Yet  the  Words  of  Administration  appear  to  have 
been  amongst  the  last  items  reduced  to  fixed  forms  in 
the  Liturgies. — Indicative  altered  to  precative  words  in 
the  ninth  century,  possibly  to  guard  against  the  "  Real  " 
Presence. — Attendance  at  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
almost  wholly  supplanted  reception  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Holy  Communion,  during  the  later  Middle  Ages. — 
Consequent  absence  of  formulae  of  administration  from 
the  Missals,  p.  98. 

Words  of  Administration  of  1548  rightly  accentuated 
the  importance  of  the  "  Cup  of  Salvation." — Also  intro 
duce  phrase,  "which  was  given  (shed)  for  thee." — Given 
"  for  "  different  from  given  "  to." — Luther  insists  that 
the  main  virtue  of  the  Sacrament  rests  in  the  words, 
"  given  and  shed  for  you,"  not  in  the  substances  bodily 
received. — First  occurrence  of  such  words  in  a  Reformed, 
not  in  a  Liitheran  Liturgy,  p.  101. 

Luther,  in  his  Kirchen  Ordnung  of  1533,  uses  the  neuter 
(not  the  passive)  form  of  "  is  given." — Bucer,  in  Her 
mann's  Consultation,  of  1543,  revises  Luther's  formula 
of  administration  to  be  less  favourable  to  the  "  Eeal '' 
Presence. — Our  Reformers,  in  1548,  revise  Bucer's  formula 
still  more  in  the  "  Reformed  "  direction. — They  substi 
tuted  "  WAS  given  "  for  "  gegeben  ist ;  "  further  to  shut 
out  the  "  Real  "  Presence  by  rightly  referring  the  Sacra 
ment  only  to  the  "  Body  of  Humiliation"  as  crucified 
on  Calvary. — Superiority  of  the  English  to  the  Roman 
and  German  forms,  p.  107. 

Gardiner  "  mis-takes  "  the  Words  of  Administration  of 
1549,  in  a  Romish  sense. — Words  deleted  in  1552,  and 
others  incapable  of  misconstruction  subsituted. — For 
mulae  of  1552  restore  to  us  our  Lord's  words,  "  Take, 
.  .  .  eat  ...  drink  ...  in  remembrance 
of  Me." — Happy  combination  of  both  forms  in  1559. — 
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Not  a  compromise  with  Popery,  for  each  was  of  distinctly 
Protestant  and  Eeformed  origin. — Words  of  Administra 
tion  used  by  the  Puritans  were  far  stronger  than  Church 
of  England's,  p.  111. 

CHAPTEE  VI. 

The  Great  Parliamentary  Debate  on  the  Sacrament,  1548. 

Debate  held  in  Parliament,   1 5th- 1 9th   December, 

1 5 48,  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  the  First  Act  of  Uni 
formity. — The  contemporary  Notes  of  it  (now  in  British 
Museum). — The  Debate  furnishes  proof  that  our 
Eeformers  had  abandoned  the  "  Eeal "  Presence  before 
the  First  Prayer  Book  ever  came  into  the  Legislature. — 
Personnel  of  the  debaters,  p.  118. 

Protector  Somerset  opens  debate. — Tonstal  speaks  in 
favour  of  Mediae valism. — Answered  by  Cranmer  and 
Secretary  Smith. — Heath  supports  Tonstal. — Cranmer 
defends  the  "  Eeformed  "  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament. — 
Comments  on  Cranmer's  speech  at  the  time  by  B.  Tra- 
heron  and  John  ab  Ulmis.  p.  120. 

Points  in  dispute  at  the  Debate  were  held  by  both 
sides  to  be  the  separate  questions  of 

(1)  "  Eeal "  Presence  ; 

(2)  Eeception  by  the  wicked  ; 

(3)  Transubstantiation. 

— The  two  former  were  denied  by  our  Eeformers  as 
strongly  as  was  the  third,  p.  127. 

Ridley's  speech  against  the  "Eeal  Presence." — Holbeche 
contends  that  the  "  body  of  Christ  is  not  in  the  Sacra 
ment  but  in  the  receiver." — Barlow  quotes  the  Fathers 
as  proving  that  the  elements  are  signs  of  the  body  and 
blood. — Goodrich  denies  presence  in  elements,  and  cen 
sures  worship  of  the  Host.  p.  128. 

CHAPTEE   VII. 

The  First  Prayer  Book,  1549. 

Steps  were  taken  to  amend  Church  Services  before  the 
issue  of  the  Order  of  the  Communion. — Desire  for 
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English  Services  stimulated. — Eomanists  preferred  the 
vernacular. — Services  "all  in  English  "  held  at  West 
minster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's,  and  other  London  Churches 
in  May,  1548.  p.  132. 

Little  known  about  framing  of  the  First  Prayer  Book. 
—Work  entrusted  to  a  Eoyal  Commission,  which  met  at 
Windsor. — Book  framed  only  eight  months  after  repeal 
of  the  Six  Articles  Act,  and  therefore  could  not  represent 
the  mature  convictions  of  Eeformers. — Enacted  by  First 
Act  of  Uniformity,  22nd  January.  1549. — Opposed  by 
nine  Bishops,  p.  132. 

First  Prayer  Book  an  unsatisfactory  compromise. — It 
drove  Komanists  into  armed  rebellion. — It  was  re 
garded  when  issued  as  a  mere  instalment  of  Reform. — 
As  such  is  worthy  of  praise. — But  what  was  praise 
worthy  in  1549  would  be  blameworthy  to-day. — Pre- 
testants  could  use  the  First  Prayer  Book  awaiting  its 
further  purification  ;  but  to  Romanists  the  book  appeared 
heretical,  because  it  had  forsaken  Transubstantiation  and 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  p.  134. 

Certain  superstitions  were  left  in  other  offices  of  1549, 
but  chiefly  in  the  Communion  Service,  "  commonly 
called  the  Mass." — This  retained  Mass-Vestments,  East 
ward  Position,  Mixed  Chalice,  the  "  Altar,"  and 
countenanced  the  "Real"  Presence,  Reservation  of 
the  Sacrament,  Prayers  for  the  Dead,  and  habitual  Auri 
cular  Confession. — Arrangement  of  the  Service  left 
opportunity  for  Adoration  of  the  Host.  p.  137. 

Communion  Service  of  1549  not  an  "  ill-said  Mass," 
but  substantially  a  new  service. — Only  one  tenth  of  the 
Missal  retained. — This  principally  such  items  as  none  can 
say  are  Romish. — Parallel  table  of  the  prayers  in  the 
Missal  and  in  the  First  Prayer  Book,  showing  careful 
removal  of  Romish  doctrine  of  sacrifice. — Points  in  the 
First  Prayer  Book  which  are  dear  to  Ritualists,  are 
generally  novelties  and  not  ancient,  p.  140. 

First  Prayer  Book  not  really  a  compromise  with 
Romanism,  but  an  overture  for  alliance  with  Lutheranism 
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against  Eome. — It  was  "  Protestant,"  but  not  "  Ee- 
formed,"  though  meant  in  a  Eeformed  sense  by  Cranmer 
and  the  rest. — It  was  a  compromise  between  the  Puritan 
and  the  Lutheran  extremes  of  Protestantism. —  Church 
Times  and  Church  Revieiv  on  the  defects  of  the  First 
Prayer  Book  even  from  their  standpoint,  p.  144. 

The  Influence  of  Foreign  Eeformers  on  the  Eevision  of 
the  Prayer-book  in  1551-2. — Greatly  exaggerated  by 
controversial  writers. — The  rejection  of  the  First  Prayer 
Book  thrice  repeated,  viz.,  in  1552,  1559,  and  1661-2 
cannot  be  explained  by  asserting  that  Cranmer  weakly 
acquiesced  in  the  demands  of  the  "  foreigners." — Such 
argument  is  an  appeal  to  insular  conceit,  and  is  both 
illogical  and  ill-founded. — First  broached  by  Heylin 
(d.  1663),  probably  for  interested  motives,  p.  148. 

Only  foreigners  who  can  have  affected  the  revision  of 
1551-2  are  Martyr,  Bucer,  and  a  Lasco. — All  dependents 
on  Cranmer. — Martyr  and  Bucer  were  Professors  of 
Theology  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. — Martyr's  letter  of 
I Oth  January,  1551,  to  Bucer,  proves  that  they  did 
not  even  know  what  the  changes  were  to  be,  still  less  did 
they  dictate  them. — &  Lasco 's  influence  exaggerated 
owing  to  mistakes  made  by  John  ab  Ulmis.  p.  151. 

Foreign  Eeformers  were  not  more  Protestant  than  our 
own. — Bucer  and  a  Lasco  permitted  Eeservation.— 
Bucer  and  Martyr  allowed  language  which  savoured  of 
the  "Eeal"  Presence. — None  of  them  suggested  the 
"  dislocation  of  the  Canon.'' — The  Eevision  of  1552  was, 
therefore,  distinctly  in  advance  of  suggestions  made  by 
the  foreigners,  p.  153. 

Analysis  of  the  Liturgies  would  show  that  the  Prayer 
Book  of  1549  was  more  affected  by  foreign  influence  than 
was  that  of  1552. — In  1552  certain  improvements  were 
adopted  from  the  Missal,  which  proves  that  the  reforms 
then  made  were  not  the  result  of  rash  haste,  but  of 
unprejudiced  scholarship. — The  Eevision  of  1552  was  not 
"  Puritan,"  but  decidedly  anti-Puritan,  in  regard  to  (l) 
Vestures  ;  (2)  Chancels  ;  (3)  Kneeling  at  the  reception  (4) 
Non-conforming  laity. — Second  Prayer  Book  abrogated  the 
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temporary  concordat  with  Lutheranism  and  Puritanism, 
by  establishing  the  "  Protestant  Eeformed  Religion." 
p.  154. 

History  of  First  Prayer  Book  ought  to  warn  us  against 
admitting  a  similar  compromise  to-day. — Evangelicals  are 
asked  to  allow  the  permissive  use  of  Mass  Vestments.— 
No  concession  to  be  made  to  Evangelicals. — Compromise 
impossible,  because  of  the  doctrinal  meaning  of  the  Mass 
Vestment. — The  compromise  failed  disastrously  under 
Edward  VI.  p.  157. 

ADDENDUM. 

The  Doctrinal  Meaning  of  the  Chasuble  or  Mass  Vest 
ment,  p.  159. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

The  Second  Prayer  Book,  1552. 

Uniformity  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  1549,  and  Visita 
torial  Commission  appointed  to  enforce  the  same. — 
Ritual  and  ornaments  which  were  illegal  because  not 
"  mentioned  "  in  the  Prayer  Book  were  often  forbidden 
by  name  in  the  Visitation  Articles. — Romish  priests  still, 
however,  "  counterfeit  the  Popish  Mass,"  and  "  mis 
take  "  the  Prayer  Book. — Images  and  old  Service  books 
suppressed,  and  a  new  Ordinal  authorised,  January,  1550. 
p.  168. 

"Already  decided,"  in  January,  1551,  to  remove, 
(1)  Altar,  both  the  word  and  the  thing;  (2)  Adjuration 
of  saints ;  (3)  Romish  vestures  ;  (4)  Delivery  of  the  cup 
to  ordinands,  and  (6)  Reservation  of  the  Sacrament, 
p.  169. 

Cranmer's  controversy  with  Gardiner,  1550-1,  shows 
the  reason  for  the  alteration  of,  (l)  Words  of  Adminis- 
tion ;  (2)  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and,  (3) 
References  to  presence  "  in  "  the  elements.  Also  for  the 
removal  of  (4)  Prayers  for  the  dead  ;  (5)  Permission  for 
the  laity  to  perform  "  gestures " ;  (6)  Directions  for 
manual  acts. — Above  all,  it  shows  (7)  why  the  Canon  of 
1649  was  broken  up.  p.  172. 
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Revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  assisted  by,  (l)  The  pre 
sentation  of  the  required  Censures  of  Martyr  and  Bucer, 
whose  suggestions  were  not  always  accepted ;  (2)  The 
issue  of  Decrees  on  the  Eucharist,  Penance,  and  Extreme 
Unction  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  autumn  of  1551. 
— Cranmer  anxious  to  issue  a  counterblast  to  these 
decrees. — Practical  difficulty  of  Reformers  was  the 
Romish  Bishops,  who  were  deprived,  and  their  Sees 
given  to  Protestants,  p.  175. 

I.  The  Second  Prayer  Book  under  Edward  VI. — 
Attempts  to  force  the  people  to  attend  the  Services  of 
the  First  Prayer  Book  met  with  failure. — Bill  for  the 
Second  Prayer  Book  introduced  9th  March,  1552. — 
Accepted  by  the  Commons  ;  only  two  Bishops  oppose  its 
enactments  on  14th  April.  1552.  Two  passages  in 
Act  misrepresented,  p.  177. 

The  Act  of  1552  praises  the  First  Prayer  Book,  but 
repeals  it,  and  makes  its  use  penal. — The  praise  applies 
to  First  Book  only  as  interpreted  by  the  Second. — The 
Act  also  asserts  that  the  Book  needed  improvement, 
and  is  "  made  fully  perfect  "  in  the  Second. — The  First 
Prayer  Book  is  to  be  explained  by  the  Second,  not  vice 
versa. — The  changes  in  1552  were  insignificant  in  bulk, 
but  important  in  meaning. — They  served  to  make  clear 
the  Reformed  doctrine  of  the  Prayer  Book,  which  had 
been  obscured  by  the  ambiguities  of  1549.  p.  180. 

Puritan  attempts  to  secure  unconstitutional  "  revi 
sions  "  defeated  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley. — Objections  to 
kneeling  at  the  Holy  Communion  met  by  the  addition  of 
the  "  Black  Rubric  "  of  1552.  p.  184. 

The  Second  Prayer  Book  in  compulsory  universal  use 
on  1st  November,  1552. — Not  abolished  by  death  of 
Edward YI.,  but  legally  used  till  20th  December.  1553. 

— Endorsed  by  the  35th  of  the  "Forty-two  Articles  of 
1553." — Eight  distinct  editions  of  it  issued,  and  also  a 
French  translation. — One- third  of  Mary's  packed  Parlia 
ment  favourable  to  retaining  the  Prayer  Book. — The 
Prayer  Book  of  1552  was  the  standard  of  the  martyrs. 
p.  185. 
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II.  The  Martyrs  and  the  Second  Prayer  Book. — The 
Marian  martyrs  were  all  Church  Protestants,   and  died 
in  defence  of  the  Prayer  Book. — George  Marsh,   14th 
March,  1555. — Four  Essex  Parishes,  23rd  June,  1555. — 
John  Bradford,  4th  July,  1555. — Derick  Carver  (22nd) 
and  John  Launder   (23rd),  July,   1555. — Inhabitants  of 
Norfolk,  March,  1556.— John  Careless,  1st  July,  1556.— 
Ealph  Allerton  and  others,  17th  September,  1557. — John 
Eough,  22nd  December,  1557. — Seven  Smithfield  Martyrs, 
27th   June,   1558. — Six   Brentford  Martyrs,   14th  July, 
1558. — Thomas    Hinshaw,    1558. — Lady  Anne   Knevet, 
d.  1560.     p.  186. 

III.  The  Second  Prayer  Book  and  the  Decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent. — Council  of  Trent  defines  the  Roman 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  on  llth  October,  and  that  of 
the  "  Sacraments  "  of  Penance  and  Extreme  Unction  on 
25th  November,  1551. — Anti-Romish  alterations  of  the 
Prayer  Book  on  each  of  these  points  by  April,  1552. — 
"  Unction   of   the  Sick "    was   expunged. — The    Romish 
"Sacrament   of    Penance"    was    rejected   by   the    new 
Prayer   Book   in,   (1)  The  Daily  Offices  ;  (2)  The  Com 
munion     Exhortation ;     (3)     Visitation     Service. — The 
doctrine   of   the  "  Heal "    Presence   was,  (l)    Expunged 
from  the  formularies ;   (2)  Controversially  denied  in  the 
"  Black  Rubric.'' — The  Second  Prayer  Rook,  therefore, 
was  the  Church  of  England's  official  reply    to  Rome's 
official  definition  of  the  "Real"  Presence  and  the  Con 
fessional,     p.  198. 

IV.  The  Communion  Services  of  1549  and  1552  com 
pared. — In    addition    to    certain    minor    improvements, 

(1)  The   Mass    Vestments    were    expressly   forbidden ; 

(2)  The   word    "  altar "    was   everywhere    struck    out ; 

(3)  The   Eastward  Position   excluded;    (4)  Sanction  of 
"gestures"    removed;    (5)    Commemoration    of    saints, 
and   Prayers  for   the   dead   eliminated ;  (6)  Mention  of 
"the    memorial"  and  ministry  of  angels  omitted;  and 
(7)    Reservation   of    the    Sacrament    was    discontinued. 
p.  204. 

Language  of  the  Service  altered  so  as  to  shut  out  the 
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idea  of  a  "  Keal "  Presence  in  the  elements. — Proof  from 
the  (1)  Prayer  of  Oblation ;  (2)  Consecration ;  (3) 
Administration ;  (4)  Exhortation  to  Communion ;  (5) 
Warning  of  Celebration;  (6)  Humble  Access. — Great 
importance  of  the  fact  that  our  Liturgy  was  purified  by 
two  distinct  Revisions,  p.  205. 

Structure  of  the  Service  altered  by,  (l)  Striking  out 
certain  items  ;  (2)  Introducing  new  features ;  (3)  Dislo 
cating  the  Canon,  and  transposition  of  the  Prayers. — 
Comparative  Table  of  the  Services  of  1549  and  1552. 
p.  207. 

41  Dislocation  of  the  Canon  "  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  reform  of  1552. — It  was  broken  into  the  now 
separate  (1)  Prayer  for  the  Church  militant ;  (2)  Conse 
cration  ;  (3)  First  Thanksgiving,  "  Prayer  of  Oblation." 
— The  dislocation  and  alteration  of  the  latter  admitted 
by  Canon  Carter  and  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  to  have 
intended  for  the  express  purpose  of  divorcing  our  "  sacri 
fice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  "  from  connection  with 
the  consecrated  elements,  p.  209. 

Transposition  of  the  long  Exhortations  made  a 
natural  break  in  the  Communion  Service,  like  the  ancient 
Pro-Anaphora  (or  "  Table  Prayers),  often  used  apart 
from  the  Celebration  ;  and  the  Anaphora,  or  "  Second 
Service,"  which  is  the  Communion  Service  properly  so- 
called,  p.  210. 

Transposition  of  Short  Exhortation,  Confession,  Abso 
lution,  &c.,  was  effected  to  make  the  Reception  imme 
diately  follow  the  Consecration,  so  that  no  opportunity 
for  worship  of  the  Sacrament  should  be  afforded,  p.  210. 

Comparative  Tables  of  all  the  parts  of  the  present 
Communion  Service  which  resemble  the  Canon  of  the 
Mass. — Proof  afforded  by  them  that  our  Prayer  Book 
has  deliberately  cast  out  all  language  that  could  counten 
ance  ths  "  Real "  Presence,  or  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass.  p.  212. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Reformation  Settlement. 

The  political  situation  at  Elizabeth's  accession  greatly 
affected  her  religious  policy. — Mary's  reign  had  im 
poverished  and  disgraced  England. — The  country  on  the 
verge  of  revolution. — No  ally  except  Spain. — Elizabeth's 
title  to  the  Throne  questionable,  p.  215. 

Numerous  possible  "  claimants  "  to  the  Crown,  (a) 
"  Tudor  "  pretenders,  (l)  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  (2)  Lord 
Darnley,  (3)  the  Greys,  (4)  Countess  of  Derby. — (b) 
"York"  pretenders,  (5)  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  (6) 
Earl  of  Rutland. — (c)  "  Lancaster "  pretenders,  (7) 
Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal,  (8)  Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  (9) 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  (10)  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
p.  216. 

Real  danger  from  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Philip  of 
Spain. — Elizabeth  could  have  secured  her  position  easily 
by  continuing  Roman  regime  while  tolerating  Protes 
tantism. — She  chose  the  dangerous  policy  of  re-establish 
ing  Protestantism. — Absolute  necessity  of  gaining  time 
for  England's  recuperation. — Hence  a  campaign  of  flirta 
tion,  which  stayed  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  p.  220. 

Another  temporising  expedient  was  the  holding  of 
"  Ritualistic  "  services  in  the  Chapel  Royal. — Services 
carefully  arranged  so  that  they  should  not  officially  com 
promise  the  English  Church,  or  outrage  the  Queen's  own 
Protestant  convictions. — The  Queen  had  (apparently) 
crucifix,  altar,  altar-lights,  and  vestments. — But  her 
crucifix  was  not  "  venerated,"  the  "altar"  was  a  wooden 
table,  the  lights  were  not  "  before  the  Sacrament,"  and 
the  "  vestments  "  were  merely  copes,  p.  223. 

Immediate  aim  of  these  services  was  to  hoodwink  the 
French  ambassador. — The  French  fall  into  Elizabeth's 
trap,  and  believe  she  will  not  assist  the  Scottish  "  Lords 
of  Congregation." — Elizabeth  sends  fleet  and  army  against 
the  French  in  Scotland. — Protestantism  established  as 
the  National  religion  of  the  Scots,  17th  August,  1560.— 
Romanists  still  deceived  by  the  ritual  at  the  Chapel 
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Royal. — France,  Spain,  and  the  Pope  himself  think 
Elizabeth  undecided  in  religion  as  late  as  29th  April, 
1561.  p.  225. 

The  Elizabethan  Three  Copes. — Anomalous  under  any 
reading  of  the  law,  for  it  contradicted  the  Missal  and  the 
First  Prayer  Book  as  well  as  the  Second  Prayer  Book. — 
An  anomaly  more  difficult  for  Eitualists  to  explain  than 
it  is  for  Protestants. — The  cope  a  non-sacrificial  and 
festal  dress. — Wearing  Cope  by  celebrant  was  introduced 
by  Lutherans  to  destroy  the  Romish  idea  of  the  Mass. — 
Elizabeth's  usage  still  more  Protestant,  for  she  gave 
the  Cope  to  the  Word  as  well  as  to  the  Sacrament. 
— First  use  of  this  irregularity  on  8th  and  9th  Sep 
tember,  1559. — Despite  questionable  sanction  from  Ad 
vertisements  of  1566,  the  usage  never  general  in  ''great " 
Churches,  and  never  observed  at  all  in  Parish  Churches. 
—Wearing  copes  at  State  functions  does  not  affect  the 
"  dress  of  ministration." — King  and  lay  nobles  also 
then  wear  copes,  p.  226. 

Romanism  in  full  swing  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 
— The  Queen  immediately  suspends  persecutions  and 
extends  toleration  to  Protestants. — She  forbids  Bishop 
Oglethorpe  to  elevate  the  Host  in  the  Chapel  Royal, 
Christmas  Day,  1558. — She  withdraws  from  the  service 
after  the  Gospel  had  been  read. — Next  day  forbids  Dean 
Daniel  to  celebrate  because  he  would  elevate  the  Host. — 
Proclamation  orders  conformity  to  Chapel  Royal,  28th 
December,  1558. — At  Coronation  Elizabeth  refuses  to 
allow  Oglethorpe  (who  crowned  her)  to  celebrate,  because 
he  intended  to  elevate  the  Host,  13th  January,  1559. — 
She  did  not  communicate  according  to  the  custom  of  her 
predecessors. — On  Easter  Day  she  flung  over  the  Missal 
and  had  communion  celebrated  according  to  the  Second 
Prayer  Book;  then  only  did  she  communicate,  26th 
March,  1559. — Her  subjects  follow  this  good  example. 
p.  228. 

Deep  significance  of  the  Queen's  conduct  in  view  of 
Parliamentary  affairs. — The  new  Parliament  was  not 
"packed." — The  Commons  favoured  Protestantism,  but 
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the  Komish  Bishops  ruled  in  the  Lords. — Commons 
introduce  a  "  Bill  for  the  order  of  service,"  15th  February, 
1559. — They  send  up  to  the  Lords  a  Supremacy  Bill, 
probably  incorporating  that  for  the  services,  on  28th. — 
Bead  by  Lords  a  first  time  that  day,  on  which  also  Con 
vocation  resolves  in  favour  of  Eomanism,  and  against 
Parliamentary  interference  in  spiritual  matters. — Conse 
quently  Lords  in  Committee  (13th  March)  strike  out  the 
provision  for  reformed  services,  and  read  mutilated  Bill 
a  third  time,  18th  March. — Commons  reply  by  pushing 
forward  Bill  to  exempt  from  punishment  those  who  use 
the  Second  Prayer  Book,  17th  March. — But  pass  muti 
lated  Supremacy  Bill,  22nd  March,  p.  232. 

Elizabeth's  action  prompt  and  effective. — She  refuses 
assent  to  her  own  Supremacy  at  the  price  of  abandoning 
the  Prayer  Book. — In  advance  of  the  law  she  restores 
Communion  in  both  kinds  to  the  people,  and  further 
establishes  the  Second  Prayer  Book  at  the  Chapel  Royal, 
26th  March. — She  orders  a  debate  before  Parliament  so 
that  the  arguments  of  the  Romish  Bishops  may  be  met 
by  trained  theologians,  3 1st  March. — She  sends  separate 
Bills  for  Supremacy  and  Uniformity  to  the  Commons, 
10th  and  18th  April. — Secured  the  restoration  of  the 
Prayer  Book  by  her  own  personal  exertions,  28th  April. 
— Royal  assent,  8th  May. — Book  comes  into  universal 
use  24th  June,  1559,  p.  233. 

Second  Prayer  Book  hailed  with  delight  by  people. — 
Printers  unable  to  keep  pace  with  demand  for  the  Book. 
— Elizabeth's  true  character  better  seen  in  the  old  idea 
of  'good  Queen  Bess,"  than  in  the  detraction  of  some 
modern  writers,  p.  234. 

Certain  historic  fallacies  originating  long  after  Eliza 
beth's  death,  have  distorted  our  view  of  her  Reformation 
Settlement. — (l)  The  Queen's  "  Ritualism  "  has  been 
misinterpreted  as  proving  her  hankering  after  Popery. — 
Or  at  least  her  leaning  to  the  First  Prayer  Book. — But 
she  never  obeyed  the  First  Prayer  Book,  nor  did  any 
person  in  England  at  this  time  wish  for  it. — (2)  Sup 
posed  Committee  of  Revision  in  1559. — (3)  Fancied 
authority  of  the  "  Interpretations  of  the  Injunctions." — 
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(4)  Mistaken  belief  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1559) 
ordered  the  Vestments  to  be  worn. — (5)  Misapprehension 
about  the  authority  of  the  Advertisements  of  1566. 
p.  235. 

Such  misreadings  of  history  and  law  in  the  XVII. 
and  XVIII.  centuries,  have  formed  the  basis  upon  which 
modern  "  Eitualism  "  rests,  p.  240. 

CHAPTEE  X. 

The  Elizabethan  Act  of  Uniformity,  1559. 

The  Doctrinal  Eeformation  re-established  by  Third 
Act  of  Uniformity. — This  Act  is  the  only  Statute  en 
acted  by  Convocation  as  well  as  by  Parliament. — The 
first  item  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  thus  the  ruling  law 
of  the  Liturgy  itself. — Its  importance. — It  restored  the 
Second  Prayer  Book  with  only  three  minor  alterations. — 
Reinstated  the  Statute  5  and  6  Edward  VI.  cap.  1  on  the 
Statute  Book. — Re-established  the  "  Ornaments  Rubric  " 
of  1552  as  the  governing  law  of  ministerial  vestures. — 
The  subsequent  "  Ornaments  Proviso "  in  the  Act  of 
1559.  p.  243. 

What  was  "the  Authority  of  Parliament  in  the  Second 
Year  of  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  VI.  "  ? — All  Courts 
have  held  that  it  means  the  First  Act  of  Uniformity. — 
Date  of  Royal  Assent  immaterial  to  the  question  of 
the  date  of  the  "  Authority  of  Parliament." — Even  if 
there  be  a  misdescription  of  the  Act  of  1559,  it  does 
not  invalidate  the  reference  to  the  Act  of  1549. — Similar 
"  misdescriptions  "  in  contemporary  Acts.  p.  246. 

Contemporary  references  show  that  the  First  Act  of 
Uniformity  was  dated  as  of  the  "second  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  VI." — Witness  (1)  the  King's  own 
Diary. — (2)  "  Reasons  against  the  Altars,"  1559. — (3) 
Second  Act  of  Uniformity,  1552. — (4)  Act  concerning 
the  Consecration  of  Bishops,  1566. — Corroborative  re 
ferences  in  the  (5)  Act  concerning  the  Attainder  of  Lord 
Seymour,  1549. — (6)  Act  1  Mary  I.  Sess.  iii.,  cap.  10, 
1554.— (7)  Acts  1  Elizabeth  capp.  4  and  9, 1559.  p.  250. 
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L  Meaning  of  Phrase  "BE  IN  USE." — Assump 
tion1  in  the  Ritual  suits  that  this  ordered  ritual  use. — 
Privy  Council  pointed  out  that  such  use  was  not  ordered, 
but  this  hint  not  pursued. — The  question  as  to  what  was 
the  law  from  1559  to  1566  is  of  more  than  mere  anti 
quarian  interest,  p.  252. 

"  Ornaments ''  always  the  property  of  the  Parish, 
their  "  possession  ''  being  vested  in  the  Churchwardens. 
— This  property,  often  of  considerable  value,  was  some 
times  confiscated  by  the  Crown,  embezzled  by  private 
individuals,  or  concealed  by  the  Mass-priests. — The 
Visitatorial  Commissions  of  1552.  p.  254. 

Various  meanings  of  the  word  "  USE." — (l)  Employ 
ment  for  original  purpose,  (2)  employment  for  a  different 
purpose,  (3)  monetary  profit,  (4)  outlay  for  lawful  Church 
expenses,  (5)  trustee-ownership. — These  last  four  senses 
of  the  word  are  rather  complementary  than  contradic 
tory. — Paraphrase  of  the  Ornaments  Proviso. — Con 
flicting  interpretations  must  be  tested  by  facts,  not 
theories,  p.  256. 

The  first  test,  Contemporary  official  language. — No 
case  where  "be  in  use"  prescribes  ritual  use. — Direc 
tions  for  ritual  use  specify  the  (l)  minister,  (2)  time  of 
ministration,  (3)  ceremonial  employment. — Evidence 
from  (l)  the  Pre-Reformation  rubrics. — (2)  Rubrics  of 
1549.— (3)  Rubric  of  1552.— (4)  Injunctions  of  1559.— 
(5)  Advertisements  of  1566.— (6)  Subsidy  Acts  of  1549, 
1555,  1557,  1559,  1563.— (7)  The  illegal  printed  rubric 
of  1559,  has  to  diverge  from  the  Statutory  "  be  in  use  " 
and  say  "  the  Minister  .  .  .  shall  use  ...  in 
the  Church." — (8)  Testimony  of  Archbishop  Sandys  twro 
days  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  p.  260. 

The  second  test,  to  read  the  Statute  as  an  entire  enact 
ment. — The  earlier  sections  forbid  the  minister  to  wear 
the  Vestments,  imposing  heavy  penalties  for  disobedience. 
— The  25th  section  orders  the  Vestments  to  "be  re 
tained  and  be  in  use." — No  contradiction  if  ritual  use  is 
not  meant,  p.  263. 
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The  third  test,  the  nature  of  a  Proviso  as  subsidiary 
to  the  main  purpose  of  a  Statute. — Fallacy  of  "disregard 
ing  the  fundamental  consideration  "  that  words  appear 
in  a  proviso,  not  in  a  main  enactment,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  but  rejected  by  our  Courts. — Principal  law 
specifying  individuals  and  penalties  cannot  be  over 
ridden  by  a  proviso  specifying  neither. — If  "  use  "  in 
proviso  meant  "  ritual  use,"  the  proviso  could  not  have 
been  enforced  because  no  penalties  are  attached  to  its 
infringement. — But  a  breach  of  trust  always  remediable 
at  Common  Law.  p.  264. 

The  fourth  test,  the  requirements  of  the  Elizabethan 
Act  of  Uniformity,  in  certain  particular  instances. — The 
ritual  use  of  certain  of  the  1549  Ornaments  was  abso 
lutely  illegal  under  the  rubrics  of  the  Second  Prayer 
Book  restored  by  the  Elizabethan  Act  of  Uniformity. — 
(1)  The  First  Prayer  Book  itself.— (2)  The  Oil-vessels.— 
(3)  The  Vestments,  p.  266. 

The  fifth  test,  the  Action  of  the  Government  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Authorities  when  enforcing  the  Elizabethan 
Act  of  Uniformity. — The  Visitors  of  1559,  were  not 
merely  the  delegates  of  the  Government  to  whom  was 
entrusted  supreme  authority  to  enforce  the  law,  they 
were  also  the  Queen's  "  Commissioners  appointed  and 
authorised  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England  for  Causes 
Ecclesiastical." — Question  therefore  reduces  itself  to 
whether  they  enforced  the  ritual  use  of  the  1549  Orna 
ments. — Take  as  example,  ministerial  vesture  at  Holy 
Communion. — In  1549  the  minister  at  Communion  was 
not  allowed  to  wear  the  surplice,  but  required  to  wear 
the  Vestments  ;  in  1552  he  was  not  allowed  to  wear  the 
Vestments,  but  required  to  "  have  and  wear  a  surplice 
only." — Which  of  these  flatly  contradictory  directions 
was  enforced  by  the  Eoyal  Visitors  ?  p.  268. 

The  Injunctions  of  1559,  require  conformity  to  the  stan 
dard  of  the  Second  Prayer  Book. — Thirtieth  Injunction 
enforced  throughout  Elizabeth's  reign  by  every  authority 
from  the  Queen  downwards  as  a  command  to  wear  the 
"surplice  only"  at  all  ministrations. — Clergy  bound r to 
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subscribe  to  the  Injunctions  as  well  as  to  the  Prayer 
Book. — Visitors  enforce  the  ritual  use  of  the  "  surplice 
only;"  they  order  the  Vestments  to  be  defaced, confiscated, 
sold,  or  converted  to  other  uses,  such  as  being  cut  up 
into  coverings  for  the  pulpit,  the  font,  or  the  Communion 
Table. — Such  Vestments  were  thus  "  retained  "  and  "  in 
use,"  though  not  worn  by  the  Minister  at  Divine  Service. 
— This  prohibition  of  wearing  the  Mass-Vestments  was 
enforced  by  the  supreme  "  lawful  authority  "  at  the  very 
time  when  it  is  generally  alleged  that  the  law  ordered 
them  to  be  worn. — Incredibility  of  this  contention. — 
Summary : — the  Proviso  ordered  not  the  wearing  but  the 
retention  in  trust  and  the  non-ritual  utilization  of  the 
Mass-Vestments,  p.  269. 

II.  The  Meaning  of"  UN  TIL  BOTHER  ORDER."- 
The  ornaments  of  1549,  were  to  "  be  retained  and  be  in 
use  "  temporarily,  "  until  other  order  "  ;  not  permanently 
"  in  default  of  "  such  order. — Dr.  Blakeney's  contention 
that  the  "  order  "  was  taken  in  the  Injunctions  of  1559, 
as  well  as  the  Advertisements  of  1566. — (Note  on  date 
of  Advertisements.) — The  Privy  Council  denied  that  the 
Injunctions  were  "  other  order  "  ;  but  upheld  the  validity 
of  the  Advertisements,  p.  275. 

The  Injunctions  certainly  did  regulate  the  ministerial 
dress  of  the  clergy,  but  (l)  it  is  not  certain  that  they 
had  the  requisite  "  advice  "  ;  and  (2)  an  Injunction  is 
properly  a  command  to  observe  existing  law,  not  an 
enactment  altering  it. — The  thirtieth  Injunction  was 
the  authoritative  enforcement  by  the  Supreme  Ordinary, 
of  the  law  concerning  vestures  which  had  just  been  re- 
enacted  by  Parliament. — It  is  the  highest  and  contem 
porary  recognition,  that  the  law  required  the  clergy  in 
1559  to  obey  the  Kubric  of  1552.  p.  276. 

The  Privy  Council  decided  for  the  Statutory  authority 
of  the  Advertisements. — And  rightly  :  but  questionable 
whether  they  are  "  other  order  "  under  the  twenty  -fifth, 
or  "  further  ceremonies  and  rites  "  under  the  twenty  - 
sixth  section  of  the  Act. — On  either  supposition  they  are 
a  Statutory  prohibition  of  the  Vestments. — Persistent 
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defamation  of  the  Privy  Council. — Chiefly  based  on  (1) 
Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  who  apologised  for  his  indiscretion, 
and  (2j  a  supposed  extract  from  a  "private"  letter 
written  by  Bishop  Stubbs  of  Oxford,  before  he  was 
Bishop,  and  only  published  after  his  death,  and  then  but 
in  part.  p.  278. 

The  Advertisements  were  commanded  by  the  Queen's 
Letter  Mandatiye  of  25th  January,  1565. — The 'first 
draft,  called  the  "Ordinances"  of  1565,  were  "not  author 
ised  nor  published,"  owing  to  Puritan  influences. — Verbal 
commands  by  the  Queen  secure  the  issue  of  the  Adver 
tisements  before  4th  April,  1566. — Eeproduction  of 
the  signatures  to  the  document. — Queen  commands  the 
"  order  to  go  forward  "  in  the  Province  of  York.  p.  281. 

Denials  that  the  signatories  of  the  Advertisements 
were  Commissioners  such  as  the  Statute  required. — This 
plea  is  unavailing  unless  it  can  also  be  denied  that 
Parker  was  "  Metropolitan  of  this  Eealm  "  ! — Mr.  James 
Parker's  attack  on  the  Advertisements  fails,  because  (1) 
He  takes  an  inaccurate  copy  of  the  signatures  as  the 
basis  of  his  argument ;  (2)  assumes  that  if  certain  per 
sons  were  not  Commissioners  in  1559,  they  could  not 
have  been  Commissioners  in  1566  ;  whereas  (3)  a  Com 
mission  of  1562  has  been  discovered  where  the  four 
signatories  (bracketed  as  Commissioners)  are  all  ap 
pointed  "  Commissioners  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
England  for  Causes  Ecclesiastical " ;  (4)  Grindal's 
Register,  claims  all  the  six  signatories  as  such  Com 
missioners,  p.  283. 

Sub-committee  appointed  by  Canterbury  Convocation 
in  1907,  attacks  the  Advertisements  as  not  "  published 
for  the  Province  of  York." — Even  if  that  were  true,  they 
would  still  bind  the  Province  of  Canterbury. — The  Pre 
face  of  the  Advertisements  claims  authority  for  them 
"throughout  the  whole  Kealm,"  in  words  suppressed  by 
the  Sub-committee. — No  publication  therefore  necessary 
for  making  them  authoritative  in  York  Province. — 
Moreover,  the  Queen's  will  for  them  to  go  forward  in 
the  North  was  all  that  the  law  required. — If  the  York 
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officials  neglected  their  duty,  the  law  was  not  thereby 
made  of  none  effect. — They  were,  published  in  the 
York  Province,  for  they  were  enforced  by  a  Crown 
Commission  Ecclesiastical,  in  the  Palatine  See  of  Dur 
ham,  where  the  Queen's  writ  did  not  run,  and  therefore 
must  have  been  effective  law  throughout  the  North  no 
less  than  the  South,  p.  285. 

Did  "other  order"  actually  require  the  issue  of  a  formal 
document  ? — "  Take  order  "  means  "  give  directions." — 
Administrative  directions  of  the  Visitors  of  1559,  are 
called  their  "  taking  order." — These  Visitors  were  also 
such  Commissioners  as  the  Statute  required. — And  their 
acts  were  "  by  the  Authority  of  the  Queen's  Majesty." — 
Hence  their  executive  action  in  disposing  of  the  Vest 
ments  was  the  "  taking  other  order  "  contemplated  by 
the  Act.  p.  287. 

CHAPTEE  XI. 

The  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Prayer  Books. 

The  Elizabethan  Act  of  Uniformity  restored  the 
Second  Prayer  Book,  with  only  three  specified  altera 
tions,  "AND  NONE  OTHEE  OE  OTHEEWISE."— 
These  were  (1)  the  correction  of  the  Litany ;  (2j  the 
alteration  of  the  Sunday  Lessons  ;  and  (3)  the  addition 
of  the  first  sentences  in  the  words  of  delivery  of  the 
Sacrament  to  the  Communicants. — None  of  these  affect 
the  doctrinal  balance  of  the  Book. — The  omission  of  the 
Black  Eubric  of  1552  had  no  dogmatic  significance,  for 
(1)  it  had  not  been  part  of  the  Book  of  1552,  being  only 
a  Eoyal  Proclamation  added  by  Order  in  Council ;  (2)  it 
was  still  diligently  taught  to  the  people  by  the  Eliza 
bethan  Bishops,  p.  290. 

I.  The  Elizabethan  Prayer  Book,  1559. — No  printed 
Prayer  Book  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  ever  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  law. — These  inaccurate  printed 
Books  were  a  source  of  continual  complaint  from  1559 
to  1662. — At  the  present  day  our  printed  Prayer  Books 
are  usually  inaccurate  copies  of  the  Statutory  Liturgy. — ; 
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Most  important  difference  was  that  the  two  rubrics 
before  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  both  re-enacted  by 
Statute,  were  both  suppressed,  and  in  their  places 
appeared  two  unauthorised  notes. — A  comparative  Table 
of  the  Statutory  Rubrics  of  1552  re-enacted  in  1559,  and 
the  Illegal  Notes  printed  in  the  Elizabethan  Prayer 
Book.  p.  292. 

Contention  that  the  Elizabethan  "  Ornaments  Rubric" 
was  a  lawful  alteration  disproved  by  the  testimony  of  (1) 
the  Ridsdale  Judges,  (2)  Bishop  Edmund  Gibson,  (3) 
Bishop  Boyd-Carpenter,  (4)  Sir  Arthur  Charles,  Dean  of 
Arches,  (5)  Mr.  James  Parker,  (6)  Mr.  Milton,  (7)  Canon 
Swainson,  (8)  Lord  Selborne,  (9)  Lord  Grimthorpe,  (10) 
Dean  Hook's  Church  Dictionary,  (11)  Dr.  Lewis,  (12) 
Mr.  Clay,  (13)  Bishop  Cosin.  p.  294. 

The  printed  "  rubric  "  in  the  Elizabethan  Book,  there 
fore  was  both  unauthorised  and  illegal. — It  professes  to 
follow  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  yet  goes  beyond  its  re 
quirements  in  five  particulars. — Comparative  Table  of 
differences. — Solution  sought  for  three  questions  :— 

1.  Who  made  the  alteration  ? 

2.  Why  loas  it  made  ? 

3.  What  effect  did  it  have  ?     p.  296. 

No  direct  evidence  to  show  who  made  the  change,  or 
why. — Safe  to  assume  that  it  was  made  at  the  instiga 
tion  of  the  Queen. — And  that  it  was  part  of  her  plan  for 
deceiving  the  Romish  powers. — Concerning  its  effect,  we 
are  on  safer  ground,  for  no  one  ever  obeyed  the  direc 
tions  of  Elizabeth's  "  Fraud  ''  Rubrics ;  all  ordinaries, 
even  the  Queen  herself  enforced  obedience  to  the  re- 
enacted  though  unprinted  rubrics  of  1552. — Chief  harm 
cf  the  substitution  was  that  it  kept  out  of  sight,  if  not 
out  of  mind,  what  the  true  law  of  the  Church  was. — 
Revision  of  1661-2  happily  (1)  inserted  the  Act  of  Eliza 
beth  as  the  first  item  of  the  Prayer  Book,  (2)  removed 
the  illegal  Elizabethan  "  note,"  (3)  gave  a  new  Orna 
ments  Rubric  more  in  conformity  with  the  words  of  the 
Act,  and  (4)  still  remaining  mere  reference  to  it.  p.  297. 

II.    The  Jacobean  Prayer  Book,  1604. — Growth  of 
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Puritanism  in  Elizabeth's  reign. — Puritans  not  separatist, 
or  averse  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Prayer  Book. — Even 
Bishop  Jewel  would  have  liked  to  abolish  the  use  of 
the  surplice. — English  Baptismal  Office  now  called 
"  Eomish  "  by  some  Dissenters. — But  not  stronger  than 
the  Calvinistic  Middleburgh  Book,  or  Baxter's  "  Savoy  " 
Liturgy.  —  Nonconformists  have  largely  forgotten  the 
Puritan  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  and  so  imagine  that 
the  Prayer  Book  is  "  Popish  "  when  it  simply  stands  by 
the  sacramental  teaching  common  to  all  the  Protestant 
Eeformers,  and  the  Puritans  also.  p.  299. 

Accession  of  James  I.,  25th  March,  1603. — So- 
called"  Millenary  Petition." — Hampton  Court  Conference, 
12th  to  18th  January,  1604.— The  discussion  of  the 
Prayer  Book  centred  round  (l)  Confirmation,  (2)  Absolu 
tion,  (3)  Private  Baptism. — Eubric  against  lay-baptism 
now  deemed  "  Eomish." — It  was  inserted  at  the  request 
of  the  Puritans ! — It  was  to  guard  against  belief  in  the 
absolute  necessity  of  Baptism  to  salvation. — On  Absolu 
tion  the  High  Church  Bishop  Bancroft  declares  our 
doctrine  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  foreign  Protestants, 
p.  302. 

On  Confirmation  the  question  was  whether  it  was 
made  to  be  at  least  "  corroborative  "  of  Baptism. — King 
James  suggests  an  alteration  of  the  title  of  the  Service, 
which  was  practically  adopted  60  years  later. — Church 
teaches  that  Confirmation  is  a  mere  appendage  to 
systematic  instruction  in  Christian  Doctrine. — Usual 
perversion  of  the  title  in  our  printed  Prayer  Books  con 
ceals  this  fact. — Proposal  to  reverse  this  Protestant 
teaching  of  the  Prayer  Book.  p.  303. 

From  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  there  came  the 
Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible,  and  also  the  Sacra 
mental  portion  of  the  Catechism. — The  Eevised  Prayer 
Book  published  by  proclamation  5th  March,  1604. — 
The  Eevision  not  strictly  lawful,  though  acquiesced  in 
by  all  parties. — Later  addition  of  Gunpowder  Plot 
Service  in  1605  was  legal,  being  authorised  by  the  Act 
3  Jac.  I.,  cap.  1. — "  Papists'  Conspiracy  "  still  a  "  red- 
letter  day  "  in  the  lawful  Church  Calendar,  p.  304. 
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Rise  of  Laudianism. — Politically  it  was  a  cruel 
tyranny. — In  doctrine  the  Laudians  were  Protestant. — 
The  Laudian  "Canons  of  1640"  reject  the  idea  of  a 
corporal  presence  in  the  elements,  of  a  real  sacrifice  of 
Christ  on  the  "  altar,"  and  censure  the  "  Idolatry  com 
mitted  in  the  Mass."  p.  306. 

CHAPTEE   XII. 

The  Last  Revision  of  the  Prayer  Book,   1661-2. 

Last  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book,  the  only  one  in 
which  Convocation  was  previously  consulted. — The  Book 
as  revised  by  Convocation  had  to  be  presented  to  the 
King  for  his  further  consideration,  and  possible  altera 
tion. — House  of  Commons  asserts  its  right  to  debate  the 
alterations  made  by  Convocation. — High  Churchmanship 
of  the  XVII.  Century  was  Protestant,  and  stood  by  the 
Second  Prayer  Book. — Strategic  exaggeration  of  the  in 
fluence  of  Bishop  Cosin.  p.  309. 

Summary  of  history  of  last  revision,  1661-2. — Charles 
II.,  desiring  to  be  popular,  holds  the  Savoy  Con 
ference  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  "Bishops'  men"  and 
the  "  Puritans." — Reciprocal  persecution  had  embittered 
the  parties  beyond  hope  of  union. — The  Conference 
abortive. — Yet  at  and  after  it,  Cosin,  as  Secretary  to  the 
Bishops,  enters  up  certain  proposed  changes  into  the 
"  Durham  Book." — The  final  corrections  drafted  into  the 
"  Bodleian  Book  "  by  Bancroft. — Convocation  appoints  a 
committee  of  eight  Bishops  to  revise  the  Prayer  Book, 
21st  Nov.,  1661. — They  meet  at  Ely  House,  and  take  the 
"  Bodleian  Book  "  as  their  basis,  making  further  altera 
tions  in  it. — Changes  in  the  completed  Bodleian  Book 
were  reported  to  Convocation,  and  those  approved  (with 
other  modifications)  drafted  into  the  "  Convocation 
Book." — The  whole  Prayer  Book  then  written  out,  and 
the  resultant  MS.  Book  was  subscribed  by  every  member 
of  both  Convocations,  and  submitted  to  the  King,  who 
probably  made  a  few  more  alterations  in  Council. — The 
MS.  Book  sent  by  the  King  to  the  House  of  Lords,  24th 
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February,  1662. — Parliament  "annexed  and  joined" 
this  MS.  Book  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  whence  it  is  now 
known  as  the  "  Annexed  Book." — Royal  Assent  to  Act, 
19th  May;  Prayer  Book  compulsory,  24th  Aug., 
1662. — Study  of  the  last  revision  rendered  difficult  by 
the  omission  to  reproduce  photographically  the  "Durham" 
and  "Bodleian"  Books. — Also  by  the  inaccuracy  of  most 
printed  Prayer  Books  to-day,  p.  312. 

I.  Changes  in  1661-2  represented  as  Romish. — (l)  In 
sistence  on  Episcopacy  and  use  of  the  word  "  priest." — 
"  Priest  "  not  properly  a  sacrificial  term,  being  the  same 
as   the   New   Testament   word  presbuteros. — In  Anglo- 
Saxon  preost  meant  any  Christian  minister,  the  sacrificial 
officer    being   called    Mass-preost. — Absolution    by    the 
"priest  alone." — The  Prayer  Book  stands  by  Episcopacy, 
yet  deliberately  refuses  to  say  that  the  order  of  Bishops 
is  a      necessary  office  in  the  Church  of  Christ." — (2) 
The  removal  of  the  censure  upon  non-communicating  at 
tendance. — (3)  First  rubric  in  Burial  Service. — (4)  Notes 
appended  to  the  Service  for  Infant  Baptism. — (5)  Rubric 
before  the  Consecration. — (6)  The  Ornaments  Rubric. — 
None  of  these  were  Romish  innovations,     p.  315. 

II.  Retrograde  Changes  refused  in  1661-2. — Though 
six  hundred  changes   were  made,  none  altered  the  doc 
trinal  standpoint  of  the  Prayer  Book.  — Act  of  Uniformity 
professes  that  the  present  Book  is  merely  the  Second 
Prayer  Book  (1559  edition)  with  alterations  and  addi 
tions. — Church  and  State  in  1661-2  preferred  the  Second 
Prayer  Book,  and  rejected  suggestions  made  for  reversion 
to  certain  features  in  the  First. — (1)  Prayers  for  the  Dead. 
— (2)  "Priestly"  Absolution. — (3)  Invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  elements. — (4)  Transposition  of  the  "  Obla 
tion." — (5)    Language     favouring     "  reception    by    the 
wicked." — All  these  were  refused,    p.  330. 

III.  Some   Protestant   Gains   in  1661-2. — Romeward 
changes  refused,  but  Protestant  ones  adopted  at  the  last 
revision. — (1)   The  Elizabethan   Act  of    Uniformity  in 
stalled  as  the  first  item  in  the  Liturgy  itself. — (2)  The 
First  Preface  endorses  the   Second   Prayer  Book,  and 
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directs  us  to  interpret  changes  by  a  comparison  of  the 
Books. — (3)  In  the  Communion  Service,  (a)  praise  for  the 
dead  introduced,  while  prayer  for  them  was  refused ;  (b) 
"  presenting  "  the  collection  allowed,  while  presenting  the 
elements  was  refused ;  (c)  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanks 
giving  "  proved  to  mean  what  it  says,  and  not  to  refer  to 
the  elements ;  (d)  case  against  wafers  strengthened ;  (e) 
reservation  of  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  for  any 
purpose  rendered  unlawful;  (/)  restoration  of  the 
*'  Black  Rubric  "  in  an  improved  form.  p.  335. 

(4)  Evangelical  interpretation  of  the  Baptismal  Service 
vindicated  by  (a)  introduction  of  the  Service  for  Adults  ; 
and  (b)  correction  of  the  statement  regarding  the  salvation 
of  baptised  infants.  (5)  The  Confirmation  Service  ;  five 
important  changes  all  aimed  against  the  Roman  "Sacra 
ment"  of  Confirmation. — (6)  The  Catechism  rendered 
more  decisively  Protestant  in  regard  to  (a)  the  number 
of  the  Sacraments ;  (b)  their  efficacy ;  (c)  Infant  Baptism. 
(7)  Absolution  in  the  Visitation  Service,  only  to  be  used 
at  the  request  of  the  sick  person.  (8)  "  Comprecation  " 
of  Saints  struck  out  of  the  Service  for  30th  January. — 
Net  result  of  the  Revision  of  1661-2  was  to  mark  more 
strongly  the  "  line  of  deep  cleavage  "  which  separates  our 
Church  from  Sacerdotalism,  p.  341. 

Conclusion,  pp.  351-8, 
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IN  the  following  pages  I  have  attempted  to  sketch 
the  history  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  to  collect 
certain  information  not  at  present  available  in  any 
other  handbook.  The  corruption  of  the  Liturgies, 
including  the  Missal;  the  true  tendency  of  the 
"  Order  of  the  Communion  "  of  1548  ;  the  "  Great 
Parliamentary  Debate "  in  the  same  year ;  the 
origin  of  the  Words  of  Administration  of  1548-9  ; 
the  doctrinal  difference  symbolized  by  the  surplice 
and  the  chasuble;  the  character  of  the  Second 
Prayer  Book,  as  the  goal  at  which  our  Keformers 
were  aiming  before  even  the  enactment  of  the  First 
Prayer  Book;  its  importance  as  the  reply  of  our 
Church  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on 
the  Eucharist  and  Penance  ;  its  claims  on  us  as  the 
standard  of  the  Marian  Martyrs,  and  as  substantially 
our  present  Liturgy ;  the  inner  history  of  the 
Elizabethan  Settlement ;  and  the  wise  conservatism 
of  the  last  revision  in  1661-2,  are  all  points  which 
are  either  omitted  or  inadequately  treated  in  most 
Prayer  Book  Manuals,  often  because  the  real  facts 
have  only  come  to  light  through  recent  research. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  full  Synopsis,  with  extensive 
chronological  detail,  the  frequent  cross  references  in 
the  text  to  other  pages  of  the  book,  and  the  Index, 
will  render  this  volume  more  serviceable  to  students. 
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I  follow  the  interpretation  of  the  Elizabethan 
"  Ornaments  Proviso  "  which  Mr.  Tomlinson  has 
done  so  much  to  elucidate,  because  it  alone  will 
account  for  all  the  known  facts  of  the  case.  When 
an  intricate  lock  can  be  opened  by  no  key  save  one, 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  the  key  which  fits  every 
turn  in  the  complicated  wards,  is  not  the  right  one. 
At  any  rate  we  are  entitled  to  ask  critics  to  supply 
another  which  will  work  equally  well.  I  make  no 
apology  for  adopting  this  scheme  of  interpretation 
which  has  won  the  adherence  of  such  men  as  the 
Archbishop  of  Sydney,  Dr.  Lindsay,  the  historian 
of  the  Reformation,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward 
Clarke,  K.C.,  and  Canon  Harford,  one  of  the 
Editors  of  Pitman's  new  Church  Dictionary.  The 
two  last  names  deserve  particular  comment.  Sir 
Edward  Clarke,  as  a  signatory  of  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Ecclesiastical  Dis 
cipline,  1904-6,  definitely  rejected  Mr.  Tomlinson's 
theory  six  years  ago  (Report,  sec.  92).  But  on 
further  study  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  theory  is  correct,  and  his  pamphlet  on  Vest 
ments  (published  by  the  National  Church  League) 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  popular  literature 
on  the  subject.  Canon  Harford  candidly  admits 
that  at  one  time  he  himself  wore  the  Vestments  ; 
patient  re-examination  of  law  and  history  has  led 
him  to  adopt  the  same  views  that  are  advocated  in 
this  book. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  pass  the  name  of  Mr. 
Tomlinson  without  some  comment.  What  Dr. 
Gee,  who  is  more  competent  than  most  men  to  ex- 
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press  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  has  rightly  called 
Mr.  Tomlinson's  "  marvellously  minute  knowledge  " 
of  the  Reformation  period  is  unique,  both  in  its  ex 
tent  and  in  its  thoroughness.  There  seems  to  be  no 
ramification  of  Prayer  Book  history  which  Mr.  Tom- 
linson  has  not  explored,  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  of 
the  more  important  documents  relating  to  it  which 
he  has  not  examined  in  the  original.  He  has  thus 
been  able  to  correct  many  errors  of  transcription, 
fact,  or  law  that  have  been  made  by  his  predecessors 
in  this  field  of  research.  Yet  those  who,  like  the 
present  writer,  have  the  privilege  of  being  personally 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Tomlinson,  cease  in  time  to 
marvel  at  his  knowledge,  and  come  almost  to  take 
it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should  know  what 
he  knows,  and  as  he  knows  it.  What  they  cannot 
cease  to  wonder  at  is  the  acumen  which  enables  him 
always  to  use  his  vast  and  varied  information  with 
such  effect,  and  the  generosity  which  so  readily 
places  at  the  disposal  of  all  who  seek  his  help,  the 
matured  results  of  a  long  life  of  study.  It  is  dim- 
cult  to  express  here  my  sense  of  obligation  to  Mr. 
Tomlinson  for  the  help  he  has  given  me  in  the  pro 
duction  of  this  book,  and  for  similar  kind  offices  in 
past  years.  I  shall  not  be  far  wrong,  however,  if  I 
say  that  whereas  the  reader  may  rightly  credit  me 
with  any  mistakes  he  may  detect,  he  should,  in  most 
cases,  thank  Mr.  Tomlinson  for  whatever  he  may 
find  of  permanent  value  in  this  little  work. 

I  may  appear  to  have  dealt  too  exclusively  with 
the  Communion  Service,  but  in  truth  the  history  of 
the  Communion  Service  is  the  history  of  the  Prayer 
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Book.  The  alterations  of  the  other  services  at  the 
Reformation  occasioned  little  or  no  controversy. 
The  battle  of  the  Reformation  in  England  was  the 
substitution  of  the  Communion  for  the  Mass ;  and 
therefore  for  two  or  three  generations  afterwards 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  familiarly  styled, 
not  the  "  Prayer  Book,"  but  the  "  Communion 
Book."  The  Marian  Convocation  in  1554  named  it 
the  "  schismatical  book  called  the  Communion  Book" 
while  Bishop  Christopherson  was  more  impolite 
when  he  preached  before  the  Queen  against  "  our 
late  wicked  and  blasphemous  Communion  Book." 
Philip  and  Mary  proclaimed  death  at  the  stake  for 
all  wilful  retainers  of  what  was  then  "  commonly 
called  the  Communion  Book"  At  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference  in  1604,  tho  King,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  Dr. 
Reynolds,  the  leader  of  the  Puritans,  all  of  them  call 
the  Prayer  Book  the  "  Communion  Book  "  (Card well, 
Conferences,  pp.  173,  174,  179,  182,  184,  187  ;  and 
cf.,  224).  And  happily  this  appellation  is  still 
preserved  to  us  by  authority  in  the  sixty-seventh 
Canon. 

Again  it  may  seem  that  I  write  in  a  polemical  vein. 
If  it  be  deemed  "  polemical "  to  adduce  proof  that 
our  "  Communion  Book  "  really  does  teach  these 
doctrines  which  friend  and  foe  alike  found  in  it  for  the 
first  three  centuries  of  its  existence;  to  submit 
evidence  that  the  "  traditional  service  of  the 
Reformed  English  Church,"  as  vindicated  by  the 
judgments  of  the  Courts,  alone  is  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  Reformation  Settlement ;  and  to  be 
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sincerely  attached  to  this  doctrine  and  ceremonial, 
then  I  plead  guilty  to  being  "  polemical/'  though,  I 
trust,  not  unfairly  or  uncharitably  so. 

I  believe  that  any  honest  attempt  to  estimate  the 
meaning  of  our  formularies,  is  a  contribution 
towards  a  worthy  and  lasting  peace  for  our  Church. 
The  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  XVII.  cen 
tury  ruined  the  Church  by  endeavouring,  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  to  enforce  a  rigid  uniformity 
even  in  trivial  affairs,  and  by  using  tyrannically  the 
Royal  Supremacy  for  imposing  on  others  the  per 
sonal  preferences  of  the  Primate.  To-day  our 
Bishops  for  the  most  part  have  gone  to  the  other 
extreme  of  laxity,  and  connive  at  diversity  of 
teaching  on  fundamental  doctrine,  while  permitting 
and  sometimes  encouraging,  the  illegal  assimilation 
of  our  services  to  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  evil  has  now  grown  to  such  dimensions  that 
Convocation  seems  resolved  to  make  changes  in  the 
Prayer  Book  which  will  sanction  such  deplorable 
innovations  as  the  Mass- Vestments  and  Reservation 
of  the  Sacrament.  Fortunately,  no  alteration  can 
lawfully  be  made  in  the  Book  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament,  nevertheless  the  danger  is  both 
grave  and  pressing. 

Any  scheme  to  include  different  religions  under 
the  same  outward  organisation  is  foredoomed  to 
deserved  and  ignominious  failure.  The  Church 
exists  to  make  known  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  to 
bring  men  to  the  obedience  of  Faith.  A  Society 
which  lays  itself  out  (as  the  cant  phrase  runs)  by 
"elasticity  and  comprehension"  to  embrace  both 
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adherents  of  the  Gospel  and  of  other  gospels,  may, 
for  a  time,  become  a  successful  social  club  for 
dilletante  dabblers  in  religiosity,  but  it  can  never 
retain  the  allegiance  of  men  of  sterling  character. 
In  the  burning  words  of  the  great  Hooker,  they  will 
cry,  "  Tell  us  not  that  ye  will  read  our  Scriptures, 
if  we  will  listen  to  your  traditions  ;  that,  if  ye  may 
have  a  Mass  by  permission,  we  shall  have  a  Com 
munion  with  good  leave  and  liking.  .  .  .  He 
cannot  love  the  Lord  Jesus  with  his  heart  which 
can  brook  to  see  a  mingle-mangle  of  religion  and 
superstition,  ministers  and  massing-priests,  light  and 
darkness,  truth  and  error,  traditions  and  Scripture. 
No  !  we  have  no  Lord  but  Jesus,  no  doctrine  but 
the  Gospel,  no  teachers  but  the  Apostles  "  (Sermon 
on  Jude,  i.  7). 

Compromise  of  Divine  Truth  cannot  be  the  way 
of  peace.  Surely  a  nobler  road  lies  before  us. 
Much  as  Churchmen  differ  concerning  the  teaching 
of  their  Church,  all  worthy  of  the  name  are  per 
suaded  that  what  the  Church  teaches  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel.  We  must  therefore  reach  an  agree 
ment  as  to  what  the  Church  does  lay  down  for  our 
acceptance ;  and  this  can  only  be  arrived  at  by 
patient  and  honest  investigation  of  the  history  of 
our  formularies.  We  shall  never  receive  such  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  as  "  unity  and  concord  "  until  we  have 
first  accepted  His  primary  gift  of  Truth. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  to-day,  the 
present  Prayer  Book  became  the  established  Liturgy 
of  the  English  Church,  and  this  day,  dispersed 
throughout  the  world,  the  Church  is  offering  up  a 
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prayer  which  may  well  be  commended  to  all  Prayer 
Book  Churchmen,  for  it  indicates  the  true  remedy 
for  "  our  unhappy  divisions," — that  He,  who  did 
give  His  Apostle  Bartholomew  grace  truly  to  believe 
and  to  preach  His  Word,  will  grant  unto  His 
Church  to  love  that  Word  which  he  believed,  and 
both  to  preach  and  to  receive  the  same. 

W.  PEESCOTT  UPTON. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Day, 


NOTE. 


The  figures  in  parentheses  in  bold  Latin  type 
"  (12),"  direct  the  reader  to  the  vouchers  given  in  the 
Appendix  (pp.  366  ff.),  where  also  a  few  corrections 
will  be  found,  the  necessity  for  which  was  observed 
too  late  to  alter  the  statements  in  the  body  of  the  book. 
Each  chapter  is  annotated  separately.  For  method  of 
citation  and  editions  used  see  "  Authorities  Cited," 
pp.  359  ff. 
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CHAPTEK  I. 

Liturgical  Worship  and   the    Early   Liturgies. 

THE  sanction  of  Holy  Scripture  may  fairly  be 
pleaded  both  for  the  use  of  a  liturgy  and  also  for 
extempore  prayer  in  public  worship  ;  for  our  Lord 
in  teaching  His  disciples  to  pray,  gave  a  model  of 
extempore  prayer,  saying,  "  After  this  manner 
therefore  pray  ye"  (Matt.  vi.  9),  and  ordained  a  set 
form  for  the  use  of  His  people  when  He  said, 
"When  ye  pray,  say,"  (Luke  xi.  2).  Both  types 
have  advantages  and  disadvantages.  A  settled 
liturgy  prevents  a  minister  from  disturbing  the 
devotion  of  the  people  with  doctrinal  errors, 
grammatical  blunders,  devotional  extravagances, 
individual  peculiarities  of  taste  or  vulgarity  of 
expression.  Yet  a  liturgy  may  too  easily  become  a 
mere  formality  with  an  undevout  minister,  while 
extempore  prayer,  as  being  more  spontaneous,  is  often 
more  heartfelt.  On  the  other  hand  an  extempore 
prayer  which  warmly  sets  forth  the  personal  feelings 
of  the  minister  cannot  always  express  the  needs  of 
the  people,  who  can  hardly  join  intelligently  and 
reverently  in  petitions  which  are  unknown  to  them 
until  they  pass  his  lips.  One  grand  advantage  of  a 
liturgy  is  that  it  enables  a  congregation  to  meet 
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together  agreed  as  to  what  they  shall  ask  at  the 
Throne  of  their  Heavenly  Father. 

Turning  to  the  practice  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
we  find  a  great  variety  of  forms  of  worship.  In  the 
Gentile  Church  at  Corinth  there  appears  to  have 
been  scant  regard  for  liturgical  forms  or,  indeed,  for 
decency  and  order  (1  Cor.  xiv.,  compare  ch.  xi.). 
The  Church  of  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  however, 
was  "  daily  with  one  accord  in  the  Temple,"  and 
attended  "  the  "  prayers  which  were  held  at  stated 
"  hours  "  (Acts  ii.  42 — 7 ;  iii.  1 ;  x.  9).  Similarly  the 
first  disciples  frequented  the  Synagogue  services  (Acts 
ix.  20;  xiii.  5,  14;  xviii.  4,  26)  with  the  full 
approval  of  their  Master,  who  had  foretold  as  one 
of  their  coming  tribulations  that  they  should  be 
"  put  out  of  the  synagogues  "  (John  xvi.  2). 

In  his  recent  book  on  The  Liturgy  of  the  Primi 
tive  Church,  the  Eev.  R.  M.  Woolley  has  traced  the 
development  of  the  Christian  Services  out  of  those 
of  the  Jews,  and  those  who  desire  to  study  the 
question  at  some  length  cannot  have  a  better  guide 
than  this  small  though  comprehensive  volume.  For 
our  purpose  it  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  deal 
only  with  certain  main  facts.  The  most  ancient  of 
our  Services  are  those  for  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer,  and  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  the  former  evolved  from  the  Synagogue 
Services  and  "  the  "  prayers  of  the  Temple,  the 
latter  from  the  Passover  prayers.  It  is  one  of  the 
ironies  of  history  that  those  who  now  speak  so  much 
about  "sacrifice"  and  "priesthood"  are  systematic 
ally  belittling  the  Daily  Prayers,  which  trace  their 
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splendid  pedigree  to  the  stately  glories  of  the 
Temple,  while  unreasonably  exalting  the  Communion 
Service  which  springs  from  the  domestic  worship  of 
laymen  and  not  from  any  sacrificial  ceremonial. 

The  Synagogue  services  consisted  of  five  parts:— 
(1)  the  "  Hear,  0  Israel  "  (Deut.  vi.  4)  ;  (2)  the 
Prayers  ;  (3)  the  Lesson  from  the  Law ;  (4)  the 
Lesson  from  the  Prophets ;  (5)  the  Paraphrase  and 
Exposition.  Our  Lord  when  in  the  synagogue  at 
Nazareth,  read  the  "  second  lesson"  as  we  should 
say,  and  then  preached  (Luke  iv.  16 — 30).  In  the 
writings  of  Justin  Martyr  (140  A.D.),  there  is  a 
description  of  the  services  on  the  Lord's  day  where 
we  find  (1)  a  Lesson  from  the  Gospels ;  (2)  a 
Lesson  from  the  Prophets ;  (3)  a  Sermon  by  the 
"  president  of  the  brethren  ;  "  (4)  the  Prayers.  (1)* 
After  this  came  the  "  kiss  of  peace  "  which  intro 
duced  the  celebration  of  the  Communion.  The 
"  Hear,  0  Israel "  has  naturally  vanished  from  this 
Christian  service,  and  one  of  the  Lessons  is  taken 
from  the  New  Testament;  from  Tertulliau  (210  A.D.) 
we  learn  that  the  singing  of  the  Psalms  was  also 
incorporated  into  the  service.  (2)  Long  afterwards, 
and  of  course  without  design,  the  introduction  of 
the  Creeds  supplied  a  Christian  equivalent  in  Divine 
worship  for  the  "Hear,  0  Israel."  This  Morning 
Service  of  the  Christians  became  united  to  the 
Communion  Service  when  the  time  of  celebration 
was  changed  from  the  evening  (the  only  hour 
recognised  by  the  New  Testament — Matt.  xxvi.  20, 
31 ;  Mark  xiv.  17,  30;  Luke  xxii.  34  ;  John  xiii.  30; 

*  See  "Note  concerning  References"  at  the  beginning  of  this  book. 
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Acts  xx.  7  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  23)  to  the  morning,  in 
obedience  to  the  edicts  of  Trajan  (98 — 117)  against 
evening  meetings  of  "  clubs."  (3)  Thus  in  the 
course  of  centuries  the  Morning  Prayer  and  the 
Communion  Office  became  united  into  one  service  for 
the  Lord's  Supper;  but  the  two  constituent  parts  are 
always  distinguishable  from  each  other.  In  the 
Eastern  Liturgies  they  are  the  "  Pro-anaphora " 
and  the  "  Anaphora  ;  "  in  the  Western,  they  are 
called  the  ''Ordinary"  and  the  "Canon"  of  the 
Mass.  Eight  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
century  there  was  only  a  "  loose  and  chance  con 
nection  "  between  the  two  services;  and  since  that 
time,  side  by  side  with  the  Communion  Service, 
there  have  been  other  offices  of  prayer,  the  "  Daily 
Services  "  or  the  "  Hours,"  which  sprang  from  the 
old  "Morning  Service"  and  gave  birth  to  our  Morn 
ing  and  Evening  Prayer.  (4) 

The  words  "Eucharist,"  "Liturgy,"  and  "Mass," 
require  some  comment.  When  we  read  in  the  Bible 
that  our  Lord  at  the  Last  Supper  "gave  thanks" 
the  Greek  word  is  eucharistesas,  and  the  Apostolic 
Church  seeing  in  the  Communion  a  Sacrament  of 
our  Kedemption,  made  it  rightly  an  occasion  of 
supreme  thanksgiving.  In  primitive  times,  there 
fore,  we  find  the  usual  word  for  the  Communion  is 
"  Eucharistia  "  or  "the  Thanksgiving."  This  title 
furnishes  a  key  to  the  sacrificial  language  used  in  the 
Early  Church ;  the  service  was  considered  as  "  our 
sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,"  not  as  a  pro 
pitiation  for  sin  as  Borne  now  teaches.  Justin 
Martyr,  speaking  of  the  "sacrifice"  offered  at  the 
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Eucharist  says  :  "  Prayers  and  thanksgivings  when 
offered  by  worthy  men  are  the  alone  perfect  and 
well-pleasing  sacrifices  of  God.  For  these  alone 
have  Christians  received  commandment  to  per 
form."  (5)  The  Church  of  England  has  refrained 
from  using  the  word  "  Eucharist  "  in  her  Prayer 
Book  and  English  Articles  from  no  prejudice  against 
so  ancient  and  suitable  a  name,  but  because  its 
meaning  is  not  clear  to  the  uninstructed,  who  might 
be  mystified  by  it,  while  all  can  easily  understand 
the  Bible  names  "  Lord's  Supper,"  or  "  Holy  Com 
munion." 

The  Church  of  England  applies  the  term  "Liturgy  " 
to  the  whole  of  her  services  (see  first  Preface  to  the 
Prayer  Book),  and  has  often  been  blamed  for  so 
doing  by  Sacerdotalist  critics,  who  say  that  the 
Communion  Service  alone  should  be  called  the 
''  Liturgy."  As  usual,  the  Prayer  Book  is  right, 
and  its  critics  wrong ;  for  the  word  comes  from  the 
Greek  leitos,  "pertaining  to  the  people,"  and  ergon 
"a  work,"  and  consequently  signifies  a  work  done 
for  or  by  the  people,  a  public  service.  Liddell  and 
Scott  give  the  meaning  of  Leitourgia  in 
ecclesiastical  Greek  as  "  public  worship  generally, 
but  more  particularly  the  Eucharist."  Instances  of 
this  use  of  "liturgy"  for  public  service  in  general, 
ranging  from  the  New  Testament  to  the  sixth 
century,  can  be  seen  in  the  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Antiquities,  p.  1019,  and  in  Church  Association 
Tract  No.  180,  p.  3. 

Even  the  ominous  word  Mass  does  not  of  necessity 
refer  to  the  Communion,  still  less  to  that  profane 
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travesty  of  Christ's  ordinance  which  is  now  known 
to  us  as  "  the  Mass."  It  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  Missa,  in  the  phrase  lie  missa  est  ("Go,  the 
congregation  is  dismissed")  which  used  to  be  said  at 
the  end  of  service.  It  is  first  used  to  designate  the 
Communion  by  Ambrose  of  Milan  (d.  397),  and 
after  two  centuries  it  became  the  usual  Western 
name  for  that  Sacrament.  (8)  Yet  it  was  commonly 
used  for  other  services  also ;  the  thirtieth  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Agde,  506  A.D.,  embodied  in  the 
Canon  Law  of  Boine,  describes  Morning  and  Even 
ing  Prayer  as  the  "  morning  and  evening  masses  " ;  (7) 
Archbishop  Usher  long  ago  proved  that  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries  the  name  mass  was  still  familiarly 
applied  to  evening  prayer.  (8)  The  learned  Ritualist, 
Dr.  Reichel,  alluding  to  the  above  canon,  says  : — 
"Of  old  the  word  mass  was  used  in  the  Gallican 
Church  to  describe  any  office  which  was  concluded 
by  the  Bishop  by  a  collection?  summing-up  prayer;" 
and  proceeds  to  show  that  the  term  was  used  by  the 
English  as  late  as  1014  to  denote  an  office  of  prayer 
distinct  from  the  Holy  Communion,  as  well  as  for 
that  service  itself;  "A  mass  for  the  King  at  every 
morning  mass"  says  the  fifth  canon  of  Ethelred's 
Synod.  (9) 

It  is,  therefore,  strictly  an  anachronism  to  call 
early  Communion  offices  by  the  name  of  "  Liturgies  " 
and  "Missals,"  as  though  the  terms  "Liturgy" 
and  "Mass"  have  always  been  distinctive  of  that 
service.  "  Missal"  is  first  used  by  Egbert  of  York 
(c.  730)  to  denote  what  had  previously  been  called 
the  Liber  Sacramentorum,  or  "  Book  of  Sacra- 
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ments."  (10)  Nevertheless  it  is  convenient  to  use 
"Missal"  and  "  Liturgy "  in  their  ordinary  re 
stricted  sense  of  "  Communion  Service,"  provided 
the  true  signification  of  Missa  and  Leitourgia  be 
well  understood. 

The  Liturgies  as  they  now  exist  have  no  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  monuments  of  the  Primitive  Church, 
for  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  they  have  been 
subjected  to  continual  alteration.  No  bishop  of  the 
early  Church  was  bound  to  adhere  to  the  exact  form 
of  the  Liturgy  used  in  his  Church  as  we  to-day  are 
bound  to  the  text  of  the  Prayer  Book,  he  was  free 
to  alter  it  very  largely  as  he  pleased.  Therefore  the 
MSS.  of  the  ancient  Liturgies  cannot  be  taken  as 
giving  the  precise  words  used  in  the  Liturgy  at  any 
time  before  they  were  actually  written  down.  The 
earliest  Greek  Liturgies  are  those  of  St.  James  and 
St.  Mark,  of  which  the  translator  in  Clark's 
Ante-Nicene Christian  Library  (xxiv.  6)  says,  "There 
are  only  two  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Liturgy  of 
St.  James — one  of  the  tenth  and  the  other  of  the 
twelfth  century — with  fragments  of  a  third.  .  .  . 
There  is  only  one  MS.  of  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark, 
probably  belonging  to  the  twelfth  century."  Since 
those  words  were  written  a  papyrus  fragment 
of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  containing  part 
of  St.  Mark's  Liturgy  has  been  discovered,  which 
DomdePuniet  informed  the  Westminster  Eucharistic 
Congress  (1908)  "  is,  therefore,  the  first  witness  to 
the  Alexandrine  Hite ;  the  Sacramentary  of  Serapion, 
drawn  up,  it  appears,  in  the  fourth  century,  only 
comes  to  us  in  a  MS.  of  the  eleventh,  with  numerous 
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chances  of  alterations  more  or  less  considerable ;  the 
other  texts  are  all  of  them  more  recent."  (11)  With 
the  Western  Liturgy  we  are  on  surer  ground,  for 
MSS.  exist  giving  the  text  of  the  Missal  as  early 
as  the  ninth  or  even  the  eighth  century,  and  in 
cidentally  betraying  the  revolutionary  changes  which 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  Missal  to  growing  corruptions  in 
the  Church. 

If  we  desire  to  see  the  Liturgy  of  the  really 
primitive  Church,  we  must  get  behind  the  existing 
Liturgies  and  Missals,  which  after  all  only  go  back 
to  the  early  Middle  Ages.  Research  during  the 
last  seventy  years  has  now  enabled  us  to  do  so,  by 
recovering  certain  "  Ancient  Church  Orders  "  dating 
from  the  third  to  the  fifth  century,  in  which  appear 
the  forms  of  worship  from  which  the  "  Liturgies  " 
and  "Missals"  evolved.  Dr.  Maclean,  Bishop  of 
Moray,  Boss,  and  Caithness,  has  composed  a  most 
useful  handbook  of  these  Church  Orders,  which 
is  published  in  the  Cambridge  Series  for  Liturgical 
Study.  Mr.  Woolley,  in  his  valuable  work  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  traces  the  development  of  the 
Communion  Service  in  these  first  ages,  and  inclines 
to  date  the  Church  Orders  considerably  earlier  than 
does  Dr.  Maclean.  His  conclusion  is  that  during 
the  first  two  centuries  there  were  several  different 
methods  of  celebration.  First,  there  was  the  use  of  a 
grace  before  meals,  which  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  Lord's  action  when  He  "gave  thanks."  Some 
times,  in  imitation  of  the  baptismal  formula,  the 
bread  and  wine  were  blessed  "  in  the  name  of  the 
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Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Possibly  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  a  paraphrase  of  it, 
was  used  in  certain  cases.  Finally, 

"  A  use  existing  from  the  first  with  the  other  uses  had, 
by  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century,  so  far  become 
general,  that  all  other  uses  were  not  only  obsolete,  but 
already  forgotten.  It  is  the  Scriptural  use,  embodying 
more  or  less  the  account  of  the  Institution.  The 
eucharistia  or  form  of  blessing  may  for  convenience  be 
divided  into  two  parts. 

1.  A  recital  of  God's  manifold  dispensations  of  love 
toward  mankind,  leading  up  to  the  story  of  the  Passion 
and  of  the  Institution  of  the  blessed  Sacrament. 

2.  The  anamnesis  or  expression    that  the  Church  is 
hereby  fulfilling  the  Divine  command,  followed  by  prayer 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  come  upon  the  offering  of  the 
Church    that    ah1    who    communicate    may   receive   the 
Sacrament  to  salvation,  and  concluding  with  petitions 
for  all  classes  and  conditions  of  the  Church."  (11) 

A  good  deal  of  controversial  capital  is  made  out 
of  the  existing  Liturgies  chiefly  on  two  points. 
These  Liturgies  make  an  "  oblation  "  of  the  bread 
and  wine  to  God,  and  they  pray  that  the  elements 
may  be  made  or  become  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  These  are  urged  as  proof  that  the  "  Primi 
tive  "  Church  taught  the  "  Real  "*  Presence  "  under 
the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,"  and  the  Sacrifice  of 

*  It  is  impossible  to  concede  the  name  "  Real  Presence"  to  the 
idea  of  a  literal  residence  of  our  Lord  in  His  united  Godhead 
and  Manhood  "under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine"  without 
the  silent  protest  of  inverted  commas.  There  is  no  "  reality"  at 
all  about  this  delusive  figment  of  the  human  imagination.  The 
only  Real  Presence,  according  to  our  modern  conception  of  the 
word  "  real,"  is  that  of  our  Divine  Master  to  and  in  His  faithful 
people.  The  intelligence  of  mankind  has  long  since  outgrown 
the  barbarous  philosophy  of  the  schoolmen  wherein  the  word 
"real"  signified  the  actual  residence  in  the  elements  of  the 
*  substance  of  "  the  RES  or  thing  signified  by  the  Sacrament. 
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the  Mass.  Really  they  prove  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other;,  for  in  all  the  Liturgies  (except  the 
modern  Roman)  the  oblation  of  the  elements  is 
made  BEFORE  their  consecration,  and  so  is  an  offer 
ing  of  mere  bread  and  wine,  not  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  (12) 

In  the  early  Church,  the  offerings  of  the  people 
were  usually  made  in  kind,  instead  of  in  money  as 
with  us.  All  used  to  bring  bread  and  wine  for  the 
Eucharist,  and  the  surplus,  after  enough  had  been 
taken  for  the  Communion,  was  distributed  among 
the  poorer  brethren.  The  heterogeneous  nature  of 
such  an  offertory  made  it  necessary,  in  the  fourth 
century,  to  forbid  the  offering  of  anything  but 
bread  and  wine  at  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrament. 

(13)  The    late    Bishop   of     Salisbury    (Dr,    John 
Wordsworth)    tells  us,  "  The  general   collection  of 
offerings  in  money  seems  to  date  from  a  decree  of  a 
Roman   Synod  of  A.D.  1078,   under  Pope    Gregory 
VII.     ...     In  the  twelfth  century,  offerings  in 
money  seem  to  have  generally  taken  the  place  of 
the  earlier  (popular)   oblations  of  bread  and  wine." 

(14)  To   this  day,   in    English   ecclesiastical  law, 
"  oblations  "  mean  that  part  of  the  offertory  devoted 
to  the   upkeep  of  the  churches  and  the  ministry, 
and   are  thus  distinguished  from    the  "  alms  "  for 
the  poor;  on  this  point   the  reader  will  do  well  to 
consult  Bishop  Dowden's  Further  Studies,  chap.  ix. 
§4. 

When  the  Church  was  an  unestablished  unen 
dowed  society  dependent  for  its  continued  existence 
upon  the  voluntary  gifts  of  its  members,  the  offertory 
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naturally  had  an  importance  which  in  these  days  we 
can  hardly  realise.  And  when  the  eucharistic  bread 
and  wine  were  in  fact  part  of  the  offertory  given  by 
the  people,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  be 
regarded  as,  in  the  words  of  Irenaeus  (178  A. D.),  "a 
kind  of  firstfruits  of  His  creatures,"  (15)  represent 
ing  the  whole  offertory  from  which  they  were  taken, 
and  the  whole  offertory,  in  its  turn,  being  only  an 
outward  and  visible  expression  of  Christians'  desire 
to  give  themselves,  their  souls  and  bodies,  all  that 
they  have  and  are,  to  their  Redeemer.  It  is,  there 
fore,  evident  that  the  "  oblation  "  of  unconsecrated 
bread  and  wine  in  the  Primitive  Church  was  very 
different  from  the  modern  "  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass." 
The  former  was  a  Scriptural  "  offering  "  of  man's 
gifts  to  his  Creator  (2  Cor.  ix.  11—14  ;  Phil.  iv. 
18;  Heb.  xiii.  16),  as  innocent  of  any  sacerdotal 
connotation  in  the  Early  Church  as  our  own 
"  presentation "  of  the  collection  at  the  Lord's 
Table ;  but  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  based  on  the 
"  blasphemous  fable  and  dangerous  deceit "  that 
"  the  priest  doth  offer  Christ  for  the  quick  and  dead 
to  have  remission  of  pain  or  guilt  "  (Article  XXXI.). 
Similarity  of  phrase  should  never  make  us  overlook 
difference  of  doctrine;  we  know  what  a  Romish 
priest  means  when  he  uses  the  words  "  offer  the 
oblation,"  yet  that  very  phrase  was  used  in  the 
Early  Church  fy  describe  the  act  of  the  deacons 
bringing  the  elements  to  the  bishop,  as  our  church 
wardens  now  take  the  collection  to  the  minister. 
(16)  However,  "circumstances  alter  cases,"  hence 
it  follows  t&at  sacrificial  language  which  in  the 
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Early  Church  meant  no  harm,  would  at  the  present 
day  be  mischievous  as  affording  a  shelter  to  errors 
which  have  arisen  subsequently. 

The  other  point  of  importance  in  the  Liturgies  is 
the  Epiclesis,  or  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
the  elements,  to  "  make  "  them  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  Though  such  language  would  now  be 
intolerable  it  must  not  hastily  be  assumed  that  it 
signified  the  "  Real  "  Presence  in  the  early  Church. 
Curiously  enough,  it  first  occurs  in  writers  at  least 
accused  of  heresy.  Tertullian  (210  A.D.),  after 
his  lapse  into  Montanism,  is  the  first  Father  to 
write  of  "making  the  body  of  Christ,"  which  he 
does  in  these  words  :  "The  bread  taken  and  distri 
buted  to  His  disciples,  that  very  thing  He  made 
His  own  body,  by  saying,  '  This  is  My  body,'  that  is, 
the  figure  of  My  body."  (17)  We  see  that  Ter 
tullian  did  not  mean  that  the  bread  was  literally 
turned  into  Christ's  body,  but  that  it  was  "  made  " 
such  figuratively  and  representatively,  in  being  con 
stituted  the  appointed  figure  of  it. 

The  next  person  to  employ  this  phrase  is  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  (347  A.D.),  who  was  supposed  to  be 
tinged  with  Arianism.  Describing  the  Liturgy  he 
says : — 

"  We  call  upon  the  merciful  God  to  send  forth  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  gifts  set  forth,  that  He  may  make 
the  bread  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  wine  the  blood  of 
Christ.  For  whatsoever  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  touch  is 
hallowed  and  changed.'1  (18) 

This  ominous  language  is  better  understood  when 
we  compare  it  with  similar  passages  in  Cyril's  same 
book,  for  example  :— 
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"For  just  as  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  eucharist 
before  the  invocation  of  the  adorable  Trinity  were  simple 
bread  and  wine,  while  after  the  invocation  being  per 
formed,  the  bread  becomes  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the 
wine  the  blood  of  Christ ;  so,  in  the  very  same  manner, 
such  meats  as  belong  to  the  pomp  of  Satan,  though 
simple  in  their  own  nature,  by  the  invocation  of  demons 
become  profane."  (19) 

Or  again  : — 

"  Ye  were  anointed  with  the  balsam,  being  made 
sharers  and  partakers  of  Christ.  But  look  to  it  that  ye 
think  not  this  balsam  to  be  mere  balsam.  For — just  as 
the  bread  of  the  eucharist,  after  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  not  still  simple  bread,  but  the  body  of 
Christ — so  also  this  holy  balsam  is  not  still  mere  balsam, 
or  as  one  may  say,  common,  after  the  invocation,  but  the 
free  gift  of  Christ,  and  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
being  made  energetic  of  His  own  Godhead.  It  is 
symbolically  applied  to  thy  forehead  and  other  organs  of 
sense  ;  and  while  the  body  is  anointed  with  the  apparent 
balsam,  the  soul  is  hallowed  by  the  Holy  and  Life-giving 
Spirit."  (20) 

This  inflated  rhetoric  needs  little  explanation  to  an 
intelligent  Protestant.  The  bread  "  becomes  "  the 
body  of  Christ  in  just  the  same  way  that  the 
sacrificial  idol-meats  of  the  Gentiles  "  become " 
profane,  and  the  balsam  of  Confirmation  "becomes" 
the  free  gift  of  Christ  and  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Not  literally  and  physically,  but  sacra- 
mentally,  figuratively  and  morally. 

The  earliest  orthodox  writer  to  speak  of  "  mak 
ing  "  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  (21)  appears  to 
be  Chrysostom  (d.  407);  who  also  did  not  use  the 
phrase  in  its  literal  sense.  Arguing  against  Apollin- 
arius  that  Christ's  human  nature  still  remains  after 
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its  union  with  the  Godhead,  he  urges  the  Sacrament 
as  an  illustration  : — 

"  As  before  the  bread  is  sanctified  we  call  it  bread,  but 
when  the  Divine  grace  has  sanctified  it  by  means  of  the 
priest  it  is  freed  from  the  name  of  bread  and  is  thought 
worthy  of  the  name  of  the  Lord's  body,  though  the  nature 
of  bread  remains  in  it,  and  yet  it  is  not  said  that  there 
are  two  bodies,  but  one  body  of  the  Son ;  so  the  Divine 
Nature  being  joined  to  the  body,  both  these  make  one 
Son  and  one  Person."  (22) 

This  passage  calls  to  mind  the  famous  sacramental 
dictum  of  St.  Augustine  (d.  431)  : — 

"  If  sacraments  had  not  some  likeness  to  the  things 
whereof  they  are  sacraments  they  would  not  be  sacra 
ments  at  all.  Moreover,  on  account  of  this  similitude, 
they  often  also  receive  the  names  of  the  very  things 
themselves.  And  so  after  a  certain  way,  the  Sacrament 
of  the  body  of  Christ  is  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the 
sacrament  of  the  blood  of  Christ  is  the  blood  of  Christ ; 
so  also  the  sacrament  of  faith  is  faith.''  (23) 

The  "  sacrament  of  faith  "  (Baptism)  is  certainly 
not  literally  faith,  and  therefore  as  certainly  in 
Augustine's  opinion  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine 
are  not  literally  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

Similar  testimony  could  be  obtained  from  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Ambrose  and  Jerome,  indeed  from  the 
"  Fathers "  generally,  but  one  more  witness  may 
well  be  quoted.  The  Albigenses,  who  were  so 
cruelly  persecuted  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  by  Rome  for  (among  other  so-called 
heresies)  denying  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Real " 
Presence,  did  not  scruple  in  their  Confession  of 
Faith  to  affirm  that 

"  A  priest  whether  good  or  bad  .  .  .  could  make 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  .  .  .  and  that  the 
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bread  and  wine  truly  pass  into  the  body  and  blood  of 

Christ." 

These  martyrs  who  died  rather  than  accept  the 
prevalent  heresy  of  the  "  Real "  Presence,  neverthe 
less  used  the  old  ecclesiastical  phraseology  about 
"  making  the  body."  It  is  highly  suggestive  to  find 
that  whereas  their  original  Confession  used  the  word 
transibant  (pass  into) ,  this  word  is  changed  in  Roger 
of  Hovenden  into  the  unequivocally  Popish  tran- 
substantiabantur  ("  are  transubstantiated  into  ").  (24) 
It  appears,  then,  that  language  about  the  elements 
being  "changed  into"  or  ''made"  the  body  of 
Christ  was  used  for  a  thousand  years — from  Ter- 
tullian  to  the  Albigenses — by  persons  who  distinctly 
repudiated  any  notion  of  a  4<  Real "  Presence  in  the 
elements  ;  and  consequently  that  the  argument  on 
behalf  of  that  doctrine  from  the  Epictesis  in  the 
extant  Liturgies  is  unconvincing  and  even  mislead 
ing. 

Happily  the  "  Church  Orders  "  enable  us  to  go 
behind  the  Liturgies  and  to  see  how  the  language  of 
the  Epiclesis  took  its  present  shape.  In  the 
Didache,  or  "  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  (about 
120  A.D.),  the  consecration  is  most  simple  :— 

"  Now  as  regards  the  Eucharist,  thus  give  thanks  ; 
first,  as  regards  the  cup :  We  thank  Thee,  our  Father, 
for  the  holy  vine  of  David  Thy  servant,  which  Thou  hast 
made  known  to  us  through  Jesus  Thy  Son ;  to  Thee  be 
glory  for  ever.  Just  as  the  broken  bread  was  once 
scattered  in  grains  of  corn  over  the  hills,  and  having 
been  gathered  together  became  one,  so  let  Thy  Church 
be  gathered  together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  into  Thy 
Kingdom  ;  for  Thine  is  the  glory  and  power  through 
Jesus  Christ  for  ever." 
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Justin  Martyr  gives  no  formula  of  consecration  in 
the  simple  ceremony  he  describes  :— 

"  There  is  afterwards  brought  to  the  president  of  the 
brethren  bread  and  a  cup  of  diluted  wine ;  and  he  takes 
it  and  sends  up  praise  and  glory  to  the  Father  of  all, 
through  the  name  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
makes  thanksgiving  at  length  for  our  having  been  deemed 
worthy  of  these  things  from  Him."  (25) 

That  this  thanksgiving  was  the  primitive  consecra 
tion,  as  in  the  Didache,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
because  Justin  goes  on  to  tell  how  all  present  par 
take  of  the  bread  and  wine-and- water  "  over  which 
thanks  have  been  given,"  adding,  "  this  food  is 
called  amongst  us  Eucharist."  So  too  Ignatius 
(107  A.D.)  terms  the  elements  themselves  the 
"  Eucharist  "  ;  (26)  which  makes  it  certain  that  the 
"  consecration  "  of  the  elements  was  then  thought 
to  be  effected  by  the  "  Eucharistia "  or  thanks 
given  to  God  for  them. 

Mr.  Woolley  holds  that  before  250  A.D.  there  was 
a  form  of  Liturgy  (which  he  calls  the  "  First  Church 
Order")  current  and  having  authority  throughout 
Christendom.  The  Greek  original  has  perished, 
but  we  have  the  Ethiopic  version,  the  Statutes  of 
the  Apostles;  the  Latin  version,  the  Verona  Frag 
ments  ;  and  the  Syriac  version,  the  Testament  of  our 
Lord.  In  these  we  see  the  first  developments  of 
the  later  Epiclesis ;  the  Ethiopic  version  prays 
thus : — 

"  Remembering  Thy  Death  and  Thy  Resurrection,  we 
offer  unto  Thee  this  bread  and  cup,  giving  thanks  to 
Thee  because  Thou  hast  made  [?  counted]  us  worthy 
to  stand  before  Thee,  and  minister  as  priests  to 
Thee.  We  pray  Thee,  Lord,  and  we  beseech  Thee, 
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to  send  Thy  Holy  Spirit  upon  this  oblation  of  the 
Church,  that  in  joining  them  together,  Thou  mayest 
grant  to  them,  to  all  of  them,  to  them  that  take  it,  that 
it  may  be  unto  them  for  filling  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  for  strengthening  of  faith  in  truth,"  &c.  (27) 

To-day,  however,  the  Ethiopic  Liturgy  (Universal 
Canon)  runs  : — 

"  We  pray  Thee  and  we  beseech  Thee,  to  send  Thy 
Holy  Spirit  and  virtue  upon  this  bread  and  this  cup, 
that  He  may  make  them  both  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  (28) 

The  old  prayer  was  simply  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  impart  the  grace  of  the  sacrament  to  each 
communicant ;  the  modern  prayer  contemplates  a 
change  (whether  literal  or  figurative)  in  the  elements 
themselves. 

Another  instance  of  change  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  so-called  "Clementine  Liturgy."  In  its  earliest 
form  embodied  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  the  prayer  is  that  God  will  send  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon 

"  this  sacrifice,  that  He  may  show  forth  this  bread  the 
body  of  Thy  Christ,  and  this  cup  the  blood  of  Thy 

Christ;  "(29) 

which  is  only  a  prayer  for  spiritual  illumination  to 
be  granted  to  the  communicants.  In  the  later 
Coptic  text  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Apostles  it  emerges 
in  this  form  : — 

"  Let  the  chief  priest  supplicate  over  the  oblation  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  may  come  upon  it,  and  make  the  bread 
indeed  the  body  of  the  Christ,  and  the  cup  the  blood  of 
the  Christ."  (30) 

The  Mesopotamian  Nestorian  Liturgy  of  Addai 
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and  Maris  is  described  by  Neale  as  "  one  of  the 
earliest,  and  perhaps  the  very  earliest,  of  the  many 
formularies  of  the  Christian  sacrifice,"  (31)  and 
Benaudot  thinks  that  it  may  be  the  old  Mesopo- 
tamian  Liturgy  used  before  the  rise  of  Nestorianism 
in  the  fifth  century.  (32)  Here  the  invocation  is 
remarkably  simple : — 

"  May  Thy  Holy  Spirit  come,  O  Lord,  and  rest  upon 
this  oblation  of  Thy  servants  which  they  offer,  and  bless 
and  sanctify  it ;  and  may  it  be  unto  us  for  the  propitia 
tion  of  our  offences,  and  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  and 
for  a  grand  hope  of  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  for  a 
new  life  in  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens,  with  all  who 
have  been  pleasing  before  Him."  (33) 

The  later  "Liturgy  of  Nestorius  "  introduces  dif 
ferent  ideas : — 

"  May  the  grace  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit  come,  O  Lord,  and 
dwell  and  rest  upon  this  oblation  which  we  offer  before 
Thy  face,  and  hallow  it  and  make  it,  namely  this  bread 
and  cup,  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Thou  transmitting  these  things,  and  hallowing  them  by 
the  working  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit."  (3$) 

An  ancient  treatise,  called,  "  Concerning  the 
Sacraments"  (De  Sacramentis) ,  used  to  be  ascribed 
to  Ambrose  of  Milan,  but  critics  generally  doubt  its 
authorship.  Scudamore  assigns  it  to  Ambrose  of 
Cahors  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century ;  Mr. 
Edmund  Bishop  places  it  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth 
century ;  Mr.  Woolley  thinks  it  may  really  be  by 
St.  Ambrose;  amusingly  enough,  at  the  Westminster 
Eucharistic  Congress  (1908),  Cardinal  Ferrari, 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  claimed  it  (in  a  Latin  oration) 
as  the  work  of  Ambrose,  while  the  first  man  whom 
he  called  upon  to  speak,  Canon  Scannell,  said  (in 
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English)  that  it  came  from  "  some  unknown  writer 
of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century."  (35)  Whatever  its 
date  and  authorship,  the  book  preserves  a  very 
ancient  form  of  the  Roman  Canon  of  the  Mass,  and 
we  learn  from  it  that  the  consecration  began  with 
these  words  : — 

"  Make  unto  us  this  oblation,  ascribed,  ratified,  reason 
able,  and  acceptable,  since  it  is  the  figure  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord."  (36) 

At  the  present  day  the  same  place  in  the  Canon 
runs : — 

"  Which  oblation  do  Thou,  O  God,  we  beseech  Thee, 
deign  to  make  blessed,  ascribed,  ratified,  reasonable,  and 
acceptable :  that  it  may  be  made  unto  us  the  body  and 
blood,"  &c. 

The  evidence  makes  it  sufficiently  plain  that  the 
Liturgies  did  not  originally  contain  the  language 
upon  which  men  now  build  theories  of  the  "  Heal  " 
Presence,  but  that  such  phraseology  is  the  interpo 
lation  of  later  ages. 

The  extant  Liturgies  are  divided  into  two  main 
families,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western.  The 
principal  Eastern  ones  are  those  of  "  Chrysostom," 
used  in  the  Church  of  Constantinople  and  its  imme 
diate  dependencies  ;  "  St.  Basil,"  used  by  the  Greek 
Orthodox  of  Asia  Minor;  "  St.  James,"  in  the  Patri 
archate  of  Jerusalem ;  "  St.  Mark "  in  that  of 
Alexandria.  Of  course,  none  of  these  are  genuine 
productions  of  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear ; 
Cardinal  Perron  suggested  that  they  derived  their 
names  not  from  their  authors  but  from  the  Churches- 
which  used  them.  This  theory  is  generally  accepted 
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so  that  it  is  held,  for  instance,  that  the  "  Liturgy 
of  St.  Mark  "  is  so  called  because  it  is  used  by  the 
Church  of  St.  Mark,  the  traditional  founder  of 
Alexandrian  Christianity.  The  best  known  Western 
Rites  are  the  Eoman,  the  Milanese  or  Ambrosian, 
the  Gallican  or  French  (superseded  by  the  Roman 
in  the  eighth  century),  and  theMozarabic  or  Spanish. 
The  Preliminary  Observations  on  Public  Worship 
in  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Spanish  Reformed  Church 
say  : — 

"  The  Boman  Eite  is  relatively  modern  in  Spain ;  and, 
apart  from  the  errors  which  it  contains,  is  simply  a 
novelty  to  our  nation.  Anyone  who  has  studied  ecclesi 
astical  history  knows  that  Spain  had  her  own  proper 
Rite,  named  by  some  the  Isidorian,  by  others  the  Gothic, 
and  by  others  the  Toledan  or  Mozarabic.  A  Rite  which 
gave  up  its  position,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
at  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  Rite  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  of  which  there  is  still  found  a  weak 
reminiscence  in  the  Mozarabic  Chapel  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Toledo,  and  a  still  more  feeble  one  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Saviour  (called  of  Talavera)  in  the  old  Cathedral  at  Sala 
manca." 

We  have  no  reliable  information  as  to  the  Liturgy 
used  by  the  British  Church,  except  that  it  belonged 
(as  we  should  imagine)  to  the  Gallican  family. 
Warren's  Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Celtic  Church 
(Oxford,  1881)  contains  practically  everything  re 
maining  of  the  old  Celtic  Service-books.  Augustine 
of  Canterbury  introduced  the  Roman  Missal  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  and  this,  with  certain 
differences  in  certain  dioceses,  became  the  service- 
book  of  the  whole  island  in  the  course  of  time.  We 
need  to  be  on  our  guard  against  Ritualistic  myth- 
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ology  here,  for  wild  statements  are  often  made 
regarding  St.  John  composing  the  Ephesian  Liturgy, 
Ephesians  transplanting  it  to  Gaul,  Gauls  taking  it 
to  Britain,  Augustine  reviewing  it  and  making  a 
fresh  Liturgy  from  it  and  the  Koinan  Bite.  There 
is  no  shred  of  evidence  worthy  of  the  name  for  these 
rambling  surmises.  The  only  known  Liturgy  of  the 
English  for  nine  hundred  years  before  the  Reforma 
tion  was  the  Roman  Missal,  with  local  variations  of 
"  use,"  which  were  then  customary  throughout  the 
Roman  Communion. 


CHAPTEK  II. 

The    Mediaeval    Service    Books. 

IT  will  be  necessary  to  treat  of  the  Missal  at  what 
may  appear  a  disproportionate  length  because  the 
controversy  of  the  English  Reformation  raged  round 
the  Holy  Communion,  just  as  at  the  present  day 
Ritualism  fastens  itself  upon  this  same  holy  sacra 
ment.  Of  the  multifarious  books  containing  the 
other  services  of  the  pre-Reformation  Church,  it  is 
only  needful  to  specify  three,  viz.  (1)  the  Breviary, 
which  contained  the  "  Canonical  Hours,"  the  pre 
cursors  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer;  (2)  the 
Manual,  containing  the  "  occasional "  offices,  such 
as  Baptism,  Matrimony,  Extreme  Unction,  Burial, 
and  so  on  ;  (3)  the  Pontifical,  which  held  those  rites 
which  only  a  " Pontiff"  or  Bishop  was  to  perform, 
for  instance,  Ordination  and  the  consecration  of 
"  Altars  "  ;  or  of  which  the  Bishop  was  the  "  or 
dinary  minister,"  as  Confirmation. 

These  services  varied  widely  in  character.  Some 
were  thoroughly  reprehensible  in  their  fundamental 
idea,  such  as  the  "  Little  Office,"  devoted  to  the  wor 
ship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  "  Creeping  to  the  Cross," 
an  idolatrous  veneration  of  a  piece  of  wood.  Some 
had  a  good  foundation,  almost  entirely  obscured  by 
superstition,  like  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  where 
Christian  comfort  of  the  invalid  was  subordinated  to 
the  administration  of  the  mediaeval  Sacraments  of 
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Extreme  Unction  and  Penance,  together  with  that 
counterfeit  of  the  Communion  known  as  the  "  Viati 
cum."  In  other  cases  Christian  rites  were  debased 
by  superstitious  additions,  as  when  Baptism  was  ad 
ministered  with  exorcisms,  drops  of  candle-grease 
and  expectoration,  the  Litany  sung  with  constant 
invocations  of  saints,  and  the  dead  buried  with 
prayers  for  their  souls.  Other  rites  were  survivals 
of  the  puerilities  which  amused  the  barbarians  of 
the  Dark  Ages,  but  which  are  unsuited  to  civilised 
and  educated  peoples,  as,  for  example,  "  The  Blessing 
of  the  Holy  Fire,"  and  "  Tenebrae,"  which  are 
now  performed  in  the  Church  of  England  during 
Holy  Week  by  "  advanced  "  Eitualists. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  services  to 
us  are  the  Hours  or  Daily  Office.  The  Monastic 
ideal  was  to  have  seven  hours  of  prayer — five  in  the 
morning,  Matins  (three  Nocturns),  Lauds,  and  Prime, 
and  two  in  the  evening,  Vespers  and  Compline.  The 
number,  name,  and  contents  of  these  "Hours"  varied 
considerably  from  their  first  appearance  in  the  fifth 
century  till  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand),  at  about  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  reformed  and  issued 
them  in  a  book  which  was  called  the  "  Breviary." 
Although  the  "Breviary"  gave  the  fixed  parts  of 
these  services,  the  variable  parts  were  prescribed  by 
the  "Ordinale,"  or,  as  it  was  called  later,  the  "Pica'' 
or  "Pie,"  while  special  features  distinctive  of  certain 
local "  uses  "  were  to  be  derived  from  another  book  of 
rules  called  the  "  Consuetudinary."  The  variable 
items  had  to  be  hunted  up  in  different  places,  the 
lessons  in  the  Lectionary,  the  Legendary,  Passionary, 
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Homilary,  Sermologus,  and  Bibliotheca ;  anthems, 
responses,  collects,  &c.,  in  the  Antiphonary ;  and 
the  Psalms  in  the  Psalter.  So  that  it  is  not  without 
reason  that  the  preface  to  the  Prayer  Book  complains 
of  the  "  number  and  hardness  of  the  rules  called  the 
'  Pie,'  and  the  manifold  changings  of  the  service  "  ; 
or  that  printers  call  unsorted  type  "  pie."  As 
a  result  it  was  found  impossible,  before  the 
Reformation,  to  cause  the  "  Hours  "  to  become  de 
votions  which  the  laity  could  appreciate  or  frequent. 
The  chief  faults  to  be  found  in  the  pie-Reformation 
"Hours"  were  their  excessive  complications;  the  use 
of  the  Latin  language  instead  of  the  vernacular; 
superstitious  ritual,  such  as  the  use  (occasionally)  of 
incense,  and  saying  of  some  prayers  inaudibly ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  reading  of  the  Scripture 
was  broken  and  even  superseded  by  human  writings. 
There  was  not — if  we  except  some  invocation  of 
Saints — much  false  doctrine  in  the  "  Hours."  Nor 
is  this  remarkable.  The  Hours  were  merely  for  the 
worship  of  Almighty  God  in  prayer,  praise,  and 
psalmody;  and  therefore  as  Borne  is  orthodox  on 
the  subject  of  the  Godhead,  there  was  really  little  if 
any  opportunity  for  her  heresies  to  be  set  forth  in 
these  services.  Far  otherwise  was  it  with  the  Mass, 
for  Korne  has  so  depraved  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacra 
ment  that  the  Mediaeval  Missal  (though  containing 
traces  of  earlier  purity),  was  as  a  whole  a  heap  of 
idolatrous  will-worship.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Scripture  was  broken  up  in  the  Breviary  may  be 
illustrated  from  the  service  for  Advent  Sunday.  At 
the  first  Nocturn  the  first  lesson  was  Isaiah  i.  1,  2  ; 
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then  came  five  responds  and  versicles  ;  after  which 
the  second  lesson,  the  third  and  fourth  verses  of  the 
chapter ;  then  another  respond  and  versicle ;  and 
then  the  third  lesson  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  verses- 
In  the  second  Nocturn,  instead  of  continuing  the 
chapter,  the  three  lessons  were  taken  from  the 
"  Sermon  of  Saint  Maximus  the  Bishop."  In  this 
way  no  connected  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  no 
complete  reading  of  any  book  of  the  Bible  was  ever 
provided  by  the  "  Hours  "  ;  although  the  Preface  to 
the  Prayer  Book  "  Concerning  the  Services  of  the 
Church  "  truly  says  that  the  "  Ancient  Fathers  " 
originally  designed  the  Hours  Services  in  such  a 
way  "that  all  the  whole  Bible  (or  the  greatest  part 
thereof)  should  be  read  over  once  every  year." 

When  the  Reformers  came  to  deal  with  these  offices 
they  provided  only  one  service  for  the  morning  and 
ono  for  the  evening;  almost  all  of  the  old  forms  were 
abolished  by  this  drastic  condensation,  but  the  new 
offices  were  almost  entirely  drawn  from  the  old  ones 
and  from  the  Bible.  Although  the  daily  services 
have  been  subjected  to  some  changes  since  1549, 
these  are  not  (except  in  the  case  of  the  Confession 
and  Absolution)  of  very  much  importance  doctrinally, 
and  therefore  we  may  analyse  the  present  services 
and  refer  the  items  to  their  sources. 

From  the  Holy  Scripture,  then,  we  derive  the 
Opening  Sentences,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Venite, 
the  Psalms  for  the  Day,  the  Lessons,  the  Benedictus, 
Magnificat,  Nunc  Dimittis,  the  Psalms  alternative 
to  these  Canticles,  and  the  final  blessing,  2  Cor.  xiii. 
To  the  Reformers  we  are  indebted  for  the  Exhorta- 
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tion,  Confession,  Absolution,  Prayer  for  the  King, 
that  for  the  Eoyal  Family  (composed  by  Archbishop 
Whitgift  in  1604  ?)  ;  also  for  the  Lesser  Litany, 
which  perhaps  they  selected  from  various  places  in 
the  old  "Hours,"  and  for  the  " Prayer  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom,"  which  Cranmer  seems  to  have  obtained 
(indirectly)  from  the  Liturgies  of  Basil  and  Chry. 
sostom.  The  items  from  the  Pre-Reformation 
services  are  the  versicles,  responses,  and  Gloria  before 
the  Psalms,  the  Te  Deum,  Benedicite,  Creed,  "  Lord 
be  with  you,"  and  Kyrie,  with  part  of  the  Lesser 
Litany,  the  Collects  for  the  Day,  which  are  generally 
to  be  traced  in  substance  at  least  to  the  ancient 
"  Sacramentaries  "  ascribed  to  Popes  Gelasius  and 
Gregory  (except  those  for  Saints'  Days,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  re- written  by  the  Reformers  to  guard 
against  Saint  worship),  the  Collects  for  Peace,  Grace, 
and  Aid,  and  the  Prayer  for  the  Clergy  and  People, 
from  the  same  sources. 

It  will  be  seen  how  Scriptural  and  ancient  were 
the  portions  of  the  "  Hours  "  retained  by  the  Re 
formers.  The  versicles  and  responses  are,  when  not 
the  very  words  of  Scripture,  the  echoes  at  least  of 
the  Divine  Word  ;  the  Collects,  sententious  expres 
sions  of  great  thoughts  in  language  of  unrivalled 
simplicity  and  power,  which  are  all  well  over  a 
thousand,  and  some  perhaps  well  over  fifteen 
hundred  years  old.  The  matchless  strains  of  the 
Te  Deum  have  sounded  in  the  Church  since  the  fifth 
century.  From  the  end  of  the  second  century  the 
Apostles'  Creed — though  not  always  couched  in  the 
exact  wording  now  used — has  stated  the  faith  of 
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Christians ;  while  that  magnificent  apostrophe,  the 
Benedicite,  is  pre-Christian,  being  a  paraphrase  and 
enlargement  of  the  148th  Psalm,  contained  in  the 
Greek  additions  to  the  Book  of  Daniel  (chap.  in.). 

If  we  admire  the  substance  of  the  things  that  the 
Reformers  retained  from  the  old  books,  we  shall  not 
less  admire  the  alterations  they  made  in  their 
setting.  Thus  the  Breviary  ordered  the  Creed  to  be 
said  by  the  "whole  choir  privately"  ;  but  the  Prayer 
Book  orders  this  confession  of  faith  to  be  said  aloud 
by  the  whole  congregation.  The  old  Rubric  directed 
the  priest  to  begin  the  Lord's  Prayer  always 
inaudibty,  and  only  to  raise  his  voice  at  "  and  lead 
us  not  into  temptation,"  so  that  the  choir  might 
join  in  at  "But  deliver  us  from  evil";  the  Reformers 
directed  it  to  be  said  in  an  "  audible  "  or  "  loud  " 
voice,  and  the  people  to  repeat  it  with  the 
minister  "  wheresoever  it  is  used  in  Divine  Service." 
In  the  old  versicles  and  responses  the  singular  was 
generally  employed,  "Lord,  open  Thou  my  lips," 
"  And  my  mouth  shall  announce  (Thy  praise),"  and 
so  on;  where  we  now  read  "our  lips,"  "our  mouth." 
The  former  was  more  agreeable  to  a  function  dis 
charged  by  isolated  priestly  worshippers,  the  latter 
enforces  the  grand  English  ideal  of  a  united  congre 
gation  engaged  in  "common"  prayer.  The  Breviary 
again  directed  each  petition  of  the  Kyrie  ("  Lord, 
have  mercy  ")  to  be  repeated  thrice  ;  the  Reformers 
rightly  discontinued  this  "vain  repetition,"  leaving 
only  the  invocation  of  mercy  from  each  Person 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

From  the  middle  of  the  seventh  to  the  middle  of 
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the  sixteenth  century  the  Roman  Missal  variously 
modified  was  the  prevalent  Communion  Service  in 
this  country.  At  the  Reformation  certain  items  of 
it,  not  embodying  mediaeval  errors,  were  incorpor 
ated  into  the  Prayer  Book ;  so  that  for  all  English 
Christians  the  Roman  Missal  has  a  peculiar  interest. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Missal  in  its  present 
form  has  any  real  claim  to  antiquity,  for  no  item 
in  it  to  which  Protestants  take  exception  can  be 
proved  to  have  existed  in  the  earliest  ages. 

The  Roman  "  Mass,"  as  it  stands  now,  is  divisible 
into  six  parts — the  Preparation  or  Introit,  the  In 
struction,  the  Offertory,  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  or 
Consecration,  the  Communion  or  Reception  of  the 
Sacrament,  the  Post-Communion  or  Thanksgiving. 

(1)  THE  PREPARATION. 

When  the  priest  is  in  the  vestry  he  is  directed  to 
put  on  his  various  vestments  with  appropriate 
prayers.  He  then  enters  the  church  bearing  a  small 
linen  cloth  called  the  "  corporal "  and  a  chalice 
without  wine,  but  having  a  wafer  in  it.  He  pro 
ceeds  to  the  "  altar,"  spreads  the  corporal  upon  it, 
and  places  the  chalice  with  the  wafer  upon  the 
corporal.  He  then  descends  to  the  foot  of  the  altar 
and,  after  bowing  and  crossing  himself,  he  com 
mences  the  Mass  proper  with  the  invocation  "  In 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Amen."  Then  comes  the  antiphon, 
"I  will  go  in  unto  the  altar  of  God,"  after  which  he 
and  the  attendants  say  the  psalm  Judica  (Psalm  xliii.) 
in  alternate  verses.  He  then  says  the  Confiteor,  a 
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confession  of  sin  to  God,  to  the  Saints  and  Angels, 
and  to  the  congregation.  The  lay  attendants  then 
give  him  absolution  by  the  Misereatur,  a  prayer, 
"  May  the  Almighty  God  have  mercy  upon  you,  and, 
having  forgiven  all  thy  sins,  lead  thee  to  everlasting 
life."  The  people  then  recite  the  Confi teor,  and  are 
absolved  by  the  priest  with  an  equally  Scriptural 
prayer  in  addition  to  the  Misereatur.  After  certain 
prayers,  versicles,  responses,  offering  of  incense,  the 
Introit,  the  ninefold  Kyrie,  comes  the  Gloria  in 
Excelsis.  Then  follows 

(2)  THE  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Collects  for  the  day  are  recited,  which  give 
the  keynote  of  the  special  devotional  aspect  of  each 
service,  then  the  Epistle  is  read,  followed  by  the 
Gradual  (two  verses  of  a  Psalm,  the  first  being  sung 
from  the  steps — "  gradus  " — of  the  altar  by  two 
choristers,  the  other  in  response  by  the  whole  choir); 
the  Alleluia  (this  word,  which  is  sometimes  sung  on 
certain  festivals)  ;  the  Tract  (which  replaces  the 
Alleluia  on  fast  days ;  a  sentence  of  Scripture  sung 
tractim,  that  is.  heavily  or  sorrowfully);  the  Sequence 
or  Prosa  (a  song  of  praise  following  the  Alleluia  on 
high  festivals).  The  deacon  kneels  before  the  altar 
imploring  Divine  cleansing  that  he  may  worthily 
read  the  Gospel ;  he  takes  the  Gospel  book  to  the 
priest,  asks  and  receives  his  blessing  ;  he  then  reads 
the  Gospel.  The  Nicene  Creed  follows,  after  which 

(3)  THE  OFFERTORY 

is  commenced.  The  unconsecrated  elements  are 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  God  with  much  ceremony  and 
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with  five  special  prayers.  The  people  are  exhorted 
to  pray  God  to  accept  the  sacrifice  "which  is  equally 
your  sacrifice  and  mine,"  to  which  they  make  a 
suitable  reply.  The  Secreta  (or  secret  prayers)  are 
said  inaudibly;  then  come  the  Sursum  Corda  ("Lift 
up  your  hearts"),  the  Preface  ("It  is  very  meet  and 
right"),  and  the  Tersanctus,  which  the  Greeks  call 
Trisagion  ("Holy,  Holy,  Holy"),  introducing 

(4)  THE  CANON  OF  THE  MASS. 
This  is  the  Consecration  Prayer  of  the  Church 
of  Kome.  It  is  a  long  item,  but  divided  into 
about  ten  sections,  which  are  known  by  their  first 
words  : — (1)  The  Te  igitur  is  a  prayer  for  the  whole 
Church,  especially  naming  the  Pope  and  the  Dio 
cesan.  (2)  Memento  Domine,  a  commemoration  of 
the  living,  especially  of  the  present  congregation. 
(3)  Communicantes,  a  memory  of  the  Saints,  and  a 
prayer  for  their  intercessions.  (4)  Hanc  igitur, 
is  a  prayer  for  the  acceptance  of  the  "  oblation,"  and 
for  peace  and  salvation  to  be  granted  to  the  wor 
shippers.  (5)  Quam  oblationem  is  the  actual  Conse 
cration  :  it  prays  that  the  elements  "  may  to  us  be 
made  "  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  and  recites  the 
Lord's  words  of  Institution  over  the  bread  and  wine. 
(6)  Unde  et  memo-res  offers  the  consecrated  Sacrament 
to  God  in  sacrifice.  (7)  Supplices  Te  rogamus  seeks  a 
blessing  upon  all  communicants.  (8)  Memento 
etiam  Domine,  a  commemoration  of  the  Dead  and 
prayer  for  them.  ((J)  Nobis  quoque,  a  prayer  for  the 
living  also.  (10)  Per  quern  haec  omnia,  an  ascrip 
tion  of  praise  to  God  through  Christ.  This  finishes 
the  Canon. 
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(5)  THE  COMMUNION 

opens  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  then  a  Collect  seek 
ing  the  intercession  of  the  Saints,  a  prayer  for  bless 
ing  on  the  recipients,  and  the  Agnus  Dei.  The 
priest,  after  saying  three  prayers  for  the  peace  of 
the  Church,  for  the  final  perseverance  of  himself, 
and  for  blessings  in  reception,  proceeds  to  communi 
cate  himself,  and  afterwards  the  people,  if  there  are 
any  to  communicate.  After  a  prayer  for  benediction 
on  those  who  have  received,  comes 

(6)  THE   POST-COMMUNION. 

The  "ablution  of  the  vessels"  follows,  and  the 
prayer  or  prayers  called  the  "  Post-Communion." 
The  people  are  told  Ite,  missa  est  ("  Go,  the  congre 
gation  is  dismissed  "),  yet  still  stay  on  to  hear  the 
priest  pray  for  himself  and  the  acceptance  of  his 
service,  to  give  a  Benediction,  and  to  read  the  "Last 
Gospel,"  i.e.,  the  first  fourteen  verses  of  St.  John's 
Gospel.  He  returns  to  the  vestry  to  disrobe,  say 
ing  the  Canticle  Benedicite,  and  the  Mass  is  finished 

In  the  above  account  of  the  Mass,  the  elaborate 
superstitious  ceremonial  and  a  great  many  minor 
features  of  the  service  have  been  omitted,  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  be  able  to  grasp  a  connected  idea  of  the 
Mass  as  a  whole.  The  Mass  as  performed  is  by  no 
means  the  "reasonable  service  "  that  this  summary 
of  it  makes  it  appear.  It  is  a  bewildering  succession 
of  acts  and  mutterings  on  the  part  of  the  priest 
which  it  is  difficult  either  to  hear  or  understand, 
and  impossible  for  the  laity  to  join  in  as  intelligent 
and  "  common ' '  worship.  It  may  be  well  to  illustrate 
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the  complexity  of  the  Rornish  ritual  by  giving  as  an 
example  the  beginning  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Canon  duly  "  rubricated  "  :— 

The  Preface  finished,  the  priest  extending  and  joining 
his  hands,  lifts  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  immediately 
letting  them  fall,  his  head  lowly  bowed  down  before  the 
altar,  and  his  hands  laid  upon  it,  begins  the  Canon 
secretly  :  "  Therefore  most  merciful  Father,  we  sup- 
pliantly  pray  and  beseech  Thee, — he  kisses  the  altar — 
through  Jesus  Christ — he  bows  to  the  Cross — Thy  Son,  our 
Lord,  that  Thou  wouldst  vouchsafe  to  accept  and  bless — 
he  stands  erect  with  joined  hands — these  gifts,  these 
offerings,  these  holy  unspotted  sacrifices — signing  thrice 
over  the  host  and  chalice ;  then  extending  his  hands  he 
proceeds — which  we  offer  unto  Thee,"  &c.,  &c. 

In  criticising  the  Missal  as  it  now  stands,  the  first 
thing  to  note  is  that  most  of  the  superstition  and 
idolatry  in  the  Mass  is  contained  in  the  rubrics,  not  in 
the  prayers  of  the  book,  and  that  the  rubrics  are  rela 
tively  new,  while  the  prayers  are  relatively  old.  The 
crossings,  bowings,  genuflections,  mutterings,  changes 
of  posture,  and  so  on,  which  sensible  people  so  very 
much  dislike  are  all,  of  course,  ordered  by  the 
rubrics  alone.  The  rubrics  do  very  much  worse 
than  this,  however.  For  instance,  the  Agnus  Dei  is 
a  beautiful  Scriptural  prayer,  "  O  Lamb  of  God,  who 
takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon 
us.  ...  Grant  us  Thy  peace."  Now  mark 
the  rubric,  which  prescribes  its  use  just  after  the 
consecration :  "  The  priest  covers  the  chalice,  and 
kneeling,  adores  the  sacrament ;  he  rises,  and  with 
his  hands  joined  and  head  bowed  to  the  sacrament, 
he  says  aloud,  striking  his  breast  thrice,  thus,  '  0 
Lamb  of  God,'  "  &c.  That  rubric  perverts  the 
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Agnus  into  idolatry.  All  these  fearful  rubrics  are 
new.  No  adoration  of  the  Sacrament  was  pre 
scribed  till  Pope  Honorius  III.,  in  1219,  sent  a  mes 
sage  to  that  effect  to  the  clergy  of  Sweden,  and  his 
letter  was  embodied  in  the  Canon  Law  of  Borne  by 
his  successor,  Gregory  IX.  Even  then  it  was  by  no 
means  everywhere  obeyed.  During  the  thirteenth 
century  there  were  heated  quarrels  as  to  whether 
the  consecration  was  effected  when  the  words  were 
said  over  each  separately,  or  only  when  they  had 
been  said  over  both  the  elements.  Some  Missals  of 
the  fifteenth  and  even  of  the  sixteenth  century,  while 
they  contain  directions  for  the  adoration  of  the  con 
secrated  bread,  have  no  mention  of  worshipping  the 
wine.  So  that  these  idolatrous  rubrics  cannot  be 
earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century,  and  may  be  as 
late  as  the  sixteenth. 

The  rubrics,  and  even  some  of  the  prayers  in  the 
Missal,  varied  widely  in  every  country  and  almost  in 
every  diocese  until  the  Reformation.  The  Preface 
to  the  Prayer  Book  remin  Is  us  that  in  England 
we  had  the  competing  "  Uses  "  of  Salisbury,  Here 
ford,  Bangor,  York,  and  Lincoln.  The  very  title  of 
the  present  Roman  Missal  betrays  how  recently  this 
infallible  united  Church  has  acquired  a  fixed  and 
authoritative  Mass-book  : — "  The  Roman  Missal, 
restored  agreeably  to  the  decree  of  the  most  holy 
Council  of  Trent ;  edited  by  the  command  of  Pius  V. ; 
revised  and  ratified  by  the  authority  of  Clement  VIII. 
and  Urban  VIII.  In  which  all  things  are  arranged 
in  their  proper  places,  and  to  which  are  added  the 
very  newest  Masses  of  the  Saints."  The  Tridentine 
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decree  was  issued  December  4th,  1563.  The  dates 
of  the  Pontiffs  were  Pius  V.,  1566—1572  ;  Clement 
VIII.,  1592—1605;  and  Urban  VIII.,  1623—1644. 
The  second  fact  in  relation  to  the  criticism  of  the 
Missal  is  that  whole  blocks  of  objectionable  prayers 
are  of  very  late  date.  For  instance,  the  seven  vestry 
prayers  of  the  priest  in  putting  on  his  paraphernalia 
must  clearly  be  of  a  later  date  than  the  idea  of  special 
vestments  with  peculiar  significations  for  the  priests. 
But  we  know  that  even  the  chasuble  itself  was  not 
a  *'  special  vestment  "  till  about  the  eleventh  century. 
We  are  therefore  sure  that  all  these  prayers  must 
have  come  in  since  then  (Church  Association  Tract, 
No.  392).  The  repeated  prayers  at  the  various 
offerings  of  incense,  again,  must  be  later  than  the 
ceremonial  use  of  incense.  The  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  (1906)  would  apparently  date 
these  prayers  from  about  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century  (Sec.  145).  The  five  prayers  at  the  Offer 
tory  mentioned  above  are  of  very  late  introduction. 
The  great  Roman  apologist,  Cardinal  Bellarrnine, 
says :  "  Those  five  prayers  .  .  .  are  neither 
very  ancient,  nor  were  they  read  in  the  Roman 
Church  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  hence  it  is  that 
neither  Walafrid  nor  Rupert,  nor  Amalar  nor  Alcuin, 
nay,  nor  even  Innocent  III.  (1198 — 1216),  make  any 
mention  of  these  prayers."  (1)*  So  that  all  these 
prayers  were  introduced  into  the  Mass-book  less  than 
three  hundred  years  before  Luther  began  to  attack 
the  Mass. 

*  See  "Note  CDncerning  References"  at  the  beginning  of  this 
book. 
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The  third  fact  is  that  even  after  we  have  got  rid 
of  these  very  late  corruptions,  there  are  still  earlier 
interpolations  that  must  be  eliminated  before  we  can 
get  any  true  idea  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Roman 
Church  as  it  was  in  the  earliest  ages.  In  doing  this 
we  can  have  no  better  guide  than  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Mr.  Edmund  Bishop,  to  whose  learning 
we  may  pay  the  high  compliment  of  saying  that 
it  equals  his  scrupulous  candour.  He  delivered 
a  paper  on  "  The  Genius  of  the  Roman  Rite"  at 
a  meeting  of  the  "  Historical  Research  Society," 
held  at  the  Archbishop's  House  at  Westminster, 
on  May  8th,  1899.  That  essay  was  afterwards 
reprinted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Provost  Staley's 
Library  of  Liturgiology  and  Ecclesiology.  He 
shows  that  the  Mass  in  the  fifth  century  at 
Rome  was  most  simple,  and  that  practically  all  the 
points  which  now  give  offence  to  Protestants  as 
distinctively  "  Romish  "  were  not  originally  in  the 
Roman  Mass,  but  were  late  introductions,  chiefly  in 
the  ninth  century,  by  the  command  of  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne. 

Lastly,  even  in  its  present  corrupted  form,  the 
Missal  itself  disproves  the  modern  doctrines  of 
Popery  and  Ritualism.  Indeed,  the  great  Protestant 
divine,  Dean  Field,  in  his  Treatise  of  the  Church, 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  :  "  The  Canon  of  the  Mass, 
rightly  understood,  is  found  to  contain  nothing  in  it 
contrary  to  the  rule  of  faith  and  the  profession  of 
the  Protestant  Churches."  (2)  And  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  his  contention,  for  although 
the  Mass-book  during  the  course  of  ages  has 
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been  subjected  to  such  mutilation,  interpolation, 
and  transposition  that  it  now  presents  scarcely  a 
feature  of  its  early  simplicity,  yet  to  this  day  the  old 
prayers  still  surviving  contain  sufficient  primitive 
truth  to  disprove  the  main  doctrines  of  Borne  re 
garding  the  Holy  Communion.  The  modern  Romish 
(and  Ritualistic)  teaching  is  that  the  bread  and  wine 
by  consecration  are  changed  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  together  with  His  Soul  and  Godhead, 
so  that  the  whole  Christ — true  God  and  true  Man — 
is  "  really  present  "  under  the  "  form  "  (or  appear 
ance)  of  the  consecrated  elements.  As  the  smallest 
particle  of  the  bread  and  the  least  drop  of  the  wine 
is  supposed  to  contain  the  Incarnate  Deity,  Ritualists 
and  Romanists  naturally  hold  that  "  Christ  our  Lord, 
present  in  the  same  most  Holy  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  is  to  be  wor 
shipped  and  adored  "  (E.C.U.  Declaration,  June  21st, 
1900).  It  is  also  asserted  that  the  Saviour,  "under 
the  form  of  bread  and  wine,"  is  offered  up  to  God 
the  Father  as  "a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  living  and  the  dead." 
The  result  of  such  teaching  is  that  instead  of  their 
'*  Mass  "  being  a  rite  at  which  the  ruling  idea  is  for 
the  assembled  people  to  obey  Christ  by  "  taking, 
eating,  and  drinking  "  the  Sacrament  in  remembrance 
of  Him,  it  has  become  generally  a  function  at  which 
the  people  worship  the  "  hidden  God  of  the  Eucharist," 
and  fancy  that  they  and  theirs,  the  dead  no  less  than 
the  living,  receive  untold  benefits  from  the  sacri 
fice,  which  the  priest  is  thought  to  offer  on  their 
behalf.  The  superstitious  custom  of  "  hearing  Mass" 
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has  almost  completely  supplanted  the  idea  of  "Com 
munion,"  or  joint  reception  of  the  sacred  symbols. 

We  have  already  explained  how  in  the  Early 
Church  the  bread  and  wine  still  unconsecrated  were 
offered  in  thanksgiving  to  God  as  an  outward  sign  of 
the  "  self-sacrifice  "  of  the  Church.  For  St.  Paul's 
reference  to  believers  as  "  one  bread "  (or  "  one 
loaf  " — the  words  are  identical  in  Greek)  was  a 
thought  that  early  impressed  itself  on  the  Christian 
mind.  Thus,  the  Didache,  the  first  record  of  any 
Christian  liturgy,  prays :  "  As  this  broken  bread 
was  once  scattered  upon  the  mountains,  and  being 
gathered  together  became  one,  so  let  Thy  Church  be 
gathered  together  from  the  ends  of  the  world  into 
Thy  kingdom."  St.  Augustine  (d.  431),  addressing 
the  newly  baptized,  says :  "  In  the  loaf  it  is  shown 
to  you  how  ye  ought  to  love  unity.  For  is  this  loaf 
made  of  a  single  grain  ?  Are  there  not  many  grains 
of  wheat  in  it  ?  But  before  they  came  to  that  loaf 
they  were  separate  :  by  water  they  have  been  joined. 
.  .  .  Ye  are  made  bread  which  is  the  Body  of  Christ.  "(3) 
The  bread  and  wine  then  were  regarded  as  symboliz 
ing  the  Church  herself,  and  thus  their  "oblation"  was 
an  expression  of  the  Church's  devotion  of  herself  to 
the  service  of  God.  Consequently,  the  eucharistic 
oblation  of  the  unconsecrated  bread  and  wine  in  the 
early  Church  was  entirely  different  from  the  pro 
pitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  consecrated  elements  ;  and 
yet  this  early  offering  of  the  unconsecrated  elements 
did  eventually  become  perverted  into  the  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass.  About  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  men 
began  to  think  also  of  the  consecrated  elements  as 
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offered  to  God.  After  the  idea  of  offering  the 
consecrated  elements  had  become  accepted,  the 
doctrine  of  the  "Real"  Presence  (first  formulated 
in  the  ninth  century)  came  in,  and  the  two  per 
versions  together  made  the  present  doctrine  of  the 
Mass.  Past  experience  ought  to  warn  us  against 
allowing  any  re-introduction  even  of  the  early  prac 
tice  of  offering  the  unconsecrated  bread  and  wine. 
What  was  innocent  in  the  Early  Church  may  now 
be  fraught  with  mischief,  after  centuries  of  perver 
sion  has  rendered  error  inveterate. 

The  Roman  Missal  would  be  plainly  contrary  to 
the  modern  teaching  of  the  Papacy,  were  it  not  for 
the  idolatrous  rubrics  and  superstitious  interpolations 
wherein  the  old  prayers  are  almost  buried.  To 
begin  with,  it  everywhere  presupposes  that  the  wor 
ship  is  being  conducted  in  a  language  "  understanded 
of  the  people,"  and  that  the  people  are  joining  in  the 
responses  and  praying  with  the  priest.  The  exhorta 
tion,  "  Let  us  pray  "  (so  happily  preserved  in  the 
English  Liturgy) ,  proves  that  the  people  originally 
understood  the  prayers,  and  were  expected  to  join  in 
them.  Then  the  abuse  of  the  Half-Communion  is 
rebuked  by  the  recital  of  our  Lord's  words  of  institu 
tion,  "Drink  all  of  you  out  of  this."  The  evil 
custom  of  "  hearing  Mass,"  that  is,  attending  the 
celebration  without  partaking,  is  not  only  contrary 
to  these  words,  but  also  to  words  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  places  in  our  Lord's  mouth.  She  says  that 
of  the  bread  He  said  :  "  Eat  all  of  you  of  this."  The 
doctrine  of  Purgatory  is  demolished  by  the  "  com 
memoration  for  the  dead,"  which  begins  thus  :  "  Re 
member,  0  Lord,  Thy  servants  and  handmaids  who 
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have  gone  before  us  with  sign  of  faith  and  do  sleep 
in  the  slumber  of  peace." 

Before  the  Canon  commences  the  priest  say& 
to  the  congregation:  "Pray,  brethren,  that  your 
sacrifice  indeed  and  mine  (Meum  ac  vestrum  sacri- 
ficium)*  may  be  made  acceptable  before  God  the 
Father  Almighty."  Here  it  is  plainly  acknow 
ledged  that  the  "sacrifice"  is  not  that  of  the 
priest  alone,  but  that  the  laity  offer  as  truly  as  he 
does.  Then  in  the  Canon  we  read  :  "  Remember, 
0  Lord,  Thy  servants  .  .  .  who  offer  unto  Thee 
this  sacrifice  of  praise"  This  occurs  just  after  the 
oblation  of  the  unconsecrated  elements,  and  betrays 
that  the  old  idea  was  an  offering  by  priest  and  people 
of  the  "  sacrifice  of  praise,"  outwardly  expressed  in 
the  copious  thankofferings  of  which  the  selected 
bread  and  wine  were  the  representative  firstfruits. 

However,  the  most  damaging  evidence  of  the 
Missal  is  its  conclusive  witness  against  the  "  Real " 
Presence.  Immediately  after  the  consecration  the 
priest  says  that  "  we  offer  unto  Thy  excellent 
Majesty  out  of  Thine  own  gifts  and  bestoioments  a 
pure  host,  a  holy  host,  an  unspotted  host,  the  holy 
bread  of  eternal  life,  and  the  cup  of  everlasting 
salvation."  Such  language  could  not  be  used  about 
Christ,  though  suitable  enough  to  bread  and  wine. 
This  passage,  too,  has  been  touched  up  to  accom 
modate  it  to  the  "  Real  "  Presence.  The  author  of 
the  old  treatise  "  On  the  Sacraments  "  to  which 
we  have  referred,  records  that  the  original  word- 

*  The  old  English  Missals  had  a  stronger  statement,  "meum 
pariterque  vestrum  " — "  this  which  is  equally  your  and  my  sacri 
fice." 
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ing  was  "...  a  holy  host,  a  reasonable  host, 
a  bloodless  host,  this  holy  bread  and  the  cup 
of  eternal  life."  The  word  "  bloodless  "  is  clearly 
fatal  to  a  belief  that  there  is  a  "Real  "  Presence  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  after  consecration ; 
therefore,  it  has  been  deleted.  Then,  also,  the 
words  "  of  eternal  life  "  have  been  dexterously  taken 
away  from  the  word  "  cup,"  to  which  originally  they 
were  joined,  and  are  now  attached  to  the  word 
"  bread."  By  this  alteration  a  Komanist  is  able  to 
argue  that  the  word  "bread  "  does  not  designate  the 
actual  nature  of  the  sacramental  "host,"  but  figura 
tively  refers  to  Christ  Himself,  Who  is  "  the  Bread 
of  Life"  (John  vi.  35).  This  prayer  proceeds  thus: 
"  Upon  which  things  vouchsafe  to  look  down  with  a 
serene  and  propitious  countenance,  and  to  regard 
with  acceptance,  as  Thou  did  vouchsafe  to  regard 
with  acceptance  the  presents  of  Thy  righteous  child 
Abel,  and  the  sacrifice  of  our  patriarch  Abraham,  and 
that  which  Thy  high  priest  Melchizedek  offered 
unto  Thee,  a  holy  sacrifice  and  an  unspotted  host." 
This  petition  is  quite  fitting  if  applied  to  bread  and 
wine ;  but  what  if  applied  to  an  offering  of  Christ 
Himself?  Is  He  to  be  spoken  of  as  "  which  things," 
and  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  first 
lings  of  Abel's  flock,  the  lamb  of  Abraham,  and  the 
oblation  of  Melchizedek  ?  For  what  reason  should 
the  Father  not  regard  His  own  beloved  Son  with 
acceptance?  And  are  we  sinners,  who  dare  not 
approach  God  save  through  and  by  Christ,  to  become 
intercessors  before  God  for  our  very  Redeemer 
Himself,  so  that  through  our  prayers  His  Father 
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may    show    to    Him    a    "  serene    and    propitious 
countenance  "  ? 

Very  similar  questions  are  suggested  by  the  next 
section  of  the  Canon,  the  Supplices,  which  asks  God 
to  "command  that  these  things  be  carried  by  the 
hand  of  Thy  holy  angel  to  the  altar  above  in  the 
presence  of  Thy  Divine  Majesty."  Apart  from  the 
fatuity  of  the  idea  of  an  angel  conveying  to  Heaven 
objects  which  are  seen  by  everyone  to  remain 
stationary  upon  the  "  altar,"  we  may  well  say  that 
this  prayer  is  consonant  with  Protestant  doctrine. 
"These  things  "  may  describe  bread  and  wine,  but  not 
the  Incarnate  Saviour.  Who  could  dream  of  asking 
that  Christ — Whom  all  admit  to  be  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  and  never  to  leave  His  place  there  till 
His  Second  Advent — should  be  taken  up  to  Heaven 
by  the  hand  of  an  angel  to  be  presented  before  the 
face  of  the  Majesty  on  high  ?  The  prayer  goes  on  : 
"  In  order  that  as  many  of  us  as  shall  partake  the 
body  and  blood  of  Thy  Son  from  out  this  participa 
tion  of  the  altar,  may  be  filled  with  every  heavenly 
benediction  and  grace."  The  inference  is  quite 
plainly  that  some  communicants  do  not  partake  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  though  they  receive  the 
consecrated  gifts  from  the  "altar."  As  the  twenty- 
ninth  Article  puts  it,  "  the  wicked  eat  not  the  body 
of  Christ  in  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Supper."  The 
late  Mr.  Dimock  has  shown  fully  that  denial  of 
"  reception  by  the  wicked  "  was  the  test  which  at 
the  Reformation  distinguished  the  "  Reformed  "  not 
only  from  the  Romanists,  but  even  from  the 
Lutherans ;  for  it  excludes  all  idea  of  a  real  presence 
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in  the  bread  and  wine.  ($)  The  testimony  of  the 
Supplices  on  this  point  is  such  a  difficulty  to  Sacer- 
dotalists  that  they  habitually  mistranslate  the  Latin, 
ut  quotquot  ex  hdc  altaris  participatione  sacrosanc- 
tum  Filii  tui  corpus  et  sanguinem  sumpserimus.  In 
the  "  Church  Press  Company's "  edition  of  the 
"  Saruin  Mass  in  English  "  it  appears  as  "  that  as 
many  of  us  shall  by  partaking  at  this  altar,  receive 
the  most  sacred"  &c.  (p.  312).  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Atchley  in  his  translation  of  the  Ordo  Eomanus 
Primus  gives,  "that  so  many  of  lisas  from  this  altar 
of  participation  shall  receive  the  most  holy  "  &c.  (5) 
The  Canon  of  the  Mass  concludes  with  this  re 
markable  doxology  :  "  Through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  by  whom,  0  Lord,  Thou  art  always  creating 
all  these  good  things,  sanctifying,  quickening,  bless 
ing,  and  bestowing  them  upon  us."  The  Kev. 
Joseph  Foxley  makes  the  following  admirable  com 
ment  on  this  prayer  in  his  tract  on  "  The  Witness 
of  the  Roman  Missal  against  the  Roman  and 
Ritualistic  Doctrine  of  the  Mass  "  (p.  6)  : — "  Re 
garding  the  bread  and  wine  and  water  as  remaining 
in  their  own  proper  natures  and  not  admitting  a 
thought  of  any  other  substance  added  to  them  or 
substituted  for  them,  we  see  the  meaning  of  '  all 
these  things '  and  the  *  goodness  '  of  them  plainly 
enough.  But  for  a  man  to  stand  before  God,  and 
tell  Him  that  He  is  always  creating  One  whose 
special  prerogative  it  is  to  be  the  *  only-Begotten/ 
sanctifying  One  who  is  essentially  holy,  quickening 
One  who  is  alive  for  evermore!  blessing  One  who  is  His 
equal, and  giving  to  us  the  incomparable  gift  of  His  only 
Son  our  Lord  in  the  indiscriminate  category  of  '  all 
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these  things,'  however  good  they  may  be,  is  what  no 
educated  Christian  would  dare  to  do,  if  a  long  habit 
of  error  had  not  eviscerated  the  words  of  their  obvious 
meaning."  (6) 

Finally,  the  priest  concludes  the  communion  with 
this  prayer: — "  That  which  we  have  taken  with  our 
mouth,  0  Lord,  may  we  receive  with  a  pure  mind, 
and  from  a  temporal  gift  may  it  be  made  to  us  an 
eternal  remedy."  Such  a  prayer  is  quite  right  if 
what  we  take  with  our  mouths  is  only  consecrated 
bread  and  wine,  but  it  is  hardly  less  than  a  blas 
phemy  if  our  mouths  receive  Christ  Himself. 

All  things  being  considered,  it  is  wise  of  the  Church 
of  Kome  to  have  the  Mass  said  in  Latin,  for  if  it 
were  said  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  the  old  prayers  might 
make  Eomanists  reject  the  "blasphemous  fables  and 
dangerous  deceits "  embodied  in  the  rubrics  and 
newer  prayers. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  text  of  the 
Missal,  and  to  separate  out  the  earlier  from  the 
later  portions.  Some  Protestants  make  a  serious 
mistake  in  thinking  that  Kome  is  guilty  of  the  actual 
invention  of  the  superstitions  we  call  Popery. 
Archbishop  Whately*  long  ago  warned  us  that  the 
evil  is  more  deeply  rooted  than  this,  and  that  the 
"errors  of  Eomanism "  have  "their  origin  in 
the  human  heart."  As  he  says  : — "  The  corrup 
tions  crept  in  one  by  one,  originating  for  the  most 
part  with  an  ignorant  and  depraved  people,  but 
connived  at,  cherished,  consecrated,  and  succes 
sively  established  by  a  debased  and  worldly-minded 
ministry,  and  modified  by  them  just  so  far  as 

*  Romanism,  the  Religion  of  Human  Nature  (Thynue,  2s.  net.) 
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might  best  favour  the  views  of  their  secular  ambi 
tion."  (7)  Eome's  guilt  is  not  that  she  originated, 
but  that  she  adopted,  authorised,  denned,  and  en 
forced  under  pain  of  death  and  damnation  the  "  per 
verse  things  "  which  had  introduced  themselves  into 
the  religious  system  of  an  unlearned,  unspiritual, 
semi-barbarous  Christendom.  What  is  true  of 
Home's  doctrine  is  true  also  of  her  devotional  formu 
laries.  The  Missal  in  Rome  itself  remained  very 
simple  for  centuries,  but  in  the  West  of  Europe, 
notably  France  and  Spain,  the  barbarian  conquerors 
had  developed  a  wild  luxuriance  of  rites.  It  was 
from  them  that  the  hitherto  simple  Roman  worship 
was  infected  with  the  superstitious  ceremonialism 
that  distinguishes  it  to-day.  Mr.  Bishop  thus  pic 
tures 

THE  CONDITION  OF  AFFAIRS  UNDER  CHARLEMAGNE. 

"  The  state  of  things  in  France,  so  far  as  Mass  and 
Missal  are  concerned,  at  the  accession  of  Charles  the 
Great  in  769,  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words — liturgical 
anarchy.  If  by  descent  and  blood  a  Frank,  Charles  was 
in  soul  and  spirit  a  Roman — an  autocrat  indeed,  but  a 
man  for  whom  autocracy  meant,  not  the  unbridled  will  of 
the  ruler,  but  law  and  order,  and  enlightened  administra 
tion  in  the  real  interests  and  for  the  true  welfare  of  the 
whole  body  politic.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  monarch 
once  designated  Mon  frere  le  sacristain.  Charles  the 
Great  was  tenfold  more  '  the  sacristan '  than  Joseph  II. 
He  made  wars  ;  he  made  laws  ;  he  made  himself  Roman 
Emperor ;  he  loved  letters  ;  but  he  enjoyed  his  ecclesi 
astical  administration  and  Church  business  of  all  sorts  in 
every  detail,  ritual  and  other.  Never  was  he  more  pleased 
with  himself  than  when  presiding  in  his  own  chapel  and 
setting  everybody  to  rights.  To  a  mind  like  his  the 
liturgical  anarchy  prevailing  in  his  kingdom  was  intoler- 
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able,  and,  with  his  interests,  the  subject  was  sure  by  and 
by  to  engage  his  attention.  When  that  time  came 
common-sense  dictated  the  measures  most  proper  to  put 
an  end  to  the  existing  condition  of  affairs.  The  remedy 
was  sought  from  without.  The  cardinal  point  of  the 
policy  of  his  house  was  close  union  with  Rome  ;  at  Rome 
he  had  found  in  use  a  thoroughly  sensible,  well-ordered 
Mass-book — the  Gregorian.  This  he  adopted  as  the  book 
which  in  future  was  to  be  brought  into  use  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  his  dominions.  On  this  point 
there  must  be  no  question  of  parley.  But  he  had  also 
the  ruler's  instinct,  and  enough,  perhaps,  of  the  Frankish 
spirit  to  recognise  that  to  many,  perhaps,  this  pure 
Roman  book  must  appear  to  be  dry  and  jejune,  or  prove 
in  practice  a  curb  too  hard  to  be  borne  on  natures  more 
florid  or  more  sensitive  or  more  rich.  As  a  practical 
statesman,  he  forthwith  caused  the  Gregorian  Mass-book 
to  be  accordingly  enriched  with  a  supplement  of  addi 
tions  from  the  liturgical  books  already  in  use  in  France. 
This  was  only  a  beginning  of  changes.  During  the  ninth 
century  the  study  of  sacred  rites,  and  especially  the 
Roman  liturgy,  became  in  France  quite  a  fashionable 
pursuit ;  not  only  Charles  the  Great,  but  his  son  also, 
the  Emperor  Lewis  the  Pious,  and  again,  Lewis's  son, 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Bald,  showed  themselves 
greatly  interested  in  this  branch  of  sacred  science.  The 
ninth  century  evidenced,  no  less  than  later  phases  of  the 
history  of  liturgy,  how  loud  and  strenuous  advocacy  on 
the  part  of  individuals  of  strict  Roman  observance  could 
be  found  a  singularly  convenient  means  for  pressing  on 
others,  under  cover  of  the  august  Roman  name,  private 
preferences ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  at  the  close  of  the 
century  the  Roman  Mass-book,  at  the  hands  of  its 
Frankish  admirers,  assumed  a  form  and  embodied  rites 
which  Pope  Hadrian,  who  sent  it  to  Charles  the  Great, 
would  not  have  recognised  as  his  own."  (8) 

THE    SOUECES   OF  THE   MISSAL. 

"  We  are  able  to  decompose  the  present  Roman  Missal, 
refer  it  to  its  sources,  and  recognise  out  of  what  elements 
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or  documents  it  is  made  up.  The  question,  therefore,  is 
no  longer  a  matter  of  arbitrary  speculation,  but  of  investi 
gation  into  matters  of  fact.  On  this  point  even  so  late 
as  five  years  ago  I  could  not  have  spoken  with  full  confi 
dence.  [Mr.  Bishop  spoke  in  1899.]  Since  then  I  have 
seen,  I  think,  every  manuscript  of  real  importance  for 
the  history  of  the  Missal  at  the  critical  period,  and  know 
no\v  what,  precisely,  are  the  limits  or  contents  of  the  two 
documents  or  volumes  of  which  our  present  Missal  was 
made  up,  and  know  also  in  a  general,  but,  I  think,  suffi 
cient  way,  what  was  the  gradual  course  of  the  fusion  of 
these  two  documents.  One  of  them  may  be  taken  as 
genuinely  Eoman,  without  foreign  admixture  ;  the  other, 
though  the  substratum — indeed,  the  bulk  of  it — is  Eoman, 
has  been  considerably  modified  by  Gallican  hands.  In 
the  course  of  the  fusion  several  other  non-Eoman  items 
have  been  introduced.  This  process  was  going  on  during 
the  whole  of  the  ninth  century  in  France  and  Germany. 
As  to  the  date  at  which  the  book  thus  brought  together 
was  received  and  adopted  by  the  Eoman  Church,  we  are 
altogether  in  the  dark  ;  but  the  Eoman "  Missal  of  the 
present  day  is  unimpeachable  evidence  that  it  is  a  compo 
site  work ;  whilst  the  evidence  is  equally  clear  that  its 
compilation  did  not  take  place  in  Eome,  and  that  Eome 
only  adopted  it  ready  made."  (9) 

THE  GENUINE  EOMAN  MASS. 
After  showing  that  a  large  amount  of  the  present 
Missal  is  a  comparative  novelty,  Mr.  Bishop  says  :— 

"  The  purely  Eoman  elements  of  our  Mass  remain  as 
follows : — 

"  1.  The  Collect. 

"  2.  The  Epistle. 

"  3.  The  Blessing  before  the  Gospel. 

"4.  The  Gospel. 

"  5.  The  Orate  Fratres     .     .     .     the  Seer  eta*     .     .    . 

*  The  Secreta  is  a  prayer  (or  prayers)  said  by  the  Celebrant  at 
Mass  in  an  inaudible  tone  before  he  repeats  the  Preface.  Cardinal 
Bona  holds  that  the  Secreta  and  Canon  were  both  said  audibly 
until  the  tenth  century. — (Protestant  Dictionary,  p.  692.) 
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the  Preface,  Canon,  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  short  prayer 
immediately  following. 

"  6.  The  Collect  called  the  Post-Communion. 

"  7.  The  Ite,  Missa  est. 

"  In  addition  to  this,  account  is  to  be  taken  of  four 
items  of  chant,  viz.,  the  Introit,  Gradual,  Offertory,  and 
Communion.  .  .  .  They  were  adopted  in  Eome. 
speaking  generally,  as  soon  as  they  made  their  appear 
ance,  and  began  fairly  to  spread."  (10) 

THE    SPIRIT   OF   THE   OLD   ROMAN   MISSAL. 

"The  first  act  in  it  [i.e.,  the  'sacrifice']  is  what  our 
Rubrics  call  unfolding  the  corporal.  I  fear  I  should 
shock  my  hearers  if  I  were  to  use  the  phrase  of  our 
common  parlance,  '  spreading  the  table-cloth  '  ;  and  yet 
this  is  the  term  which  exactly  corresponds  to  what  is 
prescribed  by  the  earliest  extant  Roman  Rubrics.  In 
those  days  a  corporal  was  a  cloth  large  enough  to  cover 
the  altar.  An  acolyte  stands  holding  the  chalice  with  the 
corporal  laid  upon  it ;  he  hands  the  corporal  to  a  deacon, 
who,  with  another  deacon,  mounts  to  the  altar,  one 
standing  at  either  end  ;  the  deacon  begins  to  unfold  the 
corporal,  throws  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  deacon,  and  so 
they  spread  it  out  over  the  altar  ;  just  what  may  be  seen 
done  any  day  in  the  laying  of  a  table-cloth.  I  have  been  par 
ticular  in  noting  and  describing  this  act  in  plain  terms  for 
a  reason.  '  How  homely  !  '  someone  may  be  tempted  to 
exclaim.  Now  what  is  called  '  homeliness '  of  any  kind 
is  the  very  last  quality  I  should  be  disposed  to  predicate 
of  the  true  Roman  rite.  The  true  Roman  cannot  forget 
his  dignity.  It  is  only  and  simply  practical ;  the  thing 
had  to  be  done,  and  it  was  done  in  a  plain  and  simple, 
but  most  practical  manner.  There  are  rites  and  times 
we  know  of  that  would  have  encompassed  the  act  in 
symbolism  and  shrouded  it  with  mystery.  Mystery 
never  flourished  in  the  clear  Roman  atmosphere,  and 
symbolism  was  no  product  of  the  Roman  religious  mind. 
Christian  symbolism  is  not  of  pure  Roman  birth,  not  a 
native  product  of  the  Roman  spirit."  (11) 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE   CASE. 

''  In  fact,  I  think  it  would  not  be  untrue  to  say  that 
what  is  considered  as  most  picturesque,  or  attractive,  or 
devout,  or  effective — in  a  word,  what  is  most  '  interest 
ing,'  as  the  saying  is — in  the  services  of  our  religion,  just 
those  things,  indeed,  which  in  the  popular  mind  are  con 
sidered  distinctive  of  'Romanism,'  and  which  goto  make 
up  in  the  main  what  some  people  call  the  '  sensuousness 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual,'  form  precisely  that  ele 
ment  in  it  which  is  not  originally  Roman  at  all,  but  has 
been  gradually  borrowed,  imported,  adopted  in  the  course 
of  ages."  (12) 

These  are  the  reasoned  opinions  of  a  learned  and 
convinced  Roman  Catholic;  yet  surely  there  was 
never  a  more  complete  surrender  of  the  testimony  of 
antiquity  to  us  Protestants.  In  the  earliest  ages 
there  was  but  a  plain  Communion  Service ;  practically 
all  that  we  find  so  grievously  contrary  to  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  true  spirit  of  the  Holy  Supper  is 
admitted  to  be  a  late  addition,  from  hardly  civilized 
sources,  to  the  old  ritual  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Even  the  residuum  left  after  disposing  of  what 
Mr.  Bishop  has  shown  to  be  Carlovingian  inter 
polations  must  be  further  reduced  to  get  at  the 
earliest  form  of  the  Roman  liturgy;  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  Canon  or  consecration  prayer  which 
contains  interpolations  of  a  yet  earlier  date  than  the 
ninth  century. 

Thus  the  Communicantes  commemorates  the 
'*  glorious  ever- Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  our  God  and 
Lord,"  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  certain  martyrs, 
"  through  whose  merits  and  prayers  grant  that  we 
may  be  defended  by  the  help  of  thy  protection  in  all 
things."  Now,  among  the  saints  commemorated 
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are  Cyprian  and  Laurence,  who  suffered  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  Chrysogonus,  Cosmas, 
and  Damian,  who  were  martyred  early  in  the  fourth 
century.  So  that  this  prayer  cannot  be  earlier  than 
the  fourth  century.  But  it  is  really  much  later,  for 
the  "ever- Virgin"  theory  did  not  come  into  general 
acceptance  before  the  end  of  that  age,  while  the  term 
"  Mother  of  God "  had  no  prominence  until  the 
Nestorian  controversy  of  the  fifth  century,  and  it 
was  first  used  in  the  form  in  which  it  occurs  in  the 
Canon  — "Dei  Genetrix"— by  Pope  Leo  I.  (440- 
461).  (13) 

Perhaps  what  betrays  the  novelty  of  this  prayer 
most  surely  is  the  fact  that  all  the  old  liturgies 
commemorate  the  saints  by  praying  for  them  (in 
terms  which  wholly  exclude  the  baleful  superstition 
of  Purgatory),  while  the  Canon  dwells  only  upon  the 
prayers  of  the  saints  for  us.  Indeed,  Epiphanius 
(died  402),  defending  prayers  for  the  dead,  does  so 
on  this  ground  amongst  others,  that,  in  praying  even 
for  the  Patriarchs  and  Apostles,  "  we  may  distinguish 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  every  condition  of  men 
by  the  honour  due  to  Him ;  and  that  we  may  worship 
Him  in  the  conviction  that  He  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  any  human  being,  though  he  were  ten  thousand 
fold  beyond  the  rest  of  mankind  in  righteousness."  (14) 
And  by  an  interesting  coincidence  we  have  Infalli 
bility  itself  admitting  that  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
Church  was  to  pray  for  the  saints,  not  to  pray  for  their 
intercession.  When  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  wrote 
to  Innocent  III.,  asking  why  the  old  prayer,  "  May 
this  oblation  profit  the  soul  of  Thy  servant  Leo," 
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was  changed  into  "  May  this  oblation  profit  us  by 
the  intercession  of  Thy  servant  Leo,"  his  Holiness 
replied,  with  a  splendid  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
befitting  the  patentee  of  Transubstantiation,  that 4<  be 
cause  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  saith  that  he 
doth  an  injury  to  a  martyr  who  prayeth  for  a  martyr, 
the  same  is  by  like  reason  to  be  held  of  the  other 
saints."  That  amazing  pronouncement  is  embodied 
in  the  Koman  Canon  Law  till  this  very  day.  (15) 
There  it  stands  as  proof  positive  that  the  prayers 
for  the  intercessions  of  the  saints  are  a  perversion 
of  the  earlier  idea.  When  the  alteration  was  made 
we  cannot  say,  but  the  fact  of  the  alteration  is  indis 
putable. 

The  ninth  section  of  the  Canon  (the  Nobis  quoque) 
contains  another  commemoration  of  the  saints,  which 
does  not  offer  the  same  satisfactory  internal  evidence 
of  its  lateness  as  does  the  Communicantes  seeing  that 
it  only  prays  for  "  some  part  and  fellowship  with  " 
the  saints.  Yet  this  must  be  later  than  the  Com 
municantes  for,  as  Pope  Innocent  points  out  (16),  it 
supplies  the  names  which  are  wanting  in  the  former. 

The  eighth  section  is  a  commemoration  and 
prayer  for  the  dead  "  who  sleep  the  slumber  of 
peace,"  and  "are  at  rest  in  Christ,"  a  petition 
obviously  fatal  to  Purgatory.  All  prayers  for  the 
dead  are  rightly  condemned  by  Protestants  as  un 
warranted  by  Holy  Scripture,  and  therefore  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  there  is  the  gravest  doubt 
whether  this  prayer  was  a  part  of  the  Mass  until 
the  later  middle  ages.  "  The  memento  for  the  de 
parted  does  not  appear  in  the  Canon  of  a  large 
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number  of  early  MSS.  Amalar,  of  Metz,  wrote  a 
long  Commentary  on  the  Canon  (c.  830),  but  he 
passes  over  this  prayer  without  even  mentioning  it. 
.  .  .  This  clause  is  also  absent  from  two  other 
expositions  of  the  Mass  printed  by  Gerbert  from  a 
MS.  of  the  tenth  century  ...  In  the  Koman  rite 
of  the  ninth  century  the  memento  for  the  departed 
was  omitted  on  Sundays,  and  only  said  on  week 
days."  (17) 

It  is  also  possible  to  trace  perversions  of  the 
old  text  of  some  prayers.  Thus  whereas  the  old 
Gelasian  Sacrarnentary  spoke  of  those  "  who  offer 
unto  Thee  this  sacrifice  of  praise,"  the  modern  book 
introduces  "  for  whom  we  offer  or  who  offer,"  which 
gives  colour  to  the  idea  of  "  sacrificing  for  "  the 
dead  and  absent.  The  most  important  change  in 
the  fifth  section  is  where,  as  we  have  seen,  the  word 
"  figure  "  was  eliminated  from  the  passage.  "Make 
unto  us  this  oblation  ascribed,  ratified,  reasonable, 
acceptable,  since  it  is  the  FIGUEB  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  This  passage 
naturally  had  to  be  expurgated  as  the  Eoman  Church 
adopted  the  "  Beal  "  Presence. 

The  De  Sacramentis  gives  us  a  clue  to  an  alteration 
made  in  the  Supplices,  that  section  of  the  Canon 
generally  said  to  constitute  the  "  Epiclesis  "  of  the 
Eoman  Liturgy,  and  certainly  occupying  the  place 
where  we  should  expect  to  find  an  Epiclesis.  It 
now  runs : — 

"  We  most  humbly  beseech  Thee,  O  Almighty  God, 
command  these  things  to  be  carried  by  the  hand  of  Thy 
Holy  Angel  to  Thy  Altar  above  in  the  presence  of  Thy 
Divine  Majesty;  in  order  that  as  many  of  us  as,  out  of 
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this  participation  of  the  Altar,  shall  take  the  most  holy 
body  and  blood  of  Thy  Son,  may  be  fulfilled  with  every 
heavenly  blessing  and  grace." 

Our  attention  is  arrested  by  the  incongruity  of 
the  two  main  clauses  of  this  prayer.  What  intel 
ligible  relation  can  there  be  between  the  inflated 
mysticism  of  a  request  for  the  gifts  to  be  transferred 
to  Heaven,  and  the  sober  petition  immediately 
following  for  a  blessing  upon  the  communicants  ? 
The  De  Sacra/mentis  gives  us  the  key  to  the  riddle, 
for  it  records  the  prayer  as  follows  : — 

"And  we  pray  and  beseech  Thee  that  Thou  wilt  accept 
this  oblation  on  Thy  altar  above  by  the  hands  of  Thy 
angels  as  Thou  didst  deign  to  accept  the  gifts  of  Thy 
righteous  servant  Abel,"  &c.  (18) 

Therefore  the  clause  about  the  "  altar  above," 
was  originally  in  connection  with  a  prayer  of  oblation, 
and  has  been  transposed  to  its  present  incongruous 
position.  We  may  ask  what  was  the  original  open 
ing  of  the  prayer  "in  order  that  as  many  of  us,"  &c., 
which  has  been  ousted  by  the  reference  to  the 
"  altar  above."  The  reply  seems  to  be  irresistible 
that  the  prayer  must  have  begun  with  an  invocation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Here  would  have  been  an  in 
telligible  prayer — that  God  would  send  down  His 
Holy  Spirit  in  order  that  the  communicants  might 
be  enabled  to  partake  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  thus  be  fulfilled  with  His  grace  and 
heavenly  benediction.  This  explanation  is  also 
borne  out  by  corroborative  evidence  of  the  Coptic 
Liturgy  of  St.  Cyril,  (19)  which  gives  the  reference 
to  the  " altar  above"  and  the  " angels"  in  a  prayer 
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of  oblation,  placed  very  much  before  the  recital  of 
the  Institution  and  the  still  later  Epiclesis. 

As  well  as  the  interpolation  of  prayers  and  the 
touching-up  of  refractory  phraseology,  the  Canon 
has  thus  received  alterations  more  serious,  and  yet 
more  difficult  to  detect,  by  transposition.  This  is 
very  significant.  At  our  Keformation  the  Prayer 
Book  was  purified  largely  by  this  very  process  of 
transposition.  Thus,  in  the  First  Prayer  Book,  the 
Prayer  of  Oblation  and  that  of  Humble  Access 
immediately  followed  the  consecration,  and  preceded 
the  reception.  This  countenanced  the  idea  that  the 
consecrated  elements  were  an  oblation,  and  gave 
opportunity  for  them  to  be  worshipped.  In  the 
Second  Prayer  Book  there  was  designedly  left  no 
interval  between  consecration  and  communion,  the 
prayer  of  Humble  Access  was  transposed  to  before 
the  consecration,  and  that  of  Oblation  postponed 
till  after  the  consumption  of  the  elements  ;  in  this 
way  the  possibility  of  seeming  to  countenance  the 
Adoration  of  the  Host  or  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
was  taken  away.  The  opposite  process  of  trans 
position  in  the  Missal  might  have  given  occasion  for 
the  introduction  of  error,  and  there  is  pretty  good 
proof  from  the  Canon  itself  that  it  has  been  dis 
located.  For  instance,  the  commemoration  for  the 
living  and  the  dead  are  named  very  much  alike,  the 
former  commencing,  "Remember,  0  Lord,"  and  the 
latter,  "Remember  also,  0  Lord"  ;  so  that  evidently 
they  were  together  at  one  time.  To-day  the  com 
memoration  for  the  living  retains  its  old  place  before 
the  consecration  and  forms  the  second  item  in  the 
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Canon,  while  the  commemoration  of  the  dead  now 
comes  after  the  consecration,  and  is  the  eighth  item. 
There  are  two  commemorations  of  the  Saints  in  the 
Canon,  one  before  and  one  after  consecration,  one 
the  third  and  the  other  the  ninth  section.  There  are 
three  prayers  of  Oblation,  viz.,  the  first,  fourth,  and 
sixth  sections  of  the  Canon. 

Taking  account  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  prayers 
it  will  be  found  that  they  fall  into  three  classes  quite 
familiar  to  the  student  of  liturgies,  viz.  (1)  Oblation, 
in  sections,  1,  4,  6  ;  (2)  Intercession  for  the  whole 
Church,  sections  2,  8,  8,  9;  and  (3)  Consecration,  sec 
tions  5  and  7.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  the  first 
section  of  the  Canon  is  a  prayer  that  passes  from 
the  idea  of  oblation  to  that  of  intercession  for  the 
Church.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  Canon  has  been 
disjointed  and  rearranged  in  order  to  give  countenance 
to  the  novel  idea  that  the  Communion  is  a  sacrifice 
of  the  consecrated  elements,  which  avails  the  quick 
and  the  dead  for  remission  of  sins. 

Ritualists  often  defend  their  innovations  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  "  Catholic,"  and,  therefore, 
it  may  be  useful  to  complete  this  chapter  with  a 
statement  of  the  historical  origin  of  certain  practices, 
drawn  from  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Ec 
clesiastical  Discipline  (1906).  In  certain  cases  the 
judgement  passed  there  is  more  favourable  to  the 
antiquity  of  certain  observances  than  the  evidence 
warrants,  still  a  perusal  of  the  following  will  show 
that  the  ceremonial  illegalities  of  the  Ritualists  have 
no  claim  to  be  called  "  Catholic,"  and  are  usually 
the  product  of  the  Dark  Ages. 
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Vestments. — "  Not  till  the  seventh  century  have  we 
any  certain  indications  that  the  chasuble  was  regarded 
as  a  distinctly  liturgical  garment." — (Par.  92) 

Confiteor. — "  No  form  similar  to  that  now  in  use  in 
the  Roman  Church,  in  which  confession  is  made  by  the 
priest  and  assistant  ministers  to  God,  the  saints,  and  to 
one  another,  with  significant  gestures,  can  be  traced  back 
to  an  earlier  date  than  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century." 
(96) 

Last  Gospel. — "  It  first  appears  as  a  purely  voluntary 
usage  about  the  thirteenth  century  ;  nor  was  it  ever  of 
obligation  in  the  Roman  Church  until  the  revision  of  the 
Missal  by  Pius  V.  in  1570."  (96) 

Mixed  Chalice. — "The  use  of  the  mixed  chalice  can  be 
traced  back  to  very  early  days,  being  mentioned  even 
before  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  .  .  .  the  time 
and  place  at  which  the  mixture  was  made  has  varied 
considerably  at  different  periods  and  in  different  branches 
of  the  Church."  (102) 

Wafers. — "  The  modern  form  of  the  wafer  dates  from 
the  twelfth  century,  when  it  is  said  to  have  been  adopted 
in  place  of  the  larger  cakes  formerly  used  at  the  Eucharist ; 
because  of  the  paucity  of  communicants."  (104) 

Lavabo. — "  In  the  third  century  there  are  traces  of  a 
custom  of  washing  the  hands  as  a  preparation  for  prayer 
on  the  part  of  all  Christians  ;  and  from  the  fourth  century 
onwards  it  appears  to  have  been  usual  for  the  ministers 
at  the  Communion  Service  ceremonially  to  wash  their 
hands."  (112) 

Sign  of  the  Cross. — "  From  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  in  constant  private 
use  by  Christians.  .  .  .  About  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century  we  find  importance  attached  to  it  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Sacraments."  (117) 

Sanctus  Bell. — "  Was  first  introduced  towards  the  end 
of  the  twelfth,  and  became  general  during  the  thirteenth 
century."  (121) 
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Incense. — "The  religious  use  of  incense  was  unknown 
in  the  primitive  Church.  .  .  From  the  ninth  century 
onwards  there  was  a  considerable  development  of  its  use ; 
and  by  the  twelfth  century,  not  only  had  censing  of 
persons  and  things  become  general,  but  also  forms  of 
blessing  the  incense  had  been  introduced."  (145) 

Lights. — "  During  the  first  three  centuries  lights  were 
not  ceremonially  used  in  public  worship.  Their  use  was 
at  that  time  associated  with  heathen  rites.  The  first 
clear  mention  of  lights  at  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  is 
found  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century ;  and  by 
the  seventh  century  it  was  customary  for  them  to  be 
carried  by  the  acolytes  (or  ceroferarii)  '  when  the  Gospel 
is  to  be  read,  or  the  sacrifice  is  to  be  offered.'  ...  In 
the  ninth  century  the  rule  was  laid  down  that  there 
should  always  be  a  light  at  Mass  ;  but  not  till  a  later 
date  was  it  definitely  ordered  that  there  should  always 
be  two  lights  at  the  celebration."  (149,  152) 

Holy  Water. — "  The  earliest  mention  of  holy  water 
connects  it  merely  with  private  use.  A  form  of  blessing 
holy  water  is  found  in  the  fourth  century  .  .  .  but  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  that  it  was  customary 
for  the  priest  to  sprinkle  the  people  in  Church  before 
Mass,  until  the  ninth  century."  (157) 

There  were  thus  four  chief  periods  for  the  intro 
duction  of  the  ceremonial  now  so  dear  to  the 
Sacerdotalists  ;  first,  the  fourth  and  fifth  century, 
when  the  Church  was  invaded  by  hordes  of  uncon 
verted  pagans  who  completely  transformed  her 
worship,  and  largely  debased  her  doctrine  ;  secondly, 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  when  the  new  Empire 
of  Charlemagne  so  profoundly  modified  the  services 
of  the  Church,  and  when  the  doctrine  of  the  "Keal" 
Presence  was  introduced  into  the  West  principally 
by  Paschasius;  thirdly,  the  eleventh  century  when 
Hildebrand  advanced  the  claims  of  the  Papacy  to  an 
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unparalleled  height,  and  the  "Keal"  Presence  was 
adopted  by  the  Synods  against  Berengarius ;  and 
fourthly,  the  thirteenth  century  when  Innocent  III. 
realised  in  fact  the  pretensions  of  Hildebrand,  when 
the  "  Real  "  Presence  first  received  the  name  of 
"  Transubstantiation,"  and  was  defined  as  such  by 
a,  "General"  Council,  when  the  Schoolmen  crystal 
lized  current  superstitions  into  "  Catholic  "  dogma, 
and  when  all  opposition  to  Popery  was  crushed  by 
brute  force  and  the  Inquisition. 


CHAPTEE    III. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  the  Reformation. 

EIGHTLY  to  understand  the  history  of  the  Prayer 
Book  we  must  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  controversy  on  the  Eucharist  when  the  book 
was  compiled.  This  sacrament  was  the  subject  of 
grave  divergence  of  opinion  both  within  and  without 
the  Roman  Communion.  The  Protestants  were 
sharply  divided  into  Lutherans  and  "  Reformed," 
while  the  infallible  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
(1545 — 1563)  had  often  to  be  drawn  up  with  the 
nicest  ambiguity  so  as  to  avoid  condemning  the 
rival  views  propounded  by  the  different  schools  of 
Romanists,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  secure  the 
condemnation  of  all  Protestants.  The  Protestants 
of  North  Germany  and  Scandinavia  were  Lutherans, 
and  retained,  as  will  be  explained  later,  a  peculiar 
idea  of  the  "  Real  "  Presence  in  the  Sacramental 
elements.  The  Protestants  of  Switzerland,  France, 
Holland,  the  Rhineland,  Hungary,  and  Scotland 
were  "  Reformed  "  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  Real  "  Presence,  and  with  it  the 
Romish  ritual,  which  the  Lutherans  had  retained. 
In  this  great  conflict  the  Church  of  England  ranged 
herself  upon  the  side  of  the  "  Reformed."  It  is  not 
without  good  reason  and  a  careful  choice  of  words 
that  the  Coronation  Oath  speaks  of  the  Religion  of 
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the  Church  of  England  as  not  merely  "  Protestant," 
but  also  "Reformed." 

I. — THE  REFORMED  VIEW. 

The  "Reformed"  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
very  simple.  Christ  has  declared  that  eating  His 
flesh  and  drinking  His  blood  are  indispensably  neces 
sary  to  salvation  (John  vi.  2'2 — 65),  and,  from  that 
declaration  alone,  it  is  evident  that  eating  His  flesh 
and  drinking  His  blood  cannot  mean  eating  and 
drinking  the  Sacrament,  because  (1)  the  Sacrament 
was  not  instituted  when  our  Lord  spoke  and  pro 
claimed  the  instant  necessity  of  a  present  eating  and 
drinking  (verse  53)  ;  (2)  Christ  says  that  eating  His 
flesh  and  drinking  His  blood  are  necessary  to  salva 
tion,  but  everybody  allows  that  men  can  be  saved 
without  having  received  the  Sacrament;  (3)  it  would 
be  immoral  if  the  mere  -  outward  act  of  eating  the 
Sacrament  should  confer  salvation,  yet  Christ  de 
clares  absolutely  "  he  that  eateth  Me  shall  live  by 
Me  "  (verse  57).  Much  more  could  be  added  to  re 
inforce  these  reasons,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  discourse  in  John  vi.  cannot  be  interpreted 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  must  then  refer  to  some 
inward  act  of  the  spirit  which  issues  in  an  incorpora 
tion  of  us  with  Christ  and  Christ  with  us,  just  as 
the  bodily  act  of  eating  and  drinking  issues  in  an 
incorporation  of  our  food  into  the  very  substances 
of  our  bodies.  That  inward  spiritual  act  is  faith, 
as  the  Saviour  Himself  makes  plain  by  His  words, 
"  He  that  cometh  to  Me  shall  never  hunger;  and 
he  that  belie veth  on  Me  shall  never  thirst  "  (verse  35). 
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This  figure  of  "  eating  and  drinking"  is  not  (as  the 
Eomanists  do  vainly  talk)  a  remarkable  and  strange 
one,  the  familiar  language  of  the  19th  and  34th  Psalms 
and  the  55th  chapter  of  Isaiah  rise  almost  unbidden 
in  our  minds,  and  it  was  the  only  figure  that,  with 
due  regard  to  the  occasion  and  nature  of  His  dis 
course,  our  Lord  could  have  employed.  The  discourse 
had  its  origin  in  His  desire  to  call  those  greedy  of 
earthly  food  and  anxious  to  escape  the  obligation 
of  work  (John  vi.  26,  27,  34;  c/p.  iv.  15)  to  the  con 
templation  of  higher  things,  namely,  to  the  know 
ledge  that  their  souls  no  less  than  their  bodies  could 
not  live  without  food.  He  then  proclaims  Himself 
to  be  the  true  Food  of  the  soul  (verse  35,  c/p  27).  If 
Christ  be  the  Food  of  the  soul,  then  the  perfection  of 
the  figure  demands  that  our  faith  in  Him  should  be 
set  forth  as  "eating"  Him.  But  the  Lord  knew,  and 
we  now  know,  what  His  hearers  did  not  realize,  that 
even  He,  Incarnate  Jehovah  though  He  was,  could 
not  give  life  to  sinners  save  through  his  Atoning 
Death.  First  He  centres  thought  on  Himself  as  our 
Food,  as  the  Bread  of  Life,  then  He  speaks  of  the 
"bread  "  as  "  My  flesh,  which  I  will  give  [to  God,  in 
sacrificial  death]  for  the  life  of  the  world  "  (verse  51). 
That  thought  of  the  death  of  Christ  being  brought 
forth,  the  Kedeemer  emphasizes  it  by  speaking  no 
longer  only  of  "eating"  Him,  or  the  "Bread  of 
Life,"  but  of  separately  "eating"  His  "flesh"  and 
"  drinking  "  His  "  blood,"  thus  laying  the  utmost 
stress  on  that  separation  of  His  body  and  His  blood 
which  was  to  be  effected  only  in  His  Passion  upon  the 
Cross  (verses  53 — 58) .  The  true  food  to  the  Christian 
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is  not  Christ  considered  under  any  condition,  but 
Christ  as  in  the  very  act  of  bearing  away  the  sins 
of  the  world  at  Calvary.  We  have  union  with  the 
Eisen,  Ascended,  and  Glorified  Christ  it  is  true  ; 
nothing  else  can  give  us  the  new  life  ;  but  never  let 
us  forget  that  Good  Friday  comes  before  Easter 
Day  and  Whit  Sunday  :  it  is  only  through  being 
"  buried  into  the  Death  "  that  we  can  "attain  unto 
the  Kesurrection  of  the  dead"  (compare  Eom.  iv.  25, 
vi.  3-11,  and  Phil.  iii.  8-11). 

Having  found  the  truth  in  regard  to  "  eating  the 
flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man," 
we  can  more  easily  understand  the  Supper  of  the 
Lord.  According  to  His  word  it  is  a  "  remem 
bering  of  Him,"  as  in  the  act  of  suffering  the 
breaking  of  His  body  and  the  shedding  of  His  blood 
for  us  men  and  for  our  redemption,  which  is  vividly 
typified  by  eating  broken  bread  and  drinking  out 
poured  wine.  There  is  no  "Real"  Presence  in, 
with,  or  under  the  Sacramental  signs  ;  no  other 
substance  is  received  by  the  bodily  mouth,  but  only 
bread  and  wine.  The  only  reception  of  Christ  that 
can  possibly  avail  the  soul  is  that  reception  and 
assimilation  by  faith  which  He  taught  by  the 
discourse  at  Capernaum.  A  "Real  "  Presence  in  the 
elements,  a  physical  reception  of  Christ  by  the 
mouth,  could  have  no  possible  moral  use  or  value, 
and  it  is  irreverent  to  think  that  God  would  con 
descend  to  such  a  purposeless  employment  of 
"  miraculous  "  power,  especially  when  the  "miracle" 
confessedly  lacks  the  first  essential  of  all  true 
outward  miracles,  an  appeal  to  the  outward  senses 
of  men. 
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In  holding  the  Sacramental  elements  to  be  only 
signs*  or  representations  we  must  beware  that  we 
do  not  make  them  less  than  signs  and  representa 
tions.  A  sign  is  a  sign  "  of  "  something,  and  its 
importance  rests  in  its  reference  to  that  something. 
The  Union  Jack  is  the  sign  of  our  country,  her  power, 
her  glory,  her  freedom,  and  her  religion;  though  it 
is,  in  itself,  only  a  bit  of  bunting,  the  noblest  of 
Britain's  sons  have  gloried  in  the  honour  of  being 
permitted  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  defence  of  that 
piece  of  coloured  rag.  We  may  apply  this  idea  in 
a  higher  sense  to  religious  signs  and  symbols,  for 
these  appeal  by  the  bodily  senses  to  the  heart,  the 
intelligence,  to  the  conscience ;  their  first  appeal  is 
indeed  to  the  body,  yet  their  true  purpose  and 
proper  use  is  (by  their  inward  significance)  to  appeal 
to  the  spirit. 

The  broken  bread  and  outpoured  wine  are  for  the 
body.  But  as  signs  of  the  separated  flesh  and  blood 
of  the  Crucified  they  appeal  to  the  spiritual  part  of 
man's  nature.  If  Christ  in  the  Supper  offers  the 
signs  of  bread  and  wine  for  the  refreshment  of  our 
bodies,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  they  "  are  " 
to  us  (in  His  sense)  His  body  and  blood,  it  must 
also  be  that  He  offers  the  Things  Signified  for  the 
sustenance  of  our  spiritual  nature.  If  He  com 
mands  our  bodies  to  "  take,  eat,  drink  "  the  outward 
signs,  He  must  also,  by  reason  of  the  facts  that 

*  This  word  "only"  does  not  contradict  the  Catechism  or  the 
Articles  in  their  Scriptural  doctrine  concerning  the  grace  of  the 
Sacraments.  The  things  which  in  themselves  are  only  "  signs  OF 
grace  "  (not  "  signs  AND  grace  ")  were  nevertheless  "  ordained  by 
Christ  Himself  as  a  means  whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and  a 
pledge  to  assure  us  thereof. ' ' 
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they  ABE,  by  His  express  word  of  institution, 
exhibitive  signs  and  not  meaningless  formalities, 
command  our  souls  to  refresh  themselves  with  His 
"being-broken"  body,  and  His  "  being-shed " 
blood.  So  that  ideally  in  the  Holy  Communion 
there  are  two  feedings  at  the  same  time,  the  out 
ward,  literal,  bodily  consumption  of  the  elements, 
and  the  inward,  figurative,  spiritual  "  eating  and 
drinking  "  of  the  Crucified  Saviour  ;  one  performed 
in  the  mouth  and  with  the  teeth,  the  other  in  the 
heart  and  by  faith  ;  as  Bishop  Cosin  so  admirably 
puts  it,  "both  are  united  in  TIME,  but  NOT  in 
PLACE."  (1)  However,  the  ideal  is  not  always 
the  actual ;  it  stands  to  reason  that  as  the  reception 
and  assimilation  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  is  the 
act  of  the  soul  alone,  performed  by  faith  "  which  to 
the  soul  is  in  the  place  of  both  hand  and  mouth," 
there  can  be  no  reception  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  by  those  who  lack  faith.  Just  as  the  man 
whose  body  does  not  take  the  Sacramental  elements 
is  in  no  wise  a  partaker  of  the  bread  and  wine,  so, 
too,  the  man  whose  spirit,  by  reason  of  sin  or 
unbelief,  does  not,  by  the  hand  and  mouth  of  faith, 
"  take  "  and  "  eat  "  the  Things  Signified  "  is  in  no 
wise  a  partaker  of  Christ,  although  he  doth  carnally 
and  visibly  press  with  his  teeth  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ"  (compare  Article  29). 
It  is  thus  that  the  question  of  the  "  reception  by 
the  wicked  "  became  the  discriminating  test  at  the 
Reformation  to  discover  whether  a  man  believed 
the  "  real  "  presence  or  not.  When  Mr.  Bennett 
was  tried  for  false  teaching  as  to  the  Lord's  Supper 
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he  was  acquitted  because  the  Ritualistic  Dean  of 
Arches,  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  had  been  able  (on 
technical  grounds)  to  strike  out  of  the  "  articles  of 
charge  "  all  that  bore  upon  the  crucial  point  of  the 
"reception  by  the  wicked."  Thus  only  was  it  that 
the  Protestants  were  unable  to  fix  upon  the  respon 
dent  the  charge  of  contravening  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  For  this  focusses  attention  upon  the 
essence  of  the  controversy.  The  Reformers  all 
admitted  some  sort  of  reception  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  at  the  Sacrament;  but  they  were 
divided  as  to  how  that  reception  was  effected.  The 
Lutherans,  believing  a  "  Real "  Presence,  said  that 
the  reception  was  by  the  mouth;  the  "  Reformed  " 
said  it  was  only  by  faith,  in  the  heart,  spiritually. 
The  crucial  point  of  the  discussion  then  became, 
"  What  does  the  unbelieving  communicant  re 
ceive?"  The  Lutherans  said,  "  The  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  '  in,  with,  and  under '  the  bread  and 
wine,  although  he  receives  them  only  to  condemna 
tion."  The  "Reformed"  said,  "The  unbelieving 
receives  only  bread  and  wine,  because  he  has  not 
faith,  which  is  the  sole  medium  (see  Article  28) 
whereby  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  received." 
Whether  the  discussion  was  in  England  or  on  the 
Continent  (2)  the  ultimate  dividing  line  between  a 
belief  in  any  "  Real "  Presence  in  the  elements,  and 
a  denial  of  this  doctrine,  was  always  the  question  of 
the  "  reception  by  the  wicked  and  such  as  be  void 
of  a  lively  faith."  This  needs  clearly  to  be  under 
stood  if  we  are  to  understand  the  English  Reforma 
tion  aright. 
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II. — THE  KOMAN  VIEW. 

Rome's  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  was  laid  down 
at  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-1563)  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  manners,  as  the  discordant  infalli 
bility  of  the  assembled  Bishops  was  able  to  see 
what  particular  novelties  the  "Catholic"  Church 
had  "  always  "  held.  First  we  are  informed  that 
"  after  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  true  God  as  well  as  Man,  is  con 
tained  truly,  really,  and  substantially,  under  the 
appearance  (species)  of  these  things  which  are  per 
ceived  by  the  senses  "  (Sess.  xiii.,  cap.  1) .  Rome  pro 
ceeds  afterwards  to  explain  her  theory  of  how  this 
"  Real  "  Presence  is  effected,  asserting  that  "  by  con 
secration  a  conversion  is  made  of  the  entire  substance 
of  the  bread  into  the  substance  of  the  body  of  Christ 
our  Lord,  and  of  the  entire  substance  of  the  wine  into 
the  substance  of  His  blood,  which  conversion  is 
fittingly  and  properly  called  *  Transubstantiation r 
by  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  "  (cap.  4).  Then  it  is 
decreed  that  the  consecrated  Sacrament  is  to  be 
adored  with  the  worship  which  is  due  to  the  true 
God,  "  for  we  believe  that  in  it  that  very  same  God 
is  there  present  of  Whom  the  Father  Eternal 
bringing  Him  into  the  world  said,  '  Let  all  the 
angels  of  God  worship  Him '  '  (cap.  5).  Eleven 
years  later  it  was  further  denned  that  Christ,  "  de 
claring  Himself  to  have  been  constituted  a  Priest 
for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  offered  to 
God  the  Father  His  own  body  and  blood  under  the 
appearance  of  bread  and  wine  "  (Sess.  xxii.,  cap.  1), 
and  consequently  that  "  Whereas  in  this  divine 
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sacrifice  which  is  performed  in  the  Mass  that  very 
Christ  Himself  is  contained  and  immolated  without 
the  shedding  of  blood  (incruente),  who  on  the  Altar 
of  the  Cross  once  offered  Himself  with  the  shedding 
of  blood  (cruenti),  the  holy  Synod  teaches  that  the 
aforesaid  sacrifice  [of  the  Mass]  is  truly  propitiatory. 
.  Wherefore  not  only  is  it  offered  for  the 
sins,  punishments,  satisfactions,  and  other  ne 
cessities  of  the  faithful  living,  but  also  rightly, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Apostles,  for  the 
dead  in  Christ  not  yet  purified  to  the  full  "  (cap.  2). 
Multitudinous  curses  are  pronounced  against  all  who 
deny  any  of  these  assertions. 

These  decrees  repay  thoughtful  perusal.  The 
reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  crux  of  the 
matter  is  the  "  Keal  "  Presence,  not  "  Transubstan- 
tiation."  Whether  a  man  believes  that  the  bread 
and  wine  cease  to  exist  in  the  Sacrament  after  con 
secration,  or  whether  he  does  not,  is  relatively  of 
little  importance.  The  vital  point  is,  does  he  be 
lieve  that  after  consecration  the  whole  Christ,  God 
and  Man,  "  is  contained  under  the  appearance  of 
those  things  which  are  perceived  by  the  senses  "  ? 
Mark  that  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  consecrated 
Sacrament  and  the  blasphemous  offering  of  it  to  the 
Father  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  living  and 
the  dead  do  not  in  the  least  depend  upon  the 
absence  of  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine,  but 
solely  upon  the  alleged  "  Real  "  Presence  of  the 
substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  Adoration  of  the  Host  springs  from  a  belief 
that  "in  the  Sacrament  the  very  same  God  is 
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present  there  "  whom  the  angels  adore ;  the  Sacri 
fice  of  the  Mass  is  deemed  possible  because  after 
consecration  "the  identical  Christ  who  offered  Him 
self  on  the  Cross  "  is  pretended  to  be  "  contained  in 
the  divine  Sacrifice." 

The  distinction  here  insisted  upon  is  at  the  root 
of  our  troubles  with  the  Ritualists.  Though  it  is 
true  that  now  and  again  some  impudent  Romanisers 
actually  avow  '  Transubstantiation  '  by  name,  the 
bulk  of  them  prefer  to  deny  it.  They  do  not  teach 
that  the  bread  and  wine  cease  to  exist  at  consecra 
tion.  They  simply  affirm  that  then  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  becomes  "  really  present "  in  the  sacred 
symbols ;  and  consequently  they  teach,  as  strongly 
as  Eome  does,  the  Adoration  of  the  Sacrament  and 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  without  the  inconvenience 
of  having  to  defend  a  substantial  change  in  the 
elements.  The  Bishops,  too,  for  the  most  part, 
connive  at  this  disingenuous  attempt  to  hoodwink  a 
Protestant  people  not  acquainted  with  the  turns  and 
twists  of  the  Roman  controversy.  They  speak 
bravely  against  "  Transubstantiation,"  and  the 
average  man  thinks  that  they  mean  to  condemn  all 
that  this  doctrine  implies,  not  only  the  absence  of 
the  bread  and  wine,  but  also  and  principally  the 
"  Real "  Presence  of  the  Saviour  in  the  elements. 
But  the  Bishops  and  Ritualists  use  the  term  "  Tran 
substantiation  "  only  in  its  restricted  and  technical 
sense  ;  that  is,  the  physical  transmutation  of  the 
substances  of  bread  and  wine.  In  this  way  the 
worst  evils  of  Popish  error  about  the  Lord's  Supper 
are  freely  propagated  amongst  us,  while  the  rank 
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and  file  of  the  nation  and  the  Church  are  lulled  to 
rest  by  the  passionate  assurances  so  often  given 
that  the  "  Ritualists  do  not  teach  Transubstantia- 
tion." 

III. — THE  LUTHERAN  VIEW. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  Lutheran  view  of  the 
Holy  Communion.  It  is  well  known — almost  too 
well  known — that  Luther  believed  in  a  "Heal" 
Presence ;  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  he  had  a 
distinctive  idea  on  this  subject  which  robbed  his 
error  of  much  of  its  potency  for  evil.  Luther  held 
a  doctrine  since  called  "  Consubstantiation  " ;  that 
is,  the  co-existence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  together  with  the  still  abiding  bread  and  wine. 
It  may  hastily  be  assumed,  and  it  is  assumed  by  too 
many  (even  by  the  late  Archbishop  Temple),  that 
Lather's  doctrine  was  virtually  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Eitualists.  In  reality  an  impassable  gulf  separates 
Luther's  Consubstantiation  from  the  theory  of  the 
"  Real "  Presence  which  the  Ritualists  teach.  Though 
Luther  misinterpreted  the  Lord's  word,  "  This  is 
My  body,"  he  was  sincerely  and  simply  desirous  of 
interpreting  the  Scriptures  aright ;  and  he  saw  that 
Christ  did  not  speak  those  words  until  after  He  had 
blessed,  broken,  and  distributed  the  bread,  and  had 
commanded  the  Apostles  to  "  take  "  and  to  "  eat  " 
it.  In  consequence  he  saw  that  it  was  not  the 
merely  consecrated  bread,  but  the  bread  actually 
employed  in  the  divinely-ordained  sacramental  use 
of  "eating"  and  "  drinking  "  which  Christ  declared 
"  was  "  His  body.  Luther  then  denied  that  the 
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priest's  consecration  effected  any  change  or  presence 
in  the  elements  ;  he  believed  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  were  imparted  by  our  Lord  Himself 
to  every  communicant  "  in,  with,  and  under  "  the 
elements  at  the  very  moment  of  their  reception. 
The  vast  consequence  of  this  difference  as  to  the 
4 *  moment  "  of  the  "  Real  "  Presence  must  not  be 
overlooked.  On  the  Lutheran  theory  any  adoration 
of  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  even  after  conse 
cration  is  idolatry,  because  there  is  no  presence  in 
them  save  during  the  act  of  communion ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  make  any  "  oblation  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ "  in  the  Sacrament,  because  there  is 
no  "  body  and  blood  "to  be  "  offered  to  God,"  but 
only  to  be  eaten  and  drunk  by  men.  The  Kitualistic 
theory  of  a  "Keal  "  Presence  by  priestly  consecra 
tion  gives  a  localised  presence  of  the  Deity  which 
can  be  "  reserved,  carried  about,  lifted  up,  and 
worshipped,"  and  provides  a  victim  for  sacrificial 
"  oblation  "  ;  while  both  the  Adoration  of  the  Host 
and  the  Sacrifice  of  Mass  were  abomination  to 
Luther. 

For  instance,  in  1537,  when  he  was  drawing  up 
the  "  Smalcald  Articles "  to  be  presented  to  the 
Council  (afterwards  assembled  at  Trent,  but  then 
indicted  for  Mantua)  for  the  purpose  of  "  indicating 
what  we  are  able  to  receive  or  concede,  and  what 
we  can  not,"  he  defined  his  first  article  (in  the 
second  "part")  as  "  That  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord 
and  God,  died  on  account  of  our  sins,  and  rose 
again  on  account  of  our  justification."  Shortly 
afterwards  he  treats  thus  of  the  Mass  :  "  The  Mass 
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in  the  Papacy  is  the  greatest  and  a  horrible 
abomination,  simply  and  inimically  opposed  dia 
metrically  to  the  first  article,  and  which  yet  hath 
been  before  all  the  other  Pontifical  idolatries  the 

chief  and  most  specious Here  nothing  is 

to  be  suffered  or  conceded,  because  the  first  article 
will  not  allow  it.  .  .  .  Besides,  this  dragon's 
tail  (I  mean  the  Mass)  hath  brought  forth  manifold 
abominations  and  idolatries."  (3)  As  for  the  doc 
trine  of  Consubstantiation,  that  is  expressed  clearly 
in  a  "  Formula  of  Concord"  agreed  to  at  Witten- 
burg  by  Luther  and  the  Churches  of  Upper 
Germany  and  the  Saxons  in  1536,  and  embodied  in 
the  later  "  Formula  Concordiae,  1577,"  which  is  the 
most  authoritative  expression  of  Lutheran  doctrine 
except  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Now  the 
"  Formula  "  says  :  "  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  truly  and  substantially  present,  exhibited,  and 
received  with  the  bread  and  wine.  And  yet  they 
[Luther  and  the  rest]  deny  that  Transubstantiation 
comes  to  pass,  neither  do  they  believe  that  there 
occurs  a  local  inclusion  in  the  bread,  or  any  durable 
connection  outside  the  use  of  the  Sacrament ;  and 
yet  they  concede  that  by  sacramental  union  the 
bread  is  the  body  of  Christ ;  that  is,  that  the  bread 
having  been  given,  they  believe  that  the  body  of 
Christ  at  the  same  moment  is  there  and  truly  ex 
hibited.  For  outside  the  use,  while  it  is  set  on  one 
side,  or  reserved  in  the  pyx,  or  is  made  a  show  of  in 
processions,  as  is  done  amongst  the  Papists,  they 
believe  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  not  there."  (*) 
The  Council  of  Trent,  seeing  that  this  doctrine  is 
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fatal  to  Popery,  levels  this  curse  at  it :  "If  anyone 
shall  say  that  when  the  consecration  has  been  per 
formed  there  is  not  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  admirable  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  but  only  in  the  use  of  it,  while  it  is 
being  consumed,  but  not  indeed  before  or  after,  and 
that  the  true  body  of  Christ  does  not  remain  in  the 
hosts  or  consecrated  particles  which  are  reserved,  or 
remain  over,  let  him  be  anathema."  (Sess.  xiii.T 
can.  4.) 

In  considering  the  Lutheran  doctrine  nothing 
must  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  Consubstantiation  is 
an  error,  and  a  mischievous  error,  too.  Notwith 
standing  Luther's  restrictions,  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  Heal "  Presence  has  more  than  once  threatened, 
even  among  the  Lutherans,  to  develop  idolatrous 
and  sacerdotal  features.  Still,  while  mindful  of  the 
falsity  and  peril  of  any  doctrine  of  this  sort,  we 
must  do  our  Lutheran  brethren  the  justice  to  say 
that  their  particular  theory  is  to  them  as  near 
harmless  as  any  error  can  possibly  be.  (See  below, 
p.  104  ff.)  The  Lutherans  give  no  warrant  for 
ascribing  quasi-magical  powers  to  the  ministry, 
they  repudiate  the  worship  of  the  Sacrament,  and 
they  abhor  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass ;  therefore 
we  can  hold  communion  with  the  Lutherans, 
which  we  cannot  do  with  the  worshippers  of 
bread.  (5)  Nevertheless,  Lutherans  are  properly 
debarred  by  Articles  28  and  29  from  exercising  the 
ministry  and  from  teaching  in  our  Keformed 
Church. 

The  right  understanding  of  the  Lutheran  view 
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will  clear  our  ideas  about  the  First  Prayer-Book. 
Though  it  compromised  on  the  "  Heal  "  Presence, 
it  compromised  with  Luther  not  with  Eome ;  it 
used  language  that  might  imply  a  presence  in  the 
received  elements,  it  left  no  trace  of  a  priest- 
made  presence  at  consecration,  forbade  Adoration  of 
the  Host,  and  removed  every  reference  to  a  literal 
propitiatory  sacrifice  being  offered  in  the  Holy  Com 
munion.  The  revision  of  1552  excised  from  the 
Prayer-Book  all  the  phrases  which  were  patent  of 
a  Lutheran  construction,  and  no  subsequent  altera 
tions  have  reversed  this  decision  or  given  counten 
ance  to  any  theory  of  a  "  Real "  Presence  in  the 
elements  at  any  time. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  anticipate  our 
subject  a  little  by  dealing  with 

IV. — THE   ATTITUDE   OF   OUR  ENGLISH 
REFORMERS    IN    1548    TOWARDS   LUTHERANISM. 

Dr.  Jacobs,  in  his  monumental  work  on  the 
Lutheran  Movement  in  JLngland,  has  shown  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  in  the  main  a  Lutheran 
Church.  Its  Prayerbook  Articles  and  Homilies  are 
very  largely  drawn  from  Lutheran  sources,  but 
with  one  very  significant  difference.  Our  formu 
laries  depart  from  the  Lutheran  just  upon  the 
question  of  the  Sacraments,  (6)  where  all  English 
Protestants  consider  that  the  Lutherans  depart 
somewhat  from  the  Word  of  God.  The  question 
is  whether  the  English  Reformers  abandoned 
Lutheranism  after  the  publication  of  the  First 
Prayer  Book  in  1549,  and  the  reception  here  of 
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foreign  "  Calvinists "  about  the  same  time,  or 
whether  they  reached  a  "  Calvinistic  "  (that  is,  a 
"Reformed")  position  on  the  Sacraments  before 
they  issued  even  the  First  Prayer  Book.  Recent 
research  has  established  that  our  Reformers  were 
already  on  the  Reformed  side  before  the  First 
Prayer  Book  was  introduced  into  Parliament. 
This  will  be  shown  at  some  length  in  subsequent 
chapters,  from  their  conduct  in  compiling  the  Order 
of  Communion,  published  on  March  8th,  1548,  and 
from  their  speeches  at  the  "  Great  Parliamentary 
Debate,"  nine  months  later  ;  but  certain  corrobora 
tive  evidence  may  be  produced  here. 

In  the  summer  of  1548,  Cranmer  published  a 
translation  of  a  Catechism  written  by  the  Lutheran 
Justus  Jonas.  (7)  When  we  compare  the  English 
with  the  original  Latin  we  see  that  oar  Archbishop 
did  more  than  merely  translate ;  he  carefully 
amended  its  language  so  that  where  Jonas  speaks  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  being  present  in  the 
Sacrament,  Cranmer  only  speaks  of  them  being 
received  there,  which,  being  understood  of  a  spiritual 
reception  (as  two  years  later  Cranmer  contended 
against  Gardiner  that  it  ought  to  be  understood),  is 
in  harmony  with  Reformed  doctrine.  (8) 

Another  proof  of  Cranmer 's  advance  in  Protes 
tantism  at  this  time  is  found  in  the  fact  that  where 
as  Jonas,  following  the  Romish  custom,  suppressed 
the  second  commandment  and  had  nothing  to  say 
against  Image-worship,  Cranmer  wrote  an  additional 
section  to  the  Catechism,  in  which  he  gave  the 
second  commandment  and  roundly  denounced 
Romish  error  on  the  point.  (9) 
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It  is  not  easy  to  decide  the  exact  date  of  Cran- 
mer's  conversion  to  Eeformed  views  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  However,  we  know  that  Eidley  was  the 
pioneer  of  our  Church  in  her  search  for  the  doctrine 
of  that  Sacrament  which  was  received  from  the  Lord, 
and  by  His  Apostles  committed  to  the  Churches. 
Ridley's  conversion  was  due  to  a  study  of  the  great 
work  which  Bertram  wrote  against  the  "Real" 
Presence  when  the  doctrine  was  first  broached  in 
the  ninth  century.  The  arguments  of  Bertram  led 
Ridley,  as  they  would  lead  any  candid  man,  back  to 
a  careful  examination  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
the  Early  Fathers.  From  that  enquiry  Ridley 
issued  with  a  firm  conviction  that  the  "  Real " 
Presence  was  contrary  to  the  Bible  and  to  the 
Primitive  Church.  (10)  Ridley  then  conferred  with 
Cranmer,  and,  by  "  sundry  persuasions  and  authori 
ties  of  doctors,  drew  me  quite  from  my  opinion."  (11) 
The  precise  date  of  this  transaction  is  unknown,  but 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  before  the  issue  of  Jonas's 
Catechism  in  the  summer  of  1548,  because  Cranmer 
tells  us  that  "  not  long  before  "  he  published  that 
Catechism  he  was  "  in  the  error  of  the  real  pre 
sence."  (12)  The  influence  of  the  foreign  Reformers 
no  doubt  strengthened  ours  in  their  convictions ; 
still,  it  did  not  effect  their  conversion.  The  English 
Reformers  abandoned  the  "  Real"  Presence  because 
they  found  it  would  not  stand  the  test  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  or  of  an  unprejudiced  consideration  of 
the  teaching  of  the  early  Church. 

The  issue  of  the  Catechism  caused  a  most  angry 
controversy  in  the  Church  of  England.  Its  hazy 
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ambiguities  enraged  both  sections  of  combatants, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  was  designed  as  a 
ballon  d'essai,  to  test  popular  feeling  on  the  matter. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  interesting  to  see 
how  the  conduct  of  Cramner  was  regarded  by  the 
"  man  in  the  street  "  at  that  time.  We  have  the 
letters  of  a  Member  of  Parliament,  Bartholomew 
Traheron,  to  Bullinger,  as  well  as  those  written  to 
the  same  Reformer  by  a  young  man,  John  ab  Ulmis, 
who  had  been  recommended  by  him  to  the  kind 
offices  of  Traheron.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in 
his  misleading  preface  to  Dent's  handy  reprint  of 
the  "  Two  Prayer  Books  of  Edward  VI.,"  is  very 
anxious  to  make  out  that  Cranmer  was  only  brought 
over  to  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist 
about  the  year  1550,  although  his  own  authorities, 
when  examined,  prove  the  very  opposite.  (13) 
Cranmer — who  ought  to  know  something  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case — dates  his  own  conversion 
"  before  "  the  issue  of  the  Catechism  in  the  summer 
of  1548.  The  testimony  of  ab  Ulmis  is  not  very 
reliable,  as  he  was  only  a  young  foreigner,  who  knew 
hardly  anyone  in  England,  and,  before  he  was  able  to 
present  himself  to  Traheron  (in  August,  1548),  must 
have  depended  for  information  on  the  common  talk  of 
the  people  he  associated  with.  We  find  him  writing 
to  Bullinger,  on  Ascension  Day,  1548,  that  Peter 
Martyr,  Cranmer's  friend,  was  cautious  not  to  appear 
to  give  support  either  to  the  Lutheran  theory  or  to 
that  of  Bullinger  (i.e.  the  "  Reformed  ").  Yet  it  is 
noteworthy  that  even  at  this  early  date  the  mass  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Reformers  had  abandoned 
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the  "  Eeal "  Presence  : — "  The  public  preachers  for 
the  most  part  openly  and  candidly  confute,  accord 
ing  to  their  ability,  the  notion  of  a  carnal  partaking, 
and  have  brought  over  a  considerable  number  to 
their  opinion.  The  Capernaites,  Papists,  and  this 
class  of  cannibals  (Sarcophagi)  are  not  sleeping,  by 
whose  weapons  the  truth  is  attacked ;  but  by  the 
grace  of  God  the  truth  is  never  wounded ;  nay, 
rather  they  themselves  are  perishing  miserably,  and 
pierced  through  by  their  own  swords  and 
sophisms."  (14) 

On  Aug.  18  he  writes,  after  the  issue  of  the 
"  Catechism,"  thus  of  Cranmer : — "  Yet  I  would  have 
you  know  this  for  certain,  that  this  Thomas  has 
fallen  into  so  heavy  a  slumber,  that  we  entertain 
but  a  very  cold  hope  that  he  will  be  aroused  even  by 
your  learned  letter.  For  he  has  lately  published  a 
Catechism,  in  which  he  has  not  only  approved 
that  foul  and  sacrilegious  transubstantiation  of  the 
Papists  in  the  holy  supper  of  Our  Saviour,  but  all 
the  dreams  of  Luther  seem  to  him  sufficiently  well 
grounded,  perspicuous,  and  lucid."  (15) 

Knowing  the  facts  as  we  do  (and  ab  Ulmis  could 
not  have  read  the  English  Catechism),  we  see  the 
injustice  of  this  statement,  for  Cranmer  corrected 
the  document  so  that  it  should  not  teach  even 
Lutheranism,  much  less  transubstantiation.  Never 
theless,  its  ambiguity  gave  reasonable  ground  to 
those  who,  like  ab  Ulmis,  did  not  know  its  "  secret 
history."  We  find  Traheron  himself  (on  Aug.  1) 
writing  that,  although  all  Englishmen  who  desired 
a  Keformation  agreed  with  Bullinger,  yet  he  must 
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make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  ' '  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Latimer,  and  a  very  few  learned 
men  besides."  Traheron  appears  doubtful  whether 
Cranmer  was  a  Lutheran  or  not,  for  he  goes  on : 
"As  to  Canterbury,  he  conducts  himself  in  such  a 
way,  I  know  not  how,  as  the  people  do  not  think 
much  of  him,  and  the  nobility  regard  him  as  luke 
warm."  (16) 

The  contrast  between  the  positive  assertions  of 
the  ill-informed  young  foreigner  that  Cranmer  was  a 
defender  of  Transubstantiation,  and  the  puzzled 
indecision  of  the  Protestant  M.P.  about  Cranmer's 
views,  is  very  instructive.  Cranmer  was  not  the 
vacillating  weakling  that  his  enemies  depict ; 
he  had  a  difficult  and  dangerous  position  to  fill, 
and  precipitate  action  on  his  part  might  have  ruined 
the  English  Reformation.  Traheron's  doubts,  how 
ever,  were  not  of  long  continuance,  for,  on  Sept.  28 — 
that  is,  in  less  than  two  months — he  wrote  exultingly : 
"  That  you  may  add  yet  more  to  the  praises  of  God, 
you  must  know  that  Latimer  has  come  over  to  our 
opinion  respecting  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist, 
together  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  other  Bishops,  who  heretofore  seemed  to  be 
Lutherans."  (17)  The  word  "seemed"  is  proof  that 
Traheron  recognised  that  Cranmer's  former  apparent 
leaning  to  Lutheranism  was  not  an  accurate  indica 
tion  of  his  actual  belief.  John  ab  Ulmis,  too,  found 
out  his  error  not  long  later,  for  on  Nov.  27,  1548, 
he  writes :  "  The  Bishops  entertain  right  and  ex 
cellent  opinions  respecting  the  Holy  Supper  of  Jesus 
Christ.  That  abominable  error  and  silly  opinion 
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of  a  carnal  eating  has  been  long  since  banished 
and  entirely  done  away  with.  Even  that  Thomas 
[Cranmer]  himself,  about  whom  I  wrote  to  you 
when  I  was  in  London,  by  the  goodness  of  God  and 
the  instrumentality  of  that  most  upright  and  judicious 
man,  Master  John  a  Lasco,  is  in  a  great  measure 
recovered  from  his  dangerous  lethargy."  (18)  So 
even  ab  Ulmis  knew,  in  November,  1548,  that 
Cranmer  was  on  the  Reformed  side ;  yet  he  was  mis 
taken  in  thinking  that  a  Lasco  was  the  instrument 
of  his  conversion.  That,  Cranmer  tells  us,  was 
effected  by  Ridley,  and  happily  Traheron  testifies 
that  Cranmer  was  already  on  the  Reformed  side  in 
the  preceding  September,  the  ver}^  month  in  which 
a  Lasco  made  his  first  visit  to  England  (19),  and 
therefore  before  his  influence  can  have  had  weight 
with  Cranmer.  These  corrections  of  misapprehen 
sions  concerning  the  time  and  the  means  of  our 
Reformers'  conversion  to  Protestantism  are  necessary, 
because  controversial  use  is  made  of  the 
false  statements  which  some  pretend  to  verify  on 
the  "  authority  "  of  such  honest  retailers  of  second 
hand  gossip  as  "  John  ab  Ulmis."  The  first  law  of 
English  evidence  is  testes  ponderantur,  non  numer- 
antur  \  and  the  moment  we  "  weigh"  the  evidence 
of  ab  Ulmis  we  see  that  he  is  no  authority  for  the 
real  sentiments  of  our  Reformers,  although  he  no 
doubt  states  correctly  enough  what  was  commonly 
said  by  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  come  in 
contact. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

"The  Order  of  the  Communion,"   1548. 

THE  English  Reformation  had  two  distinct  phases, 
the  political  reforms  accomplished  by  Henry  VIII. 
and  the  doctrinal  purification  effected  under 
Edward  VI.  It  can  never  be  too  often  or  too 
confidently  asserted  that  Henry  VIII.  was  not  a 
Protestant,  but  the  virulent  antagonist  of  Evangeli 
cal  religion.  It  is  true  that  he  quarrelled  with  the 
Pope  and  established  his  own  supremacy ;  but 
Hooper,  writing  to  Bullinger  on  January  27th,  1546 
(just  a  year  and  a  day  before  the  death  of 
Henry  VIII.),  aptly  sums  up  the  situation: 
"  Accept,  my  dear  master,  in  few  words,  the  news 
from  England.  As  far  as  true  religion  is  concerned, 
idolatry  is  nowhere  in  greater  vigour.  Our  King 
has  destroyed  the  Pope,  but  not  Popery ;  he  has 
expelled  all  the  monks  and  nuns  and  pulled  down 
their  monasteries ;  he  has  caused  all  their  posses 
sions  to  be  transferred  into  his  exchequer,  and  yet 
they  are  bound,  even  the  frail  female  sex,  by  the 
King's  command,  to  perpetual  chastity.  England 
has  at  this  time  at  least  ten  thousand  nuns,  not  one 
of  whom  is  allowed  to  marry.  The  impious  Mass, 
the  most  shameful  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  in 
vocation  of  saints,  auricular  confession,  superstitious 
abstinence  from  meats,  and  purgatory  were  never 
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before  held  by  the  people  in  greater  esteem  than  at 
the  present  moment."   (1) 

In  his  earlier  days  Henry  had  earned  the  title  of 
"  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  by  writing  the  Assertion 
of  the  Seven  Sacraments  against  Luther,  in  which 
he  defended  the  whole  Mediaeval  position,  including 
the  Papal  Supremacy  by  Divine  right ;  in  his  will 
he  invoked  the  Virgin  and  all  Saints,  and  be 
queathed  money  for  Masses  to  be  said  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul.  Above  all,  he  was  the  promoter  of  the 
"  Six  Articles  Act  "  of  1539,  which  passed  only  by 
reason  of  his  overawing  the  opposition  by  his  personal 
presence  in  the  Legislature.  (2)  Under  this  Act  it 
was  death  at  the  stake  to  "  hold  any  opinion  "  that 
the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  remained  after  conse 
cration.  The  other  five  points,  namely,  the  half- 
communion,  celibacy  of  priests,  vows  of  "  chastity," 
private  masses,  and  auricular  confession,  were  not 
to  be  denied  under  pain  of  perpetual  imprisonment, 
or — if  the  opposition  were  wilful  and  open — death 
(31  Henry  VIII.,  cap.  14).  This  remained  in  full 
force  throughout  the  reign  of  Henry,  who,  only  six 
months  before  his  death,  burned  at  Smithfield, 
Anne  Askew,  and  her  three  companions,  on  16th 
July,  1546.  Happily,  these  were  the  last  victims 
of  the  "  Bloody  Statute,"  although  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  it  died  with  Henry.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  in  full  legal  force  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  first  year  of  King  Edward  VI., 
only  being  repealed  on  Christmas  Eve,  1547 
(1  Edward  VI.,  cap.  12,  §2).  In  1547  under  the 
Six  Articles  Act,  William  Hastlen,  gunner  at  Bou- 
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logne,  was  prosecuted  for  heresy,  and  two  Com 
missions  (dated  15th  and  19th  April,  1547)  were 
issued  to  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London.  (3)  Although 
this  terrible  Statute  was  not  enforced  in  1547  for  the 
murder  of  "  heretics,"  it  was  still  so  feared  that 
Convocation  in  November,  1547,  did  not  dare  to 
consider  the  purification  of  the  service-books  of  the 
Church,  because  it  was  then  unrepealed.  ($)  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  disingenuous  to  quote  as 
is  so  often  done,  the  Injunctions  of  (July  31st) 
1547,  on  behalf  of  "  altar  "-lights.  Small  wonder 
that  when  it  was  still  by  law  death  at  the  stake  to 
deny  Transubstantiation  (even  in  thought),  that  the 
Injunctions  should  have  temporarily  "  suffered  "  the 
lights  to  ''remain"  in  those  places  where  they 
already  existed. 

Some  feeble  attempts  had  been  made  in  Henry's 
reign  to  introduce  a  more  reasonable  form  of 
service.  As  early  as  1538  the  reforming  Bishop 
Shaxton,  of  Salisbury,  had  ordered  his  clergy  *'  in 
High  Mass  time  "  to  recite  from  the  pulpit  in  Eng 
lish  the  Epistle,  Gospel,  Ten  Commandments, 
Creed,  and  Lord's  Prayer  ;  and  in  1542-3  Convoca 
tion  appointed  a  Committee  to  revise  the  service- 
books,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  (5)  It  need  not  be 
remarked  that  the  contemplated  revision  did  not 
touch  doctrine  ;  Henry  no  doubt  would  have  liked 
to  codify,  unify,  simplify,  and  it  may  be  even  to 
translate  the  old  services,  but  he  would  have  burnt 
anyone  who  desired  to  rid  them  of  their  mediaeval 
superstitions.  In  1544  the  first  service  in  the 
English  tongue,  the  Litany,  was  published ;  it  is  a 
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good  example  of  Henry's  doctrinal  standpoint  of 
"  Popery  without  the  Pope,"  because,  while  on  the 
one  hand  it  retains  that  grievous  abuse  of  invoking 
the  Saints,  it  also  piously  prays  for  deliverance  from 
"  the  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Borne  and  all  his 
detestable  enormities." 

After  the  death  of  Henry  the  Reformers  were  able 
to  attempt  a  real  reform  of  the  Church  services. 
The  same  session  of  Parliament  that  repealed  the 
"  Six  Articles "  also  passed  an  Act  on  December 
20th,  1547  (6)  to  enforce  the  administration  of  Holy 
Communion  in  both  kinds  instead  of  "  under  the 
form  of  bread  only"  (1  Edward  VI.,  cap.  1,§  7,  n.  1). 
This  was  a  great  advance,  for  the  Church  of  Borne 
forbade  the  cup  to  the  laity,  chiefly  in  order  to 
oppose  more  plainly  "  those  heretics  who  denied 
that  the  whole  and  entire  Christ  is  contained  under 
either  kind."  (7)  It  was  therefore  a  pretty  broad 
hint  that  there  would  soon  be  an  attack  on  the 
whole  Romish  theory  of  the  Eucharist.  The  Act 
also  commanded  incumbents  to  exhort  their  flocks 
"  to  the  end  that  every  man  shall  try  and  examine 
his  own  conscience  before  he  shall  receive  the  same," 
and  further  enjoined  that  "  the  said  minister  shall 
not,  without  lawful  cause,  deny  the  same  to  any 
that  will  devoutly  and  humbly  desire  it ;  any  law, 
statute,  ordinance,  or  custom  contrary  thereunto  in 
any  wise  notwithstanding."  (1  Edward  VI.,  c.  1,  §  7.) 
This  enactment  swept  away  at  one  blow  the  whole 
mediaeval  Canon  Law  enforcement  of  auricular  con 
fession  and  fasting  before  Communion,  as  well  as 
the  multitudinous  pretexts  upon  which  the  clergy 
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might  refuse  Communion  under  the  same  clerical 
regulations.  From  that  day  to  this  (except  during 
the  Marian  reaction)  every  parishioner  has  had  a 
statutory  right  to  receive  the  Lord's  Supper  save 
only  when  there  is  lawful  cause  for  refusal.  This 
right  has  just  been  re-affirmed  by  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  Bannister  case.  Whatever  views  are 
held  as  to  the  propriety  of  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister,  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  assumption 
by  a  priest  that  he  is  entitled  at  discretion  persistently 
to  refuse  Communion  without  furnishing  proof  as 
required  by  the  rubric  that  he  has  legal  ground 
for  withholding  the  Sacrament.  The  arrogant 
claim  that  the  clergy  may  of  their  own  private 
judgment  settle  whether  there  is  or  is  not  "lawful 
cause"  for  refusal  is  intolerable.  For  instance,  the 
crime  of  "  blasphemy  "  is,  no  doubt,  a  bar  to  the 
reception  of  the  Sacrament  (see  first  exhortation  in 
Communion  Service),  and  some  of  the  clergy  think 
that  anyone  who  condemns  the  adoration  of  the 
consecrated  "  Host  "  is  a  "  blasphemer  "  ;  it  would 
be  unbearable  if  Godfearing  Protestants  could  be 
denied  Communion  at  the  whim  of  a  single  priest, 
without  appeal. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  the  administra 
tion  in  both  kinds  an  Order  of  the  Communion  was 
issued  by  Royal  Proclamation,  dated  8th  March, 
1548,  and  backed  up  by  a  letter  missive  of  the  Privy 
Council,  dated  15th  March,  directing  the  Bishops  to 
use  the  new  Order.  (8)  The  form  was  not  enacted 
by  the  Statute  of  1547,  as  Canon  Bright  proved  in 
the  Guardian  of  3rd  January,  1900,  yet  it  was  legal 
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in  1548  under  the  extensive  powers  conferred  on 
the  Crown  by  the  Henrician  Act  of  Supremacy. 
That  it  had  no  DIRECT  "authority  of  Parliament" 
must  be  insisted  upon ;  for  some  affirm  that  it  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Act  of  1547,  and  as  it  came  out  in 
1548,  was  none  other  than  the  famous  "  authority 
of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  the  Sixth  "  mentioned  in  the  Orna 
ments  Rubric.  Thus  for  example,  Canon  MacColl, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  Reformation  Settlement, 
published  in  1899,  said  that  this  Order  was  "  with 
out  any  authorisation  by  Parliament  at  all"  (p.  340) ; 
but  in  all  subsequent  editions,  and  in  his  Royal 
Commission  and  the  Ornaments  Rubric  (1906),  he 
silently  reversed  his  previous  judgment,  and  stoutly 
contended  that  the  Order  was  the  "  authority " 
meant  by  the  Rubric.  An  instructive  commentary 
on  the  reliability  of  Ritualistic  "  experts." 

The  Order  of  the  Communion  and  the  Proclama 
tion  authorizing  it  are  printed  in  the  Parker  Society's 
"Edwardian  Liturgies,"  and  only  occupy  eight  pages. 
The  proclamation  significantly  calls  upon  every  man 
"  With  such  obedience  and  conformity  to  receive 
this  our  ordinance  and  most  Godly  direction,  that 
we  may  be  encouraged  from  time  to  time  further  to 
travail  for  the  reformation  and  setting  forth  of  such 
Godly  orders  as  may  be  most  for  God's  glory,  the 
edifying  of  our  subjects,  and  for  the  advancement  of 
true  religion."  The  promise  then  made  of  a  pro 
gressive  Reformation  is  the  key  of  the  changes  in 
Edward's  reign ;  it  was  not  until  the  issue  of  the 
Second  Prayer  Book  in  1552  that  the  Legislature 
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claims  to  have  arrived  at  a  completed  Keformation, 
saying  that  "  The  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty 
with  the  assent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  this 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  hath  caused  the  aforesaid  order  of 
common  service,  entitled  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  to  be  faithfully  and  Godly  perused,  explained, 
and  made  FULLY  PEEFECT "  (5  and  6 
Edward  VI.,  cap.  1,  §  5). 

The  Order  of  the  Communion  was  not  a  full  service 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  confined 
itself  to  "  the  "  communion  properly  so  called,  that 
is,  the  reception  of  the  elements  in  "  common  "  by 
the  people,  and  forbade  the  "  varying  of  any  other  rite 
or  ceremony  in  the  Mass  (until  other  order  shall  be 
provided)."  The  first  item  in  the  Order  was  the 
"  warning "  to  be  given  on  some  Sunday  or  holy 
day  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  celebration  ; 
next  the  "  long  exhortation  "  to  be  read  to  them 
that  are  disposed  to  be  partakers  of  the  Holy  Com 
munion  ;  after  which  follows  the  "  short  exhorta 
tion,"  the  confession  and  absolution,  the  "  comfort 
able  words,"  the  prayer  of  "  humble  access,"  the 
delivery  of  the  elements  with  the  word  of  adminis 
tration,  and  the  Benediction ;  all  these  items  are 
preserved  in  our  present  Communion  office,  but  they 
have  all  been  subjected  to  changes  of  importance. 

Seeing  that  the  Order  itself  stipulated  for  the 
retention  of  the  Latin  Mass,  and  was  but  an  English 
insertion  between  the  priest's  communion  and  the 
post-communion  still  left  with  the  rest  of  the  ser 
vice  in  their  old  Latin  form,  and  that  it  came  out 
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only  ten  weeks  after  the  repeal  of  the  Six  Articles, 
it  would  not  appear  a  very  hopeful  document  in 
which  to  find  Protestantism.  Yet  we  do  find  it ; 
feebly,  it  is  true,  but  unmistakeably  evident.  The 
retention  of  the  Mass  in  Latin  (in  dutiful  accord 
ance  with  "  Catholic  "  precedent)  left  the  people  to 
gather  their  doctrine  from  the  English  words  read 
to  them ;  the  corrupted  Missal  thus  remained 
largely  inoperative  on  the  minds  of  the  congregation, 
while  the  new  Order  imparted  to  them  at  least 
glimpses  of  Evangelical  truth. 

The  source  of  the  Order  was  mainly  Hermann's 
"  Consultation,"  to  which  we  owe  the  exquisite 
Prayer  of  Humble  Access,  and  the  Comfortable 
Words.  It  is  an  illuminative  lesson  on  the  fine 
devotional  sense  of  Cranmer,  and  his  liturgical  skill, 
to  compare  the  original  passages  in  the  Consultation 
with  the  formularies  which  our  martyr-Primate 
drew  up  to  meet  English  needs ;  his  treatment  of 
the  Confession  is  especially  instructive.  (9) 

The  "  Simple  and  Pious  Consultation  of  Us, 
Hermann,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,"  was  drawn  up 
for  that  prelate  by  the  German  Reformers  Me- 
lanchthon  and  Bucer,  in  1543.  It  was  translated 
into  English,  and  published  here  on  30th  October, 
1547  ;  the  next  year  it  was  "  perused  by  the  trans 
lator  thereof  and  amended  in  many  places  "  and 
republished.  Although  Melanchthon  venerated 
Luther,  who  was  so  emphatic  on  the  "Real " 
Presence,  we  must  not  hastily  assume  that  the 
Consultation  taught  that  error.  Melanchthon  was 
not  as  enthusiastic  on  the  question  as  Luther  would 
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have  liked  him  to  be,  and  indeed  at  the  Colloquy  of 
Ratisbon  in  1541  he  espoused  a  principle  which, 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  meant  the  Reformed 
doctrine  of  the  Supper ;  for  he  contended  that 
"  Christ  is  present,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  bread, 
but  for  the  sake  of  man."  (10)  Bucer  went  farther 
in  the  "  Calvinistic  "  direction  than  did  even  Me- 
lanchthon,  and  though  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use 
language  of  devotion  far  stronger  than  our  own 
Reformers  permitted  themselves  to  employ,  he  was 
at  one  with  them  in  denying  any  "  Real "  Presence 
in  the  elements :  for  example,  he  wrote  thus  to 
Calvin  at  the  end  of  August,  1549: — 

"  It  is  an  abominable  idol  to  entertain  any  notion  of 
Christ  as  included  in  the  bread  itself,  or  in  the  form  of 
the  bread  ;  either  in  the  use  of  the  Supper,  or  without 
its  use.  For  Christ  said  to  His  disciples,  not  to  the 
symbols,  '  Take/  and  '  This  is  my  body.'  He  did  not 
say  this  of  the  bread,  but  of  that  which  He  gave  to  His 
disciples  by  bread  as  a  sign  of  exhibition  ;  as  clearly 
appears  by  the  words  which  follow,  '  which  is  given,' 
etc."  (11) 

Now  it  was  Bucer  who  supplied  that  part  of  the 
Consultation  which  treated  of  the  Eucharist  (12)  ; 
and  notwithstanding  that  he  followed  in  the  main 
Luther's  own  Kirchen-Ordnung  for  Nuremburg 
(1533),  he  softened  down  its  sacramental  expressions 
so  much  that  Luther  condemned  the  Consultation 
in  these  words:  "it  mumbles  so  about  the  substance, 
that  no  man  shall  tell  what  thereof  he  receives  in 
any  Mass."  (13)  The  significance  of  the  choice  of 
the  Consultation  by  our  Reformers  as  the  main 
source  of  their  own  "Order"  is  not  difficult  to 
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appreciate.  But  there  is  another  document  which 
no  doubt  had  its  effect  upon  them  when  drawing  up 
the  formulary  in  question. 

In  the  unreformed  Church  of  England  an  exhorta 
tion  was  addressed  in  English  to  the  communicants, 
and  the  version  of  this  printed  in  Maskell's  Monu- 
menta  Ritualia,  iii.  348,  is  confessed  by  Blunt  to 
have  been  "evidently  known  [and]  perhaps  familiar 
to  those  who  wrote  "  our  reformed  exhortation.  (14) 
To  contrast  this  unreformed  exhortation,  which  was 
followed  by  a  general  confession  and  absolution, 
with  the  ''Order  of  the  Communion"  is  very 
instructive. 

The  Pre-Reformation  Exhortation  commenced 
thus  : 

"  Good  men  and  women,  I  charge  you  by  the  authority 
of  holy  Church,  that  no  man  or  woman  that  this  day 
proposeth  here  to  be  communicated,  that  he  go  not  to 
God's  board  unless  he  believes  stedfastly  that  the  Sacra 
ment  which  he  is  avised  here  to  receive,  that  it  is  God's 
body,  flesh  and  blood  in  the  form  of  bread  ;  and  that 
which  he  receiveth  afterwards  is  nothing  else,  but  wine 
and  water,  for  to  cleanse  your  mouths  of  the  holy  sacra 
ment." 

That  was  the  Eomish  custom,  to  rob  the  people 
of  the  sacramental  cup,  and  then  to  give  them  diluted 
unconsecrated  wine  to  wash  down  the  starchy  wafer 
that  was  so  difficult  to  swallow.  Nothing  is  more 
satisfactory  than  the  contrast  in  the  new  "  Order'" 
which  restored  the  cup  to  the  layfolk,  and  instead 
of  saying  that  the  Sacrament  was  "God's  body, 
flesh  and  blood,  in  the  form  of  bread,"  asserts 
in  the  "  warning  "  that  Christ 
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"  Doth  vouchsafe,  in  a  Sacrament  or  Mystery,  to  give 
us  His  said  body  and  blood  Spiritually;  to  feed  and 
drink  upon"; 

while  in  the  exhortation  to  the  communicants  we 
read  : — 

"  The  benefit  is  great,  if  with  a  true  penitent  heart 
and  lively  faith  we  receive  this  holy  Sacrament  (for  then 
we  spiritually  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  drink  His 
blood  ;  then  we  dwell  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  us,  and  we 
be  made  one  with  Christ  and  Christ  with  us)  .  .  . 
(Christ)  hath  left  us  in  these  holy  mysteries,  as  a  pledge 
of  His  love,  and  a  continual  remembrance  of  the  same, 
His  own  blessed  body,  and  precious  blood,  for  us 
Spiritually  to  feed  upon,  to  our  endless  comfort  and 
consolation." 

The  ambiguous  term  "in"  a  sacrament  or 
mystery,  has  since  been  wisely  removed  by  the 
Church,  because  it  might  be  taken  to  denote  localisa 
tion  in  the  outward  sign  or  element ;  but  when  we 
compare  the  words  with  those  which  preceded  them 
"  that  the  Sacrament  is  God's  Body  in  the  form  of 
Bread,"  we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  what  they  were 
meant  to  convey. 

The  Pre-Reformation  exhortation  went  on  to 
insist 

"  That  no  man  or  woman  go  to  God's  board,  unless  he 
be  of  his  sins  clean  confessed,  and  for  them  contrite ; 
that  is  to  say,  having  sorrow  in  your  hearts  for  your  sins." 

This  was  in  accordance  with  Roman  Canon  Law, 
which  obliged  all  the  faithful  of  either  sex  to  confess 
to  the  priests  before  communicating,  but  the  Act 
for  the  Communion  in  both  kinds  had  swept  away 
this  "  canonical  impediment,"  and  given  a  Statutory 
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right  to  the  Sacrament  to  everyone  devoutly  seeking 
the  same.  Therefore  the  warning  in  the  Order  told 
the  people  that  their  first  duty  in  preparing  to 
receive  the  Communion  was  : — 

"  That  you  be  truly  repentant  of  your  former  evil  life, 
and  that  you  confess  with  unfeigned  heart  to  Almighty 
God,  your  sins  "  ; 

and  while  asserting  that  "IF"  any  man's  conscience 
was  troubled  he  might  come  and  "  confess  and  open 
his  sin  and  grief  secretly,"  it  was  made  transparently 
clear  that  such  "  secret  auricular  confession  "  was 
only  for  the  comfort  of  stricken  consciences,  and  not 
necessary,  or  indeed  recommended  to  all  persons. 
So,  too,  the  Exhortation  of  1548  told  the  com 
municants  "  diligently  to  try  and  examine  themselves, 
or  ever  they  presume  to  eat  of  this  bread  or  drink  of 
this  cup,  saying,  "  Judge  ye  yourselves,  that  ye  be 
not  judged  of  the  Lord."  This  emphatic  insistence 
on  the  plain  and  natural  sense  of  St.  Paul's  words, 
does  not  at  first  sight  appear  as  significant  as  it  was 
in  reality,  for  we  must  understand  that  the  Koinanists 
used  to  quote  these  words  as  proving  the  necessity 
of  confession  to  the  priest  before  communion.  Thus 
the  Council  of  Trent  has  the  calm  effrontery  to 
make  this  comment  on  1  Cor.  xi.  28 : — 

"  Wherefore  the  precept  is  to  be  brought  back  to  the 
mind  of  him  who  wishes  to  communicate :  '  Let  a  man 
examine  himself.'  Now  ecclesiastical  custom  declares, 
that  his  necessary  examination  is  that  no  one  conscious 
of  mortal  sin,  howsoever  contrite  he  may  seem  to  himself 
to  be,  ought  to  come  to  the  holy  Eucharist  without  the 
aforesaid  sacramental  confession."  (Sess.  xiii.  Chap.  7.) 

St.  Paul's  words,  vindicated  from  this  ludicrous 
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perversion,  are  a  denial  of  the  Romish  confessional. 
For  that  purpose  they  were  quoted  in  the  communion 
exhortation  of  1548 ;  and  they  still  retain  their  place  in 
our  present  office,  as  a  witness  against  that  unscrip- 
tural  and  degrading  institution. 

The  Pre-Eeformation  Exhortation  which  we  are 
considering,  after  addressing  the  communicants, 
went  to  say  : — 

"  Also,  ye  shall  kneel  adown  upon  your  knees,  saying 
after  me,  I  cry  God  mercy,  and  our  Lady  Saint  Mary, 
and  all  the  company  of  Heaven,  and  my  ghostly  father, 
of  all  the  trespasses  of  sin  that  I  done  in  thought,  word, 
or  in  deed,  from  the. time  that  I  was  born  unto  this  time  ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  Pride,  Envy,  Wrath,  Sloth,  Covetous- 
ness,  Gluttony  and  Lechery.  The  v.  Commandments 
divers  times  broke.  The  works  of  mercy  not  fulfilled. 
My  five  wits  misspent,  etc. 

"  Misereatur  vestri  omnipotens  Deus,  etc.  (Almighty 
God  have  mercy  upon  you,  pardon  and  deliver  you,  etc.) 

"  Absolutionis  forma  (The  form  of  Absolution.) 

"  Deus  noster  Jesus.  Christus,  pro  sua  magna  miseri- 
contia,  etc.  (Our  God  Jesus  Christ,  of  His  great  mercy, 
etc.") 

We  turn  to  the  order  of  the  Communion,  and  find 
a  most  significant  series  of  changes. 

The  Short  Exhortation — "  Ye  that  do  truly  " — 
indeed  leads  us  to  make  a  humble  confession  meekly 
kneeling  upon  our  knees,  yet  even  in  1548  the 
"  voluntary  humility  "  of  confessing  to  the  "  holy 
company  of  heaven  "  was  eliminated,  and  the  con 
fession  was  to  be  made  only  "  to  Almighty  God,  and 
to  His  holy  Church,  here  gathered  together  in  His 
name."  It  would  be,  one  may  think,  hypercritical 
Protestantism  to  object  to  confessing  sin  publicly  to 
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the  Church  in  general  terms  ;  indeed,  this  we  can 
fairly  plead  is  in  accordance  with  the  text  of 
St.  James,  "  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another  "  ; 
nevertheless  the  Church  of  England  has  given  us 
proof  of  her  holy  jealousy  lest  we  should  allow 
human  intermediaries  to  obscure  in  the  least  degree 
our  awful  responsibility  and  sublime  privilege  of 
direct,  personal,  immediate  access  to  God  Himself  in 
confession  of  sin.  Therefore,  in  1552,  the  phrase  in 
question  was  altered  to,  "  make  your  humble  con 
fession  to  Almighty  God  before  this  congregation 
here  gathered  together  in  His  holy  name."  Nor  is 
this  all.  In  1661 — 2  (when  some  ill-read  persons 
assert  that  our  Prayer  Book  was  made  more 
"  Komish  "  than  it  was  before),  the  phrase,  "before 
this  congregation,"  etc.,  was  struck  out,  so  that  no 
self-conscious  thought  of  our  fellow- worshippers 
overhearing  our  confession  should  obtrude  them 
selves  upon  our  minds  as  we  approach  in  penitence 
the  Majesty  on  High. 

We  notice  how  wisely  our  Reformers  departed 
from  the  old  enumeration  of  the  "  Seven  Deadly 
Sins,"  while  retaining  the  admirable  specification  of 
"  thought,  word,  and  deed."  The  "  command 
ments  "  in  the  old  form  were  the  Romish  "  command 
ments  of  the  Church,"  as  distinguished  from  those  "of 
God/'  namely  (i.)  to  keep  the  holy  days  by  hearing 
Mass  ;  (ii.)  to  keep  the  fasts  of  the  Church  ;  (iii.) 
to  go  to  confession  and  communion  at  least  once  a 
year ;  (iv.)  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
pastors  of  the  Church ;  and  (v.)  not  to  marry 
within  the  prohibited  degrees  or  in  the  "  close 
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seasons  "  ordained  by  the  aforesaid  "  holy  Church  " 
for  the  extraction  of  lucrative  dispensations  from 
the  matrimonially  inclined.  These  man-made  laws, 
and  the  equally  man-made  "  sins "  relating  to 
them,  were  rejected  by  the  Keformers.  In  place  of 
them  they  inserted  (in  1552)  the  Ten  Command 
ments  of  Jehovah,  with  the  touching  responses  we 
know  and  love  so  well.  This  idea  was  taken  from 
the  "  foreign "  Protestant  Pullain,*  and  is  some 
times  objected  to  by  cantankerous  critics  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  reintroduce  the 
covenant  of  works  into  the  covenant  of  grace. 
Such  superficial  theologians  need  to  consider  in  the 
first  place  that  the  "  Law  "  abrogated  by  Christ 
was  not  the  Moral,  but  the  Ceremonial  (see  Article 
VII.).  Again  they  would  do  well  to  mark  that  the 
"  new  covenant  "  +  which  is  made  in  the  blood  of 
Christ,  the  Covenant-victim,  and  which  is  Divinely 
sealed  and  assured  to  individuals  by  the  holy 
Supper,  is  not  an  abolition  of  the  "  Ten  Words," 
but  on  the  contrary  contains  a  promise  in  these 
terms,  "  I  will  put  My  laws  into  their  minds,  and 
write  them  in  their  hearts  ....  for  I  will  be 
merciful  to  their  unrighteousness,  and  their  sins 
and  iniquities  I  will  remember  no  more  "  (Heb.  viii. 
8 — 13).  So  that  with  beautiful  fidelity  to  the 

*  Compare  Justin  Martyr's  "  Guardians  of  the  commandments 
that  have  been  delivered." — Apol.  I.  65.  Also  the  Jewish  use  of 
the  "  Hear,  0  Israel "  (Woolley,  p.  29),  and  Pliny's  Letter,  where 
the  Sacramentum  of  the  Christians  bound  them  to  the  observance 
of  the  Second  Table  of  the  Decalogue. 

f  Whether  we  take  "  diatJwke  "  as  "  covenant  "  or  "  testament,' 
is  immaterial  to  the  present  argument,  for  the  conditions  in  ques 
tion  apply  equally  to  the  Gospel  dispensation  in  either  case. 
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Scriptures  the  Church  leads  us  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  great  Covenant  rite  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  first  to  implore  the  sworn  mercies  of  the 
Lord  to  our  unrighteousnesses  in  breaking  His 
immutable  Laws  of  Holiness,  and  then  boldly  to 
claim  His  gracious  promise  to  "  write  His  Laws  in 
our  hearts."  There  is  no  more  valuable  item  in  the 
Church  Services  than  the  recital  of  these  words  of 
God,  of  which  we  may  be  robbed  if  certain 
"  expert  "  revisers  in  Convocation  have  their  way 
with  the  Prayer-book. 

After  the  confession  the  Priest  was  directed  by 
the  Order  of  the  Communion  to  "  say  thus  "  to  the 
people : 

"  Our  blessed  Lord,  who  hath  left  power  to  His 
Church  to  absolve  sinners  from  their  sins,  and  to  restore 
to  the  grace  of  the  heavenly  Father  such  as  truly  believe 
in  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  you,  pardon  and  deliver  you 
from  all  your  sins,  confirm  and  strengthen  you  in  all 
goodness,  and  bring  you  to  everlasting  life." 

Then  the  "  Comfortable  Words "  followed  im 
mediately.  The  first  part  of  the  Absolution  and  the 
Comfortable  Words  themselves  were  taken  from  the 
Consultation,  in  which,  however,  the  Comfortable 
Words  preceded  the  Absolution.  The  second  part 
of  the  Absolution  was  taken  from  the  Misereatur  (see 
p.  29)  in  the  pre-Reformation  Office.  The  change 
of  view  involved  was  considerable. 

First,  the  assertion  that  Christ  left  power  to  the 
"  Church  "  involved  the  Lutheran  "  heresy  "  that 
Absolution  was  left  not  to  the  ministry  alone,  but 
to  the  "  congregation  of  faithful  men."  Secondly, 
the  choice  of  the  Misereatur  was  most  significant, 
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for  when  the  Roman  priest  at  the  beginning  of 
Mass,  confesses  his  sins  generally  to  the  people,  the 
people  "  absolve"  him  by  saying  the  Miser eatur ; 
but  when  the  priest  "  absolves "  the  laity  in  his 
turn,  he  uses  the  Miser  eatur  first,  and  then  recites 
the  Absolutio,  which  is  the  real  Absolution,  and 
only  to  be  said  by  the  priest.  Although  not  one 
word  of  the  Absolutio  is  exceptionable  from  a  Pro 
testant  standpoint,  our  Reformers  abandoned  it 
because  it  had  been  regarded  as  peculiarly  Sacer 
dotal.  Thirdly,  the  place  of  the  Absolutio  was 
now  filled  by  the  Comfortable  Words,  which  are 
the  very  words  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  Consultation  the  "  Comfortable  Words  " 
led  up  to  the  ministerial  declaration  of  absolution, 
and  therefore  were  an  evangelical  preparation  of 
the  people  to  receive  in  faith  that  assurance  of 
pardon.  The  English  Reformers  showed  a  still 
"  more  excellent  way  "  ;  the  ministerial  Absolution 
was  reduced  to  that  precatory  form  alone  which 
was  common  to  laymen  as  well  as  priests  in  the 
unreformed  Church ;  and  this  ministerial  prayer 
still  remained  only  the  preface  to  the  true  Absolu 
tion.  The  true  Absolution,  however,  was  no  longer 
from  the  priestly  formula  of  the  Absolutio ;  it  was 
a  recital  of  the  very  words  of  God  set  down  in  the 
Bible.  We  cannot  fail  to  see  here  striking  proof 
that  the  Church  reduced  the  priest's  absolution  to  a 
level  with  that  of  the  laity,  and  proclaimed  also 
that  Absolution  in  its  highest  sense  is  the  announce 
ment  of  the  promises  of  God  revealed  in  His  Word. 
Hence,  in  the  First  Prayer  Book  no  communion 
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was  permitted  (not  even  that  of  the  sick  with  the 
Reserved  Sacrament)  without  the  "  Absolution  with 
the  Confortable  Sentences  of  Scripture  following  in 
the  open  Communion." 

The  doctrine  thus  supported  by  the  Order  of  the 
Communion  wrung  a  shriek  out  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  three  years  later  (25th  Nov.,  1551 )  : — 

"  Concerning  the  minister  of  this  sacrament  (Penance) 
the  holy  Synod  declared  that  all  those  doctrines  are 
false  and  wholly  alien  from  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
which  perniciously  extend  the  power  of  the  keys  to  any 
other  persons  whatever  beyond  Bishops  and  Priests." 
(Sess.  xiv.,  cap.  6.) 

After  which  the  sacred  assembly  collected  itself 
sufficiently  to  curse  its  enemies  as  follows  : — 

"  If  anyone  shall  say  that  those  words  of  the  Lord, 
1  Keceive  the  Holy  Ghost :  whose  sins  ye  remit  they  are 
remitted  unto  them ;  and  whose  ye  retain  they  are 
retained  ' :  are  not  to  be  understood  of  the  power  of 
remitting  and  retaining  sins  in  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance,  but  shall  twist  them,  contrary  to  the  institution 
of  this  Sacrament,  to  the  Authority  of  preaching  the 
Gospel ;  let  him  be  accursed."  (Canon  3.) 

And  again : — 

"  If  anyone  shall  say,  that  the  sacramental  Absolution 
of  the  priest  is  not  a  judicial  act,  but  a  bare  ministry  of 
pronouncing  and  declaring  to  the  confesser  that  his  sins 
are  remitted ;  ....  let  him  be  anathema." 
(Canon  9.) 

The  Church  of  England  in  1548  "perniciously 
extended "  the  power  of  absolution  to  the  whole 
"  Church,"  and  no  less  "  perniciously  limited  "  all 
"  Bishops  and  Priests  "  to  using  that  formula  of 
Absolution,  which  the  accredited  use  of  the  Roman 
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Church  proved  was  common  to  laymen  and  priests. 
She  filled  up  the  measure  of  her  iniquity  in  this 
divergence  from  Popery,  by  abolishing  the  sacer 
dotal  Absolutio,  and  by  "twisting"  into  its  place 
the  very  words  of  the  "  Gospel,"  to  which  Home 
showed  such  an  instinctive  aversion. 

After  the  Comfortable  Words  came  the  Prayer  of 
Humble  Access,  which  in  1548  and  1549  prayed 
that  we  might  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of 
Christ  "  in  these  holy  mysteries  "  ;  an  expression 
which  does  not  involve,  though  it  might  be  used  to 
countenance,  the  "  Real  "  Presence  ;  for  this  reason 
it  was  omitted  in  1552.  Next  came  the  directions 
about  the  delivery  of  the  Sacrament,  and  finally  the 
Benediction.  The  history  of  the  words  of  Adminis 
tration  is  sufficiently  important  to  require  a  separate 
chapter. 


CHAPTEK  V. 

The  Words  of  Administration. 

THE  only  words  recorded  as  spoken  by  our  Lord  at 
the  institution  of  His  Supper  are  those  which  He 
uttered  in  the  delivery  of  the  bread  and  wine  to  the 
apostles  ;  yet  the  words  of  administration  were  one 
of  the  last  items  in  the  Liturgy  to  be  reduced  to  a 
fixed  form,  and  usually  they  were  not  modelled  on 
our  Lord's.  In  most  of  the  early  formulae  we  find 
only  a  prayer  that  the  Divine  blessing  may  rest  upon 
the  communicant,  in  fact,  a  particular  intercession 
for  each  individual  to  be  given  the  grace  which  had 
already  been  sought  generally  for  all  in  theepiclesis.  (1) 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  words  of  Christ  were 
taken  as  the  model ;  thus  the  First  and  Second 
Egyptian  Church  Orders  give  "  This  is  the  body  of 
Christ.  .  .  .  This  is  the  blood  of  Christ," 
the  communicant  responding,  "  Amen."  (2)  The 
De  Sacramentis  states  that  the  form  (of  the  Roman 
Church  in  the  fifth  century)  was,  "  The  body  of 
Christ,"  with  the  response,  "Amen."  (3) 

John  the  Deacon,  who  wrote  a  life  of  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  in  the  time  of  John  VIII.  (872 — 
882),  telling  a  marvellous  tale  about  the  former 
pontiff,  alludes  to  him  using  a  precatory  form,  "  The 
body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  preserve  thy  soul."  (4) 
Although  this  can  hardly  be  deemed  reliable  evi- 
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dence  as  to  the  exact  words  actually  used  by  Gregory, 
it  seems  very  good  proof  that  the  Roman  formula  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century  was  what  John  the 
Deacon  records ;  and  from  that  time  onwards  there 
is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Western  words  of 
administration  were  prayers.  The  earliest  form 
known  to  have  been  used  in  these  islands  is  that 
contained  in  the  Irish  Book  of  Dimna,  which 
runs,  "  The  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,  preserve  thy  soul  unto  everlasting 
life."  The  Scottish  Book  of  Deer,  which  is 
somewhat  later,  points  to  the  "  intinction  "  of  the 
bread  in  the  wine  by  the  words,  "  The  body  with 
the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  health  for 
thee,  unto  everlasting  life  and  salvation.  (5)  For 
other  formulae  see  Burbidge,  pp.  240 — 242,  and 
Scudamore,  pp.  736 — 742. 

Why  the  change  was  made  to  a  precatory  form  is 
not  a  question  easily  decided,  although  plainly  a 
prayer  for  the  preservation  of  the  communicant  is 
far  less  liable  to  be  misconstrued  than  a  bald  declara 
tion,  "  The  body  of  Christ."  This  may  have  been 
the  reason  for  the  change,  for  it  was  in  the  ninth 
century  that  Paschasius  Radbert  first  broached  the 
"  real  presence."  He  was  then  opposed  by  every 
learned  man  of  the  age;  Rabanus  Maurus,  Arch 
bishop  of  Metz  ;  John  Scotus  Erigena,  the  Irish 
tutor  of  King  Alfred's  children  ;  the  learned  Rat  ram, 
of  Corbie,  and  the  Council  of  Cressy  all  condemned 
his  new  doctrine.  (6)  It  is  possible  that  the  change 
of  the  words  of  administration  from  a  statement  to 
a  prayer  was  occasioned  by  the  necessity  which 
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arose  in  the  ninth  century  of  guarding  the  un 
learned  against  thinking  that  the  elements  "  were," 
in  literal  fact,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

During  the  later  Middle  Ages  there  was  grievous 
infrequence  of  Communion.  As  Canon  Scannell  (a 
Romish  D.D.)  told  the  Westminster  Eucharistic 
Congress  : — "  This  was  the  very  time  when  the  faith 
ful  received  less  frequently  than  in  any  other  age  of 
the  Church.  .  :  .  I  suggest,  paradoxical  though 
it  may  seem,  that  it  was  devotion  to  the  Mass,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  sacrificial  aspect  of  the  holy 
Eucharist,  which  was  the  cause  of  infrequent  Com 
munion.  .  .  .  Mass  was  most  frequently  attended 
at  the  very  time  when  the  people  communicated 
most  seldom.  .  .  .  Now,  if  a  man  was  filled 
with  a  deep  reverence  for  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and 
a  sincere  consciousness  of  sin,  he  might  feel  himself 
unworthy  to  receive  ;  and  yet,  sinner  though  he  was, 
he  was  not  debarred  from  the  benefits  of  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  by  assisting  at  it,  or  by  procuring  it  to  be 
offered.  He  need  not  have  those  dispositions  of 
body  and  soul  required  by  St.  Thomas — he  need  not 
confess,  or  to  be  fasting — the  holy  sacrifice  would 
obtain  for  him  pardon  for  his  sins,  and  ALL  graces 
and  blessings  through  the  merit  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  (7)  The  result  of  this  infrequence  was 
naturally  that  in  the  pre-Eeformation  Missals  there 
is  no  form  whatever  prescribed  for  the  administra 
tion  of  the  Sacrament  to  the  people,  and  though  Dr. 
Frere  says,  "  It  is  given  in  the  Manuals,  not  in  the 
Missals,"  (8)  he  omits  to  add  that  this  is  for  the 
private  communicating  the  sick,  not  for  administra- 
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tion  in  church  at  Mass.  (9)  This  form  may  have 
been  used  in  church,  but  it  was  not  obligatory. 
Seeing  that  on  the  rare  occasions  when  the  people 
did  communicate  (at  Easter  every  parishioner  was 
bound  to  receive),  there  were  many  communicants, 
it  is  not  certain  that  the  priests  would  always  have 
troubled  themselves  to  say  over  and  over  again  a 
form  which  was  not  definitely  prescribed.  However 
this  may  have  been,  the  formula  in  the  Manual  was 
innocent  enough — "  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  keep  thy  body  and  soul  unto  everlasting 
life."  (10) 

The  words  given  by  the  "  Order  of  the  Com 
munion  "  of  1548  were,  "  The  body  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  which  was  given  for  thee,  preserve  thy 
body  unto  everlasting  life  ;  "  and,  "  The  blood  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  shed  for  thee, 
preserve  thy  soul  unto  everlasting  life."  Although 
similar  to  the  old  Sarum  words,  these  differ  from 
them  in  certain  particulars.  First,  there  is  the  inter 
polation  of  the  clauses,  "  Which  was  given  for 
thee,"  "  Which  was  shed  for  thee,"  whereby  we  are 
directed  for  salvation  to  the  body  and  blood,  be 
cause  sacrificed,  and  as  sacrificed  for  us  in  that 
One  Oblation  already  accepted  as  full,  perfect,  and 
suificient;  the  history  of  these  clauses  will  soon 
appear.  Then  there  was  the  pointed  alteration  con 
necting  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  not  with  the  "body," 
bat  with  the  "  blood"  of  Christ,  represented  by  the 
cup  now  restored  to  the  laity.  No  doubt  this  dis 
tinction  was  introduced  into  the  words  of  adminis 
tration,  and  into  the  prayer  of  Humble  Access 
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which  then  immediately  preceded  them,  in  order 
that  the  people  might  have  a  right  appreciation  of 
the  great  value  of  the  "  Cup  of  Salvation."  (11) 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  distinction  was 
a  factitious  Protestant  argument  against  Rome.  Our 
Lord  Himself  said,  "  Drink  ye  all,"  but  not,  "Eat 
ye  all";  and  He  formally  attributed  "remission  of 
sins  "  not  to  His  body,  but  to  His  blood.  In  the 
Syriac  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  and  in  the  Commentary 
of  Hilary  the  Deacon  on  1  Cor.  xi.  25,  this  differentia 
tion  between  the  offices  of  the  body  and  the  blood 
is  clearly  marked.  (12)  Nevertheless  these  facts — 
though  fatal  to  the  Eoman  mutilation  of  the  sacra 
ment, — are  not  to  be  pushed  to  fanciful  extremes. 
He  who  linked  remission  of  sins  to  His  blood,  also 
said  that  He  would  give  His  "  Flesh  for  the  life  of 
the  world"  (Matt.  xxvi.  28;  John  vi.  51).  If  the 
Scriptures  say  that  we  have  been  redeemed  by  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ,  they  also  inform  us  that  He 
bare  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree  (1  Pet.  i.  19 ; 
ii.  24)  ;  and  if  they  say  that  without  the  shedding  of 
blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sins,  they  affirm  too, 
that  we  are  sanctified  by  the  offering  of  the  body  of 
Christ  once  for  all  (Heb.  ix.  22  ;  x.  10).  Therefore 
when  the  temporary  Order  of  the  Communion  had 
done  its  work  in  restoring  the  cup  to  the  laity  and  in 
quickening  their  apprehension  of  its  worth,  the 
formula  of  Administration  was  altered  by  the  First 
Prayer-book  to  "  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which  was  given  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul 
unto  everlasting  life,"  "  The  Blood  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  which  was  shed  for  thee,  preserve  thy 
body  and  soul  unto  everlasting  life." 
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We  now  pass  to  the  interesting  phrase,  "  given 
for  thee,"  which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  very 
different  idea  "  given  to  thee."  Christ's  language 
refers  not  to  any  sacramental  "  giving  "  to  man,  but 
to  His  Sacrificial  ''gift"  of  His  body  and  blood 
(to  God  the  Father),  on  the  Cross,  for  man.  This  is 
proved  by  the  Greek,  which  uses  the  strongly  sub- 
stitutionary  proposition  "  huper  "  with  the  genitive 
case,  which  signifies,  "  on  behalf  of,"  "  acting  for," 
"instead  of,"  "in  place  of."  It  is  proved  by  St. 
Paul's  use  of  "broken"  as  equivalent  to  Luke's 
"given."  It  is  proved  by  the  corresponding  term 
applied  to  the  cup  "  shed  for  you."  In  that  text, 
which  is  perhaps  the  strongest  statement  of  the 
truly  vicarious  nature  of  the  Atonement  to  be  found 
in  the  Bible,  our  Lord  says  that  He  came  "  to  give 
His  life  a  ransom  for  many"  (Matt.  xx.  28),  where 
"give"  has  the  highest  sacrificial  meaning,  as  is 
demonstrated  by  the  preposition  which  follows, 
"anti,"  Another  of  our  Lord's  sayings  shows  us 
the  two  meanings  of  "give  "  : — "  Labour  not  for  the 
meat  that  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat  which  endnreth 
unto  everlasting  life,  which  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
give  unto  you.  .  .  .  The  bread  that  I  will  give  is  My 
flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world." 
(John  vi.  27 — 51).  Here  Christ  speaks  of  "  giving  " 
the  bread  to  man,  explaining  that  His  flesh  is  the 
bread  of  life  to  man,  because  "given,"*  and  as 
"  given  "  to  God  (in  sacrificial  death)  for  the  life  of 
the  world. 

*  For  the  N.T.  usage  of  "give"  in  relation  to  sin-offerings  sec 
Mark  x.  45,  Gal.  i.  4,  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  Titus  ii.  14. 
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It  appears  that  Luther  was  the  first  Reformer  to 
call  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  words  "given 
for  you,"  which  he  did  at  length  in  the  treatise  on 
the  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church,  published 
in  1520.  (13)  Gasquet  and  Bishop  tell  us  that  the 
ordinary  Lutheran  forms  are  singularly  emphatic  : 
as,  for  instance,  "Take,  eat,  this  is  the  Body  of 
Christ,  which  is  given  for  you.  (Kliefoth,  Litur- 
gische  Abhandlungen  viii.  124 — 5)."  (14)  Luther  ex 
plains  the  importance  of  the  words  in  the  Catechisms 
which  he  issued  in  1529.  The  "Lesser  Catechism," 
after  reciting  the  institution  as  found  in  the  Scriptures, 


Qu. :  "  But  what  doth  it  profit  thus  to  have  eaten  and 
drunk?  " 

Ans. :  "  These  words  point  out  this  for  us  :  'Is  given 
for  you  ' ;  and  '  Is  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins.'  That 
forsooth,  forgiveness  of  sins,  life,  righteousness,  and 
salvation  are  given  to  us  BY  THESE  WOEDS  in  the  Sacra 
ment.  For  wherever  the  remission  of  sins  is  there  also 
are  both  life  and  salvation." 

Qu.  :  "  Wherefore  is  that  bodily  eating  able  to  effect 
such  great  things  ?  " 

Ans.:  "Eating  and  drinking  certainly  do  not  effect 
things,  but  those  words  which  here  are  set  down  :  '  Is 
given  for  you,'  and  '  is  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins  '  ; 
which  words  together  with  the  bodily  eating  and  drinking 
are  the  head  and  sum  of  this  Sacrament.  And  whoso 
ever  believeth  these  words,  that  man  hath  what  they  say, 
and  as  they  sound,  namely,  the  remission  of  sins."  (15) 

It  will  be  noted  how  Luther's  Evangelical  view 
of  Justification  disinfected  "  Consubstantiation  "  of 
its  harm.  The  blessings  of  the  Sacrament  he  makes 
to  depend  not  at  all  on  a  "  substance  "  being  bodily 
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received,  but  solely  on  the  Divine  word  testified  by 
the  Sacrament.  Remission  of  sins  is  not  ascribed 
to  the  mere  Sacrament ;  or  even  to  the  Sacrament 
with  the  Word,  but  exclusively  to  the  WORD  in 
the  Sacrament,  which,  as  he  afterwards  states, 
"  seeketh  only  and  wholly  (ownino)  a  heart  that 
trusteth  in  God."  Therefore  the  first  introduction 
of  the  phrase  "  given  for  thee  "  into  the  formula  of 
administration,  so  far  from  being  "  Romish,"  was 
controversially  directed  against  Romanism  for  the 
express  purpose  of  drawing  men  away  from  thinking 
upon  that  which  they  bodily  receive  in  the  Sacra 
ment,  to  reflection  upon  the  word  of  Christ's  promise, 
whence,  in  Luther's  opinion,  the  Sacrament  derives 
its  whole  force  and  efficacy.  Luther's  teaching  on 
this  point  was  fully  adopted  in  "  Cranmer's  "  Cate 
chism  of  1548.  (16) 

There  was,  however,  a  difficulty  in  the  use  of  only 
the  exact  words  of  Christ,  owTing  to  the  fact  that  He 
spoke  at  a  time  when  the  giving  of  His  body  "  for" 
us  was  still  in  the  immediate  future,  whereas  we 
speak  when  that  "  giving "  has  become  an  act  of 
the  far  distant  past.  If  we  were  now  to  say,  "  the 
body  which  is  given  for  thee "  there  would  be  a 
danger  lest  the  unlearned  should  take  this  as 
evidence  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  think  that 
Christ's  body  "  is  given "  in  sacrifice  "for  us"  to 
God  at  every  celebration  !  Consideration  of  this 
evidently  taught  Luther  that  the  phrase  must  be 
altered.  Hence  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation,  the  reformed  Mass  which  he  issued  in 
1523  for  the  Church  of  Witternburg  uses  only  the 
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ordinary  Mediaeval  form  :  "  The  body  of  (Jesus 
Christ)  our  Lord,  keep  (my  or)  thy  soul  unto 
eternal  life.  And  the  blood  of  our  Lord  keep  thy 
soul  unto  eternal  life."  (1?)  It  is  curious  to  find 
that  the  first  occurrence  of  the  words  "  given  for 
thee  "  in  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  is  not 
in  a  Lutheran  formulary,  notwithstanding  that  it 
was  Luther  who  first  called  just  attention  to  their 
importance.  They  were  first  required  by  the  (un 
published)  reformed  Mass  which  Bucer  wrote  for  the 
Church  of  Strasburg  in  1524,  where  he  insists  that 
the  distribution  should  be  accompanied  "  with  the 
words  alone  of  the  Evangelists,  or  Paul."  (18)  This 
necessitated  some  allusion  to  "  given  for  you  "  and 
"  shed  for  you."  Now  Bucer  did  not  believe  in  the 
"  Real  "  Presence,  although  he  was  desirous  of  all 
Evangelicals  agreeing  to  use  language  which  would 
not  exclude  the  Lutherans.  Moreover,  the  Church 
of  Strasburg  was  at  this  time  so  strongly  set  against 
the  doctrine  that  it  refused  to  sign  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  and  joined  with  three  other  towns  (Con 
stance,  Lindau,  and  Memmingen)  in  presenting  the 
11  Tetrapolitan  Confession  "  (drawn  up  by  Bucer)  to 
the  Emperor  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1530,  in  which 
the  "Real"  Presence  was  expressly  repudiated.  (19) 
Luther  eventually  found  a  way  of  surmounting 
the  difficulty  of  using  the  Lord's  phrase  "  is  given,'" 
by  the  aid  of  a  grammatical  advantage  possessed  by 
the  German  language.  In  English  "  is  given  "  may 
be  either  the  passive  (signifying  "  someone  is  now 
giving  it"),  or  the  neuter  merely  expressing  a 
quality  (signifying  "  it  now  exists,  someone  having 
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previously  given  it  in  past  time").  In  German  the 
distinction  of  the  two  meanings  of  "  is  given  "  never 
can  be  in  doubt,  for  the  true  passive  is  always  made 
with  the  auxiliary  werden,  "to  become,"  and  the 
neuter  always  with  the  substantive  seyn,  "  to  be." 
Luther  avoided  the  difficulty  by  changing  the  pas 
sive  voice  into  the  neuter  form,  so  that  no  German 
would  think  that  the  words  "  gegeben,  vergossen  ist 
(not  wird)  "  implied  a  present  "  giving  "  or  "  shed 
ding,"  which  "  is  given,"  "  is  shed,"  certainly  imply 
to  the  ^English  ear.  The  form  "  geben  ist  .  .  . 
vergossen  ist  "  first  occur  in  the  Brandenburg  - 
Nuremburg  Kirchen  Ordnung,  which  Luther 
published  in  1533,  and  which  Cranmer,  who  was 
then  in  Germany,  attentively  studied.  (20)  It  after 
wards  is  to  be  found  in  the  Liturgy  for  the  Bran 
denburg,  March  (1540),  and  that  for  Wiirttemburg 
(1553).  (21)  From  the  formula  of  1533  it  was 
drafted  into  the  Consultation  of  Hermann,  by  Bucer. 
The  two  may  be  profitably  compared  :— 

LUTHER.  BUCER. 

Nyme  hyn  und  iss,  Nirnhin  und  iss, 

zu  deinera  Heil, 

das  ist  der  lej'b  Christi  den  leib  Christ! 

der  fiir  dich  geben  ist.  der  fiir  dich  gegeben  ist. 

Nyme  hyn  und  trinck,  Nihnrin,    und     drinck 

zu  deinem  Heil, 

Das  ist  das  Blufc  des  newen  das  blut  des  newen  Testa- 
Testaments,  das  fiir  dein  ments,  das  fiir  deine  Siinde, 
Siinde  vergossen  ist."  (22)  vergossen  ist."  (23) 

No  wonder  Luther  grumbled  at  the  Consultation, 
for  in  the  place  of  his  statement  that  the  bread  "  is  " 
the  body,  and  the  Cup  "  is  "  the  blood  of  Christ 
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(which  Luther  meant  in  a  different  sense  to  that  of 
our  Lord),  we  see  the  cautious  Bucer  substitutes  an 
exhortation  to  take  and  eat  the  body,  and  to  take  and 
drink  the  blood,  which  could  be  used  as  readily  by 
one  of  the  Eeformed  as  by  a  Lutheran,  and  commits 
the  minister  to  no  statement  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  elements. 

The  Latin  version  of  the  Consultation  published 
at  Bonn  in  1545  (two  years  after  the  German) 
renders  the  "  gegebenund  vergossen  ist "  by  "  traditum 
est,"  "  effusus  est."  (24)  The  English  translation 
published  on  30th  October,  1547,  gives  "  which  ivas 
delivered  for  thy  sins,"  "  which  was  shed  for  thy 
sins."  A  comparison  of  Bucer's  form  with  that  of 
the  Order  of  the  Communion  shows  that  our  Ke- 
formers  thought  even  Bucer's  modified  words  too 
open  to  misconstruction  to  be  safe : — 


BUCER. 

At   the   exhibition  of  the 
BODY,  let  the  pastor  say  : — 


Take  and  cat  to  thy  health, 
the  body  of  the  Lord,  which 
is  delivered  for  thee.  (Fur 
dich  gegeben  ist.) 

At  the  exhibition  of  the 
Cup : — 

Take  and  drink  to  thy 
health  the  blood  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  shed  for 
thy  sins.  (Fiir  deine  Siinde 
vergossen  ist.) 


ENGLISH    ORDER. 

And  wlien  he  doth  deliver 
the  S  ACE  AMEN  T  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  he  shall  say 
to  every  one  these  words  fol 
lowing  : — 

The  body  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  which  WAS 
given  for  thee,  preserve  thy 
body  unto  everlasting  life. 

And  the  priest,  delivering 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Blood, 
shall  say  : — 

The  blood  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  which  WAS 
shed  for  thee,  preserve  thy 
soul  unto  everlasting  life. 
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The  contrast  is  all  the  more  striking  when  we 
reflect  that  Bucer's  form  was  not  intended  to  teach 
the  "  Keal  "  Presence  but  only  to  adhere  to  the 
language  of  Scripture,  and  thus  to  afford  a  common 
shelter  for  all  Gospellers.  Bucer  speaks  of  the 
"  exhibition  of  the  body  "  ;  the  English  speak  of 
"  delivering  the  sacrament  of  the  body  "  ;  and  while 
Bucer  addresses  a  direct  command  to  the  communi 
cant  to  "eat  the  body,"  and  to  "drink  the  blood," 
the  English  simply  pray  that  the  body  that  "  was 
given  "  and  the  blood  that  "  -was  shed  "  may  pre 
serve  the  body  and  soul  of  the  recipient.  Is  it 
possible  to  think  that  the  English  in  altering  the 
document  upon  which  they  were  modelling  their 
new  service,  desired  anything  except  deliberately  to 
eliminate  from  it  all  that  savoured  of  a  presence  of 
Christ  within  the  elements  ? 

The  change  of  "  gegeben  .  .  .  vergossen  ist  " 
into  "WAS  given"  "WAS  shed"  is  a  singularly 
happy  one,*  and  peculiar  to  the  English  Liturgies. 
It  was  a  return  to  the  passive  used  by  our  Lord, 
with  the  necessary  alteration  of  tense  owing  to  the 
difference  of  the  time  at  which  He  spoke  and  we 
speak.  "  WAS  given,"  excluding  the  idea  of  any 
present  "offering"  by  the  priest,  has  also  another 
valuable  function.  All  Christians  admit  that  the 
the  thing  of  which  the  Sacrament  is  the  sign  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  the  Lord's  Body,  but  they  are  very 
sharply  divided  when  the  question  is  asked,  "  The 
Lord's  Body  under  what  condition  ?  "  All  those 

*  Dr.  Dowden  has  shown  that  both  the  German  and  Latin  of  the 
CONSULTATION  were  before  our  Reformers  when  drawing  up  the 
Prayer  Book  (Further  Studies,  pp.  46 — 52.). 
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who  hold  the  "  Real  "  Presence  in  the  elements  are 
forced  to  say,  ''The  Lord's  Body  as  risen  again  from 
the  dead  and  glorified,  for  He  has  no  other  body." 
The  Reformed,  however,  refuse  to  be  led  astray  by 
this  Rationalism.  Going  to  the  words  of  Revelation 
they  find  that  this  Sacrament  was  instituted  by  the 
Lord  before  His  Glorification,  before  His  Resurrec 
tion,  before  His  Death ;  they  find  not  one  word 
about  the  Glorified  Body,  rather  the  contrary, 
because  the  Master  plainly  says,  "  This  is  My  body 
which-is-being-given  for  you,"  that  is,  the  "being- 
crucified  "  body  of  His  humiliation  unto  death;  and 
gave  separately  the  separated  symbol  of  the  body 
apart  from  the  blood,  and  the  out-poured  blood 
apart  from  the  body,  thus  "  showing  His  Death  " 
to  us.  The  Reformed,  then,  take  it  as  the  first  and 
fundamental  truth  of  this  Sacrament,  that  it  "is," 
in  our  Lord's  sense,  His  body,  "  not  indeed  simply 
as  it  is  flesh,  without  any  other  respect  (for  so  it 
was  not  given,  neither  would  it  profit  us)  ;  but  as  it 
is  crucified  and  given  for  the  redemption  of  the 
world."  (25)  They  then  urge — what  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  to  be  true — that  the  body  as  "  being- 
broken  "  did  not  exist  at  the  Last  Supper,  that  it 
has  not  ever  since  existed  contemporaneously  with 
any  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  that  it 
only  did  exist  during  the  few  awful  hours  of  the 
Crucifixion.  This  amply  determines  what  the  Lord 
meant  by  "is."  He  could  not  have  meant  that  the 
bread  literally  "  was  "  what  had  then  no  existence, 
and  what  never  has  had  (nor  could  have)  existence 
at  any  subsequent  Communion.  He  must  have 
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meant  that  the  bread  "was"  His  "being-broken 
body  "  only  in  a  spiritual  sense.  To  our  bodies, 
the  "  being-broken  body  "  never  can  be  present,  and 
yet  it  can  never  be  absent  from  the  eye  of  faith  "  to 
which  all  past  things  are  present."  (26) 

Now  the  Koman  and  the  old  Sarum  forms  of 
administration  refer  to  the  body  "  simply  as  it  is 
flesh,  without  any  other  respect."  Luther's  and 
Bucer's  words  do  indeed  remind  us  of  the  com 
pletely  bygone  and  finished  giving  and  shedding  ; 
nevertheless  the  force  of  "  gegeben  ist,"  "  vergossen 
ist,"is  to  direct  attention  first  to  the  now  existing 
body,  and  then  to  add  the  thought  that  it  has  been 
given  for  us.  The  English  form,  however,  does  not 
direct  our  thoughts  to  the  now  Glorified  Body,  but 
solely  to  the  Body  of  Humiliation  "  which- WAS- 
given-for-us." 

Notwithstanding  the  history  of  these  words,  the 
Popish  Gardiner  had  the  hardihood  to  refer  to  them 
as  proving  that  he  and  his  fellow  Papists 

"  agree  in  the  form  of  teaching  with  that  the  Church  of 
England  teacheth  at  this  day  in  the  distribution  of  the 
holy  communion,  in  that  it  is  there  said,  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  to  be  under  the  form  of  bread  and 
wine."  (27) 

To  this  misrepresentation  Cranmer  replied : — 

"  As  concerning  the  form  of  doctrine  used  in  this 
Church  of  England  in  the  Holy  Communion,  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  be  under  the  forms  of  bread  and 
wine,  when  you  shall  shew  the  place  where  this  form  of 
words  is  expressed,  then  shall  you  purge  yourself  of  that, 
which  in  the  meantime,  I  take  to  be  a  plain  untruth."  (28) 

He  goes  on  to  explain  what  in  reality  was  intended 
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by  the  Prayer  Book,  summing  up  the  difference 
between  the  Protestants  and  their  antagonists  in  a 
terse  sentence,  which  he  seems  to  have  learnt  from 
Bishop  Holbeche  (see  below  p.  128),  thus  : — 

"They  say  that  Christ  is  corporally  in  or  under  the 
forms  of  bread  and  wine  :  we  say  that  Christ  is  not  there, 
neither  corporally  nor  spiritually,  but  in  them  that 
worthily  eat  and  drink  the  bread  and  wine  He  is  spiritually, 
and  corporally  in  Heaven."  (29) 

This  was  afterwards  crystallized  by  Hooker  into 
that  famous  axiom  of  Anglican  theology, 

"  The  real  presence  of  Christ's  most  blessed  body  and 
blood  is  not  therefore  to  be  sought  for  in  the  Sacrament, 
but  in  the  worthy  receiver  of  the  Sacrament."  (30) 

However,  despite  his  vindication  of  them  from 
Gardiner's  "  mis-taking,"  and  despite  their  history, 
Cranmer  struck  out  the  words  of  1549  altogether  in 
1552,  and  replaced  them  by  entirely  new  forms, 
which  teach  plainly  the  "Reformed"  doctrine  of 
the  presence  in  the  heart,  and  feeding  by  faith. 
They  ran  thus: — "  Take  and  eat  this  in  remembrance 
that  Christ  died  for  thee,  and  feed  on  Him  in  thy 
heart  by  faith  with  thanksgiving."  "Drink  this  in 
remembrance  that  Christ's  blood  was  shed  for  thee 
and  be  thankful." 

The  restoration  of  the  Lord's  words  "  Take  .  .  . 
eat  ...  drink,"  had  a  distinctly  Protestant  bias  ; 
for  these  words  are  the  leading  ones  of  the  Institu 
tion,  indeed  they  were  what  constituted  the  Supper 
of  the  Lord,  and  yet  they  are  plainly  sacramental, 
not  sacrificial.  Hence  it  was  that  the  Eabbis  of 
Mediae valism  ordained  that  the  word  "  Take  "  was 
not  to  be  used  except  when  the  Eucharist  was  being 
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administered  as  a  "  Viaticum,"  that  is,  solely  as 
a  Sacrament  dissociated  from  the  pretended  "  Sacri 
fice."  (31)  The  forms  of  1552,  which,  in  restoring 
to  us  the  words  "  Take  .  .  .  eat  .  .  .  drink," 
emphasized  the  non-sacrificial  nature  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  appear  to  be  due  to  our  own  Reformers, 
although  they  might  have  been  suggested  by  a 
Lasco's  Liturgy.  In  this  the  words  of  delivery 
were,  "  Take  ye,  eat  ye,  and  remember  that  the 
body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  delivered  for  us 
to  death  upon  the  Cross,  for  the  remission  of  all  our 
sins,"  "  Take  ye,  drink  ye,  and  remember  that  the 
blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  shed  for  us  on 
the  Cross,  for  the  remission  of  all  our  sins."  (32) 
So,  too,  we  find  in  the  "  Calvinistic "  Neuburg 
Liturgy,  "  Souvenez  vous  que  Jesus  Christ  a  votre 
Sauveur  est  mort  pour  vous,  et  lui  en  rendez  graces," 
"  Souvenez  vous  que  Jesus  Christ  votre  Sauveur 
a  repandu  son  sang  pour  vous,  et  lui  en  rendez 
graces."  (33)  It  will  be  noted  that  the  English 
form  is  preferable  to  the  "Foreign"  ones,  because 
it  directs  our  thoughts  to  the  essence  and  purpose 
of  the  Holy  Supper,  namely,  feeding  on  Christ  ; 
and  unequivocally  lays  down  (where  and  how)  that 
feeding  is  to  be  performed,  "  in  the  heart  and  by 
faith,"  thus  peremptorily  excluding  any  "feeding" 
supposed  to  be  transacted  in  the  mouth  or  by  the 
teeth  and  stomach. 

The  form  of  1552,  besides  clearing  the  sacramental 
and  spiritual  nature  of  the  Supper  from  misconcep 
tion,  reminded  us  of  what  our  Lord  set  forth  as  the 
purpose  of  the  instituted  "  eating  and  drinking," 
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namely,  "  remembrance."  When  at  the  present  day 
men  are  so  full  of  assertions  about  the  "  Eeal  " 
Presence  of  the  Lord's  Glorified  Humanity  in  the 
elements,  the  adoration  due  to  it,  and  the  propitia 
tory  "  oblation  "  of  it,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  the 
Prayer  Book  continually  telling  the  old  Bible  truth 
that  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
ordained  "for  a  continual  remembrance  of  the  sacri 
fice  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  benefits  which 
we  receive  thereby." 

At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  Parliament  ordained 
that  the  words  of  1549  were  to  be  prefixed  to  those 
of  1552,  and  so  gave  us  our  present  forms  :— 

"  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  given 
for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  unto  everlasting  life. 
Take  and  eat  this  in  remembrance  that  Christ  died  for 
thee,  and  feed  on  Him  in  thy  heart  by  faith  with  thanks 
giving."  "  The  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which 
was  shed  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  unto  ever 
lasting  life.  Drink  this  in  remembrance  that  Christ's 
blood  was  shed  for  thee,  and  be  thankful." 

It  has  too  often  and  too  hastily  been  asserted  that 
this  combination  was  a  "  compromise  "  with  the  old 
superstition  about  the  "  real  presence."  There 
could  not,  however,  be  any  compromise,  when  the 
words  of  1552  were  retained  unchanged  as  they 
were  ;  they  constitute  the  authoritative  exposition 
of  the  words  of  1549,  which  was  given  to  them  by 
their  framer,  Cranmer,  when  they  were  mistaken  by 
Gardiner,  and  afterwards  formally  enacted  by  the 
Legislature,  as  its  official  "  explanation  "  of  the 
words  set  forth  by  that  self-same  Parliament  three 
years  earlier  (5  and  6  Edward  vi.  c.  1,  §  5). 
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The  source  of  the  notion  that  a  "  compromise  " 
was  effected  is  really  ignorance.  People  think  that 
the  1548 — 9  words  were  only  a  translation  of  the 
old  Popish  formula,  whereas  they  were  really  a  new 
Protestant  form  wrought  and  re- wrought  in  order  to 
exclude  Popery.  First,  Luther  puts  "  given  for  us  " 
to  draw  men  from  centering  their  thoughts  on  the 
things  there  bodily  received,  to  lift  them  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  words  of  Christ's  promise  as 
the  true  fountain  of  spiritual  life  (John  vi.  63)  ;  and 
to  wean  them  from  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
by  making  them  see  in  the  past  and  "  finished " 
Act  of  Calvary,  the  alone  propitiation  for  sin.  Next, 
Bucer  carefully  alters  Luther's  direct  statement, 
"  This  is  the  body,"  into  a  mere  exhortation  to  "eat " 
the  body.  Then  the  Church  of  England  further 
alters  Bucer's  exhortation  to  eat  the  body,  into  a 
prayer  that  the  body  may  preserve  us.  Finally, 
instead  of  referring  us  to  the  now  glorified  body  of 
the  Lord,  the  Church  points  the  allusion  to  the  body 
of  humiliation  "  which  WAS  given  for  us,"  thus 
emphasising  the  repudiation  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  and  insisting  that  the  Holy  Communion  has 
no  immediate  and  direct  relation  to  the  Glorified 
Body  of  the  Lord,  which  all  defenders  of  the 
"  Keal  "  Presence  say  is  the  "  Thing  Signified  ''  by 
the  Sacrament. 

The  persons  who  sincerely  think  that  the  conjunc 
tion  made  in  1659  was  a  retrogression,  must  be 
sorely  puzzled  by  the  forms  found  in  the  Puritan 
Prayer  Books.  A  superstitious  fear  of  superstition 
makes  some  at  the  present  day  dislike  the  sound  of 
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the  present  words ;  no  such  vain  fears  affected  the 
old  Puritans.  They  were  actually  in  favour  of 
abolishing  the  distinctly  "  Reformed  "  sentences  in 
the  Prayer  Book,  and  adopting  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  Christ  as  used  by  the  Lutherans,  despite  the  fact 
that  those  words  might  be  held  to  imply  a  reversion 
to  the  "  Real "  Presence,  and  even  to  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass.  In  the  Puritan  Prayer  Book  of  1584, 
the  words  used  were : — 

"  Take  and  eat ;  this  is  the  body  of  Christ  that 
was  broken  for  us,"  "  Drink  ye  all,  of  this.  This 
cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  the  blood  of  Christ, 
which  WAS  shed  for  the  sins  of  many  ;  do  this  in 
remembrance  of  Me."  (34) 

It  will  be  noted  that  here  the  anti-Romish 
alteration  of  the  tense  from  "is"  to  "was"  is 
jealously  preserved.  However,  when  we  come  down 
to  the  "  Directory  of  Public  Worship,"  ordered  by 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  13th  March,  1644-5,  the 
importance  of  this  point  had  been  forgotten,  or  else 
the  desire  to  use  the  very  words  of  Christ  had  over 
ridden  any  fear  of  seeming  to  support  the  Mass. 
For  here  the  words  are,  "  Take  ye,  eat  ye,  this  is  the 
body  of  Christ,  which  is  broken  for  you.  Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  Him;"  and,  "  This  cup  is  the  New 
Testament  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  is  shed  for 
the  remission  of  the  sins  of  many;  drink  ye  all  of  it." 
Baxter,  in  his  "  Savoy  Liturgy,"  gives  the  same 
words  as  the  Directory  for  the  bread,  but  for  the  cup 
gives,  "  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  Christ's 
blood  (or,  Christ's  blood  of  the  New  Testament), 
which  is  shed  for  you  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
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Drink  ye  all  of  it  in  remembrance  of  Him."  When 
these  are  the  words  which  the  Puritans  themselves 
desired  to  substitute  for  the  Church  of  England's 
carefully  devised  formulae,  we  can  only  smile  at 
those  persons  who  think  that  they  detect  the  "  real 
presence"  lurking  in  the  wording  of  our  Prayer 
Book  at  the  delivery  of  the  Sacrament  to  the  com 
municants. 

As  the  learned  Scudamore,  himself  a  very  High 
Churchman,  testifies — "  If  its  length  were  not  in 
convenient  when  many  communicate,  our  present 
formulae  would  be  on  every  account  the  best  in  any 
Liturgy.  It  is  an  especial  excellence  in  them  that 
they  intimate  the  connection  between  the  com 
memoration  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ 
and  the  communion  of  His  body  and  blood  given 
and  shed  for  us."  (35) 


CHAPTEE    VI. 

The  Great  Parliamentary  Debate  on  the  Sacrament,  154B 

THE  passing  of  the  First  Prayer  Book  through  the 
Legislature  was  facilitated  by  means  of  a  debate 
between  the  Reformers  and  their  opponents,  held 
in  Parliament  from  December  15th  to  19th,  1548. 
A  MS.  once  in  the  possession  of  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  press-mark, 
"  MS.  Reg.  17  B.  xxxix,"  gives  a  summary  of  the 
speeches  made  at  the  Debate.  For  knowledge  of  it 
we  are  indebted  in  the  first  place  to  Abbot  Gasquet 
and  Mr.  Bishop's  learned  work  on  Edward  VI.  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  the  person  who 
has  done  most  to  awaken  Churchmen  to  the  import 
ance  of  this  document  is  Mr.  J.  T.  Tomlinson. 
Upon  him,  Dr.  Gee,  Master  of  University  College, 
Durham,  passes  this  deserved  eulogy :  "  In  particular 
I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Tomlinson,  whose  marvellously 
minute  knowledge  of  the  period  has  saved  me  some 
errors.  I  do  not  always  agree  with  his  conclusions, 
but  this  does  not  prevent  me  from  recognizing  the  fact 
that  he  possesses  a  familiarity  with  the  documents 
of  the  Reformation  era  in  England  which  no  living 
historian  surpasses."  (1)  Mr.  Tomlinson  has  issued 
a  verbatim  reprint  of  the  entire  Debate,  with  a 
valuable  introduction  and  useful  notes,  at  the  price 
of  sixpence,  and  this  can  be  obtained  at  the  Church 
Association,  14  Buckingham  Street,  Strand.  Dr. 
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Moule,  Bishop  of  Durham,  speaks  thus  of  Mr.  Tom- 
linson's  reprint  :  "  The  MS.  has  been  copied  afresh 
in  its  original  spelling,  prefaced  and  annotated  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Tomlinson  with  characteristic  fulness  of 
knowledge  and  with  great  critical  care.  Mr.  Tom 
linson  corrects  some  not  unimportant  lapses  in 
Father  Gasquet's  transcription,  and  in  a  valuable 
preliminary  essay  disposes  completely,  it  seems  to 
me,  of  his  suggestion  that  Cranmer  had  actually 
tampered  with  the  draft  of  the  First  Prayer  Book 
between  its  drawing  up  and  the  Debate."  (2) 

The  Debate  demonstrates  that  the  Reformers, 
before  the  First  Prayer  Book  was  enacted,  had 
already  abandoned  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Keal " 
Presence  in  the  Sacramental  symbols.  The  Ritual 
istic  theory  is  that  the  English  Reformers  held 
it  and  embodied  it  in  the  First  Prayer  Book ; 
that  they  were  afterwards  led  to  reject  the 
doctrine  by  the  foreign  Reformers  who  came 
to  England  ;  and  then,  in  deference  to  the  Cal- 
vinistic  prejudices  of  these  foreigners,  they  intro 
duced  the  Second  Prayer  Book,  which  confessedly 
abandoned  the  "Real"  Presence.  Now  the  Great 
Debate  completely  disproves  this  story.  It  shows 
that  before  the  foreign  Reformers  set  foot  in 
England,  and  before  the  First  Prayer  Book  was 
even  introduced  into  Parliament,  the  English 
Reformers  had  already  denied  publicly  the  "  Real " 
Presence;  and  indeed  that  the  First  Prayer  Book 
itself  was  held  both  by  Protestant  and  Romanist 
disputants  to  reject  the  doctrine  in  question. 

The  survey  we  have  taken  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
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Lord's  Supper  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  enables 
us  to  appreciate  better  the  exact  bearing  of  the  argu 
ments  used  in  the  "  Great  Debate."  The  Lord 
Protector  Somerset  of  course  presided,  and  the  dis 
cussion  was  for  the  most  part  conducted  between  the 
Bishops.  The  only  laymen  who  intervened  were  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Northumberland),  and  "  Mr. 
Secretary  Smith."  It  is  somewhat  significant  that 
all  these  laymen  spoke  on  the  Protestant  side.  The 
Eomish  apologists  were  Tonstal  (Bishop  of  Durham), 
Heath  (Worcester),  Day  (Chichester),  Thirleby 
(Westminster),  Bonner  (London),  Eugge  (Norwich), 
Skyp  (Hereford),  and  Aldrich  (Carlisle).  The  de 
fenders  of  the  Eeformation  were  Cranmer  (Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury),  Barlow  (Bath),  Holbeach 
(Lincoln),  Eidley  (Rochester),  Goodrich  (Ely),  and 
Sampson  of  Lichfield,  who  is  notable  as  the  only 
Eeformer  who  advocated  Lutheran  views  during  the 
discussion. 

On  Saturday,  December  15th,  1548,  Somerset 
opened  the  proceedings,  and  "  Commanded  the  Bishops 
to  the  intent  to  fall  to  some  point  to  agree  what 
things  should  first  be  treated  of.  And  because  it 
seemed  most  necessary  to  the  purpose,  willed  them 
to  dispute,  whether  bread  be  in  the  Sacrament  after 
the  consecration  or  not."  (Fol.  la.) 

The  challenge  was  first  taken  up  by  the  venerable 
Cuthbert  Tonstal,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  said, 
"  The  Mass  used  to  be  called  so.  And  treated  awhile 
thereof,  till  my  lord's  Grace  put  him  remembrance 
of  the  order  taken,  which  was  only  to  talk  of  the 
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Consecration."  This  objection  of  Tonstal's  was  occa 
sioned  by  the  fact  that  the  First  Prayer  Book  entitled 
the  service  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  "  The  Supper  of 
the  Lord  and  the  Holy  Communion,  commonly  called 
the  Mass."  Such  a  title  gave  this  Sacrament  its 
right  and  Script  ural  names,  and  indicated  that  the 
word  "  Mass"  was  only  a  then  popular  misnomer  of 
the  sacred  feast.  Hence  the  objection  of  Tonstal 
meant,  "If  your  new  service  is  only  a  new  form  for 
celebrating  the  old  Mass,  why  don't  you  call  it  the 
Mass  plainly  ?  Your  new  name  shows  that  you  are 
bringing  in  a  new  thing."  After  Somerset  had  called 
him  back  to  the  question  of  the  Consecration,  Tonstal 
'"  proceeded  saying,  The  adoration  is  left  out  of  the 
Book  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  Sacrament  but 
bread  and  wine.  Yet  he  believed  that  there  is  the 
very  body  and  blood  of  Christ  both  spiritual  and 
carnal."  (16.)  That  is  a  noteworthy  statement. 
The  Book  omitted  to  direct  the  Adoration  of  the  Host, 
and  indeed  forbade  its  elevation,  and  Tonstal  justly 
seizes  on  this  fact  as  proof  positive  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Book.  If  a  man  believes  that  the  consecration 
causes  any  "  Keal  Presence  "  in  the  elements,  that 
man  cannot  fail  to  adore  the  consecrated  Sacrament ; 
if  he  does  not  adore  it  he  clearly  believes  that  it  is 
nothing  else  "but  bread  and  wine." 

Tonstal's  own  statement  about  the  "  spiritual 
body  "  is  interesting.  The  ancient  fathers  so  con 
stantly  use  the  words  "  spiritual  "  and  "  spiritually" 
about  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Supper  that  the 
Romanists  are  bound  to  devise  some  way  of  recon 
ciling  these  words  with  the  new  Popish  theory  of  a 
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literal  presence  of  Christ's  Human  Body  under  the 
*  forms  of  bread  and  wine."  They  are  therefore 
driven  to  assert  that — though  Christ's  body  in  the 
Eucharist  is  the  selfsame  body  which  was  born  of 
the  Virgin  and  hanged  upon  the  Cross — Christ's 
body  in  the  Eucharist  does  not  exist  there  after  the 
manner  of  an  ordinary  material  body,  but  that  it 
exists  without  shape,  length,  height,  breadth,  exten 
sion  of  members,  weight,  or  any  of  the  other  qualities 
which  distinguish  bodies  :  it  is  a  body  which  exists 
imperceptibly,  as  a  spirit  or  phantom  may  be  thought 
to  exist.  Thus  when  we  and  the  old  fathers  say  that 
Christ  is  spiritually  present  in  the  Eucharist  we 
and  they  mean  that  He  is  present  by  His  Spirit  to 
our  spirits;  but  when  the  Komanists  steal  our  word 
"  spiritually  "  they  mean  that  Christ's  material  body 
is  present  to  our  bodies,  yet  that  it  exists  in  a  tenuous 
and  impalpable  manner,  as  a  spirit  or  ghost  may  be 
supposed  to  exist.  This  same  jugglery  with  the  word 
"  spiritual "  is  now  used  by  the  Ritualists,  so  that  the 
Protestant  reply  to  it  is  noteworthy.  Cranmer  very 
shortly  stated  that  Tonstal  was  wrong  in  quoting 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  in  favour  of  his  views  (16),  but 
the  full  answer  was  given  by  "  Mr.  Secretary  Smith" 
in  "a  long  process"  where  he  showed  "what  incon 
venience  and  how  loathesome  things  to  hear  should 
arise  by  description  [circumscription]  of  the  natural 
body  in  the  Sacrament.  For  other  [either]  Christ 
must  have  but  a  small  body,  or  else  His  length  and 
thickness  cannot  be  there,  which  things  declare  that 
it  cannot  be  no  (sic)  true  body  or  else  He  must  want 
His  head  or  His  legs  or  some  part  of  Him.  And  also 
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every  part  of  Him  must  be  one  as  big  as  another, 
the  hand  as  much  as  the  head,  the  nose  as  much  as 
the  whole  body,  with  such  innumerable."  (26.)  This 
onslaught  upon  the  absurdity  of  the  "Real"  Pre* 
sence  and  the  scholastic  pseudo-philosophy  which  was 
devised  to  support  it,  settled  the  "  oppositions  of 
science  falsely  so  called  "  :  the  Romanists  refused  to 
discuss  their  doctrine  at  the  bar  of  reason,  where 
they  felt  the  wiredrawn  sophistries  of  the  schools 
would  not  avail  them.  So  Bishop  Heath  arose  and 
pleaded,  "  Reason  will  not  serve  in  matters  of  faith. 
This  is  My  body.  The  body  that  was  offered  for  us. 
Therefore  it  is  Real."  The  ground  was  now  cleared 
for  the  main  conflict.  The  Romanists  had  been 
manoeuvred  out  of  their  stronghold  in  the  bewilder 
ing  dialectics  of  mediaeval  philosophy,  and  had  them 
selves  come  out  to  do  battle  on  the  field  of  Holy 
Scripture.  The  time  was  ripe  for  the  Reformers  to 
enter  the  fray  in  good  earnest.  To  the  amazement 
of  even  Protestant  members  of  Parliament  (3) 
Archbishop  Cranmer  stepped  forth  as  the  champion 
of  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  report  we  are  quoting  gives  a  resume  of 
Cranmer's  speech,  as  follows  : — "  By  Scripture  our 
Saviour  Christ  is  our  Head,  and  we  His  body.  The 
Word  is  in  our  hearing,  in  our  eyes  the  Sacrament. 
'He  that  eateth  My  flesh,'  &c.  They  be  two  things 
to  eat  the  Sacrament  and  to  eat  the  body  of  Christ. 
The  eating  of  the  body  is  to  dwell  in  Christ,  and 
this  may  be  though  a  man  never  taste  the  Sacrament. 
All  men  eat  not  the  body  in  the  Sacrament.  '  This 
is  My  body.1  He  that  maketh  a  will  bequeatheth  cer- 
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tain  legacies,  and  this  is  our  legacy,  remission  of  sins, 
which  those  only  receive  that  are  members  of  His 
body.  And  the  Sacrament  is  a  remembrance  of  this 
death,  that  made  the  will  good  [compare  Heb.  ix.  17]  . 
'  The  unworthy  eat  judgment  unto  themselves.'  They 
eat  not  the  body  of  Christ,  but  eat  their  condemna 
tion,  for  He  hath  nothing  to  do  with  them  that  are 
not  parcels  of  His  body.  They  are  not  fed  of  Him, 
because  they  dwell  not  in  Him.  It  was  ordained  to 
be  eaten  of  them  to  have  everlasting  life.  But  they 
say  the  very  body  is  there  when  it  is  hanged  up, 
which  is  not  found  in  Scripture.  It  is  also  comfort 
less  while  it  is  His  body,  for,  as  soon  as  you  tear  the 
bread  with  your  teeth  (they  say)  the  body  flies  to 
Heaven;  for  it  may  suffer  no  such  wrong.  And 
while  it  is  in  the  bread  we  have  no  comfort ;  (some 
other  say)  the  body  tarrieth  in  the  bread,  till  it  come 
to  the  stomach,  and  then  ascends  into  Heaven,  for  it 
may  suffer  no  wrong  of  digestion.  The  body  that 
the  just  receive  continueth  whole  still.  Our  faith  is 
not  to  believe  Him  to  be  in  bread  and  wine,  but  that 
He  is  in  Heaven ;  this  is  proved  by  Scripture  and 
doctors  till  the  Bishops  of  Koine's  usurped  power 
came  in.  Then  no  man  drinketh  Christ  or  eateth 
Him,  except  he  dwell  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  him." 
(Fols.  26—36). 

Such  a  pronouncement  needs  but  little  comment, 
for  our  Martyr  Primate  makes  clear  his  position.  It 
is  this :  The  eating  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  a  dif 
ferent  thing  from  eating  the  Sacrament ;  a  faithful 
man  eats  the  body,  though  he  never  taste  the  Sacra 
ment  ;  the  wicked  do  not  eat  the  body,  although  they 
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do  receive  the  Sacrament.  The  Sacrament  was 
ordained  for  the  purpose  of  being  eaten,  and  there 
fore  when  it  was  reserved  and  hanged  up  over  the 
altar  (as  was  the  practice  of  the  unreformed 
Church)  the  Scripture  gives  no  warrant  for  think 
ing  it  to  "be"  in  any  sense  the  "body  of  Christ"; 
for  the  Lord  said,  "this  is  My  body"  only  about 
bread  "taken"  and  "eaten"  by  His  disciples.  The 
Bomish  doctrine  is  uncertain  and  comfortless,  be 
cause  they  have  to  admit  that  the  body  of  Christ 
cannot  really  be  chewed  with  the  teeth  or  suffer  the 
ordinary  course  of  digestion.  Therefore  some  tell  us 
that  the  body  flies  back  to  Heaven  as  soon  as  the 
teeth  touch  the  elements,  and  others  that  it  goes  back 
when  the  Sacrament  reaches  the  stomach,  where  the 
main  process  of  assimilation  is  performed.  Such  a 
fleeting  residence  of  the  body  in  a  given  space  is 
surely  without  true  comfort.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
a  sublime  truth  full  of  inspiration  for  the  just  that 
the  body  which  they  receive  by  faith  continues  whole 
and  undefiled  by  corporal  contingencies  in  Heaven, 
and  yet  is  truly  and  effectually  possessed  in  its  en 
tirety  by  every  faithful  heart.  The  faith  of  the  Church 
as  expressed  in  the  Creeds  is  not  to  believe  Christ  to 
be  in  the  bread  and  wine,  but  to  believe  that  "  He 
ascended  into  Heaven,  and  sitteth  [not  on  the  "  altar  " 
or  in  the  pyx]  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father 
Almighty;  from  thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead  " — not  that  He  is  always  coming 
to  be  devoured  by  men,  to  be  offered  in  the  Mass,  and 
to  be  shut  up  in  a  "Tabernacle."  Lastly,  Cranmer 
lays  down  again  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  recep- 
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tion  by  the  wicked.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
Cranmer  had  therefore  reached  the  doctrinal  stand 
point  of  the  "  Black  Rubric  "  and  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  Article  as  early  as  December  15th,  1548,  that 
is,  before  the  First  Prayer  Book  was  yet  introduced 
into  Parliament. 

Small  wonder  that  Traheron,  on  the  31st  of  the 
same  month,  writes  to  Bullinger, — "A disputation  was 
held  at  London  concerning  the  Eucharist,  in  the  pre 
sence  of  almost  all  the  nobility  of  England.  The 
argument  was  sharply  contested  by  the  Bishops. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  contrary  to  general 
expectation,  most  openly,  firmly,  and  learnedly  main 
tained  your  opinion  upon  this  subject.  His  argu 
ments  were  as  follows :  The  body  of  Christ  was  taken 
up  from  us  into  Heaven.  Christ  has  left  the  world. 
'Ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you,  but  Me  ye 
have  not  always/  &c.  Next  followed  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  [Ridley] ,  who  handled  the  subject  with 
so  much  eloquence,  perspicuity,  erudition,  and  power, 
as  to  stop  the  mouth  of  that  most  zealous  Papist, 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester  [Heath] .  The  truth  never 
obtained  a  more  brilliant  victory  among  us.  I  per 
ceive  that  it  is  all  over  with  Lutheranism,  now  that 
those  who  were  considered  its  principal  and  almost 
only  supporters  have  altogether  come  over  to  our 
side.  (4) 

It  is  almost  ludicrous  to  see  the  change  of  opinion 
wrought  in  John  ab  Ulmis  when  he  too  learned  of  the 
14  Great  Debate."  Cranmer,  at  whom  he  had  sneered, 
now  becomes  to  him  a  veritable  hero.  On  March  2nd, 
1549,  he  writes — "The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a 
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man  of  singular  worth  and  learning,  has,  contrary  to 
the  general  expectation,  delivered  his  opinion  on  this 
subject,  learnedly,  correctly,  orderly,  and  clearly ;  and 
by  the  weight  of  his  character,  and  the  dignity  of  his 
language  and  sentiments,  easily  drew  over  all  his 
hearers  to  our  way  of  thinking.  His  opponent  was 
that  lying  and  subtle  Cerberus,  the  Bishop  of  Win 
chester  [error  for  "Worcester"],  together  with  a 
number  of  other  babblers  who  were  brought  in,  men 
who  knew  nothing  else  beyond  a  few  quiddities,  and 
those  silly  and  false."  (5) 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  estimates  given  on 
the  characters  of  Cranmer  and  Heath,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  "  brilliant 
victory  "  was  due  principally  to  Cranmer's  able  and 
unexpected  advocacy  of  the  "Reformed"  Protestant 
view  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Nor  were  the  other 
Reformers  less  clear  than  Cranmer. 

The  doctrinal  questions  involved  in  the  Great 
Debate  are  enumerated  both  by  Bishop  Rugge  (8  a) 
on  behalf  of  the  Romanists  and  by  Bishop  Hol- 
beche  (9  b)  for  the  Reformers  as  these  three  : — 
(1)  The  Real  Presence  in  the  Sacrament,  (2)  whether 
evil  men  receive  that  body  or  no,  (3)  Transubstan- 
tiation.  This  division  shows  that  our  Reformers 
at  this  early  stage  openly  and  publicly  repudiated 
reception  by  the  wicked  and  with  it  any  "  Real " 
Presence  in  the  consecrated  elements,  no  less 
than  they  rejected  Transubstantiation  itself.  The 
Romanists,  of  course,  held  to  the  entire  mediaeval 
doctrine,  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider 
their  speeches.  No  one  doubts  their  views.  It  is 
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requisite,  however,  to  give  brief  citations  from  the 
[Reformers'  statements  to  prove  that  they  were  at 
one  with  Cranmer  in  his  clear  enunciation  of  the 
Reformed  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Supper. 

EIDLEY. 

Ridley,  when  challenged  by  Heath  to  declare 
"  whether  the  receiver  taketh  any  substance  in  the 
Sacrament  or  not,"  answered  : — "  The  carnal  sub 
stance  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  After 
this  understanding  of  the  presence  He  is  not  in  the 
Sacrament.  He  is  absent,  for  He  saith  He  will  leave 
the  world.  In  another  sense  (He  saith)  He  will  be 
with  us  until  the  end  of  the  world.  Expounded  thus 
by  St.  Austen.  He  goeth  away  after  a  certain  sort, 
and  is  with  us  still  after  a  certain  sort.  The  Man 
hood  is  ever  in  Heaven ;  His  Divinity  is  everywhere 
present.  When  He  was  here  He  was  circumscriptive 
in  one  place  as  touching  His  natural  body.  Secundum 
ineffabilem  gratiam  (after  an  unspeakable  grace),  I 
will  be  with  you  till  the  consummation.  Christ  sits 
in  Heaven.  And  is  present  in  the  Sacrament  by  His 
working."  (14  a).  That  is  the  same  doctrine  as  is 
contained  in  the  "  Black  Rubric,"  which  was  drawn 
up  four  years  later  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley. 

HOLBECHE. 

This  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was,  next  to  Ridley,  the 
principal  assistant  of  Cranmer.  He  contended  that 
the  question  was  "  whether  the  body  of  Christ  is  in 
the  Sacrament  or  in  the  receiver"  (4  b).  Skyp, 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  replied  by  saying  "If  we  should 
think  the  flesh  of  Christ's  body  is  in  the  receiver  we 
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should  exclude  Christ  out  of  the  Communion  and 
the  Sacrament  "  (22  a).  So  that  we  are  justified 
in  contending  that  our  present  words  of  Administra 
tion  do  shut  out  the  idea  of  a  presence  in  the 
elements.  (See  above  p.  112.)  Holbeche,  more 
over,  did  not  scruple  to  argue  against  the  alleged 
miracle  of  the  so-called  "  Keal  "  Presence,  on  the 
ground  that  the  "miracle"  was  without  any  demon 
stration  to  the  senses,  and  was  a  contradiction  of 
reason.  The  Papists  had  alleged  against  Cranmer 
that  the  " bread"  was  called  bread  in  the  Scriptures 
because  it  had  recently  been  bread,  just  as  the  Scrip 
tures  say  "the  blind  see,"  meaning  by  "the  blind" 
those  who  recently  had  been  blind ;  and  further  they 
had  urged  that  God's  omnipotency  would  enable  Him 
to  effect  the  "Keal"  Presence.  Holbeche  took  up  the 
discussion  thus  : — "  Two  things  were  touched  now. 
One  an  answer  to  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  which  is 
this  :  That  it  is  called  bread,  because  it  was  called 
bread.  As  *  the  blind  doth  see.'  The  disciples  of 
John  saw  them  that  were  blind  see ;  therefore  they 
believed  it,  because  they  knew  them  blind  before. 
Likewise  of  bread,  my  senses  see  it  is  bread.  The 
other  was  the  omnipotency  of  God.  That  we  should 
believe  it  there  because  Christ  did  say  it.  But  [as 
Augustine  says]  '  God  is  omnipotent  in  such  wise  that 
He  overthrow  not  the  law  of  reason.'  It  should  be 
seen  and  appear  if  He  had  meant  so.  For  He  is 
omnipotent  and  could  have  done  it"  (31  b). 

BARLOW. 
The   future   cousecrator   of    Archbishop  Parker, 
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spoke  but  once  in  the  debate.  His  speech  was  a 
series  of  telling  extracts  from  the  ancient  Fathers, 
to  which  the  Romanists  discreetly  refrained  from 
answering.  Against  "  Reservation  "  he  quoted 
Origen's  words,  "  The  bread  which  He  gave,  Christ 
commanded  to  be  eaten,  not  to  be  reserved  till  the 
following  day.''  Against  the  "  Real "  Presence  he 
cited  Augustine,  "  Christ  did  not  scruple  to  say, 
'  This  is  My  body,'  when  He  gave  to  His  disciples  the 
figure  of  His  body."  And  then  Tertullian :  "  The 
bread  taken  and  distributed  He  made  His  own  body, 
by  saying,  '  This  is  My  body,'  that  is,  the  figure  of 
My  body."  Finally  he  quoted  another  of  Augustine's 
pithy  sentences,  "  A  Sacrament  is  when  one  thing 
is  seen  and  another  thing  is  understood "  (4  a 
and  5). 

GOODEICH. 

In  the  old  Sarum  Office  for  Extreme  Unction,  the 
priest  asked  the  sick  man  this  question: — "Brother, 
dost  thou  believe  that  the  Sacrament  which  is 
handled  on  the  altar  under  the  form  of  bread  is  the 
true  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  "  In 
one  of  his  speeches  Bishop  Goodrich  therefore  made 
this  onslaught  upon  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Host: — "There  is  no  visible  thing  that  is  God.  The 
question  to  the  sick,  whether  he  believeth  that  he 
seeth  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  when  he  seeth 
the  bread  and  wine,  is  an  error.  Images  and  wor 
shipping  of  bread  have  been  a  let  [hindrance]  that 
the  Jews  believe  not  in  Christ,  because  the  Bible 
speaketh  against  idolatry  "  (16  a  and  b). 
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The  outstanding  lesson  of  the  "Great  Debate"  is 
that  our  Reformers,  before  the  First  Prayer  Book 
came  up  for  discussion  in  the  Legislature,  were  all 
avowedly  hostile  to  a  belief  in  the  "Real"  Presence 
in  the  consecrated  elements. 


CHAPTEK   VII. 

The  First  Prayer  Book,   1549. 

THE  Reformers  were  taking  steps  to  amend  the 
services  of  the  Church  even  before  the  issue  of  the 
temporary  Order  of  the  Communion.  A  series  of 
questions  was  issued  to  various  Divines  and  the 
replies  digested  into  a  "  book  of  agreements  "  or 
disagreements  for  the  guidance  of  those  to  whom 
should  devolve  the  duty  of  compiling  the  new 
service-books.  Barlow's  replies  are  still  preserved, 
signed  by  him  as  "  Bishop  of  St.  David's,"  which 
See  he  vacated  on  3rd  February,  1548,  a  clear 
month  before  the  Order  came  oat.  (1)  As  soon  as 
it  appeared  it  gave  such  an  impetus  to  the  desire 
for  worship  in  the  mother-tongue  that  on  May  l'2th 
Mass  was  sung  "  all  in  English,  with  the  consecra 
tion  of  the  sacrament  also  spoken  in  English,"  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  while  at  St,  Paul's  the  "  quire 
with  divers  other  Parishes  in  London,  sung  all  the 
service  in  English,  both  matins,  mass,  and  even 
song."  It  may  be  remarked  that  even  the  Romanists 
themselves  preferred  worship  in  the  vernacular.  (2) 
We  know  little  concerning  the  framing  of  the 
First  Prayer  Book.  A  proclamation  of  September 
23rd,  1548,  tells  us  that  the  King  had  at  that  date 
called  together  "  certain  Bishops  and  notable 
learned  men"  to  draw  up  "one  uniform  order  of 
Divine  Service  throughout  this  his  realm  "  for 
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public  worship ;  from  the  King's  diary  we  learn 
that  this  commission  met  at  Windsor ;  (3)  and  the 
labours  of  this  body  are  thus  referred  to  in  the 
preamble  to  the  First  Act  of  Uniformity  : — "  to  the 
intent  that  a  uniform  quiet  and  godly  order  should 
be  had  ....  [the  King]  hath  appointed  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other  of  the  most 
learned  discreet  Bishops  and  other  learned  men  of 
the  Kealm."  (2  and  3  Edward  VI.  cap.  1,  preamble, 
sec.  3.) 

The  new  services  were  framed  during  that 
eventful  summer,  for  though  the  Book  only  came 
into  compulsory  use  from  9th  June,  1549,  Protector 
Somerset  wrote  on  September  4th,  1648,  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  requiring  all  the 
University  Churches  to  use  in  all  Divine  Service 
the  form  "  such  as  is  presently  (i.e.,  "  at  present  ") 
used  in  the  King's  Majesty's  Chapel,  and  none 
other."  (4)  On  this  ground  Gasquet  and  Bishop 
justly  say : — "  It  is  clear  that  before  September, 
1548,  services  were  already  drawn  up  and  in  use, 
the  main  parts  of  which  corresponded  with  those 
subsequently  enforced  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer."  And  evidently  a  draft  of  the  Prayer  Book 
had  been  received  by  Calvin  at  Geneva  before  22nd 
October,  1548.  (5)  The  early  date  of  the  framing  of 
the  First  Prayer  Book  is  to  be  borne  in  mind ;  it 
was  written  in  the  main  within  eight  months  of  the 
time  when  it  was,  by  law,  death  at  the  stake  even 
to  "hold  any  opinion"  that  the  substances  of  bread 
and  wine  remained  in  the  Sapper  after  consecration, 
and  while  the  Latin  Mass  was  still  the  only  legal 
Communion  Service  in  our  Church. 
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Parliament  met  on  November  24th,  1548,  and 
enacted  as  the  first  Statute  of  the  new  session  the 
"  Act  of  Uniformity  "  to  enforce  the  use  of  the  new 
Prayer  Book.  The  Book  itself  had  been  read  to  the 
Commons  by  Mr.  Secretary  Smith  on  December 
19th,  but  the  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  January  7th,  and  into  the  Commons  on 
17th ;  it  passed  the  legislature  on  January  22nd, 
1549,  that  is,  six  days  before  the  close  of  the 
"  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI." 
It  ordered  the  Prayer  Book  to  be  used  everywhere 
on  and  after  Whitsunday,  June  9th,  1549,  providing 
also  that  it  was  to  be  used  as  soon  as  possible  in 
places  where  could  be  procured  earlier.  The 
Bishops  of  London  (Bonner),  Bristol  (Bushe), 
Chichester  (Day),  Llandaff  (Kitchen),  Norwich 
(Kugge),  Hereford  (Skyp),  Worcester  (Heath), 
Durham  (Tonstal),  and  Carlisle  (Aldrich)  voted 
against  the  Bill. 

The  First  Prayer  Book  was  a  compromise,  and 
like  all  compromises  satisfied  nobody.  It  was 
generally  received  with  contempt  and  irreverence ; 
the  Second  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1552  bears  witness 
to  the  way  in  which  people  absented  themselves 
from  their  Churches  when  the  First  Prayer  Book 
was  being  used  ;  and  State  documents  of  the  period 
show  how  the  book  was  despised  and  neglected  by 
a  large  body  of  the  clergy.  (6)  It  was  never  re 
printed  after  the  first  year  of  its  publication,  except 
as  a  monument  of  the  past,  especially  in  our  own 
day.  It  seriously  offended  such  as  Bishop  Hooper 
on  the  Protestant  side,  while  the  advocates  of  the 
"  old  religion "  (of  Papal  novelties)  rose  in  arms 
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against  it  in  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Oxfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  and  Yorkshire.  (7) 

It  was  also  confessedly  a  temporary  compromise. 
Reform  of  the  Church  by  instalment  had  been  pro 
mised  by  the  Government,  but  "  full  perfection  " 
was  never  claimed  for  their  work  until  the  issue  of 
the  Second  Prayer  Book  in  1552  (see  above,  pp. 
84-5).  The  temporary  nature  of  the  book  was 
asserted  at  the  time  of  its  issue  in  the  writings  of 
Peter  Martyr,  Bucer,  Hilles,  Hooper,  and  Roger 
Hutchinson.  (8)  It  is  evident  from  the  "  Great 
Debate  "  that  our  Reformers,  before  ever  the  First 
Prayer  Book  was  enacted,  had  already  denied 
publicly  in  the  face  of  the  assembled  Parliament,  the 
"  Real  "  Presence,  and  therefore  the  ambiguities  of 
the  First  Prayer  Book  on  this  doctrine  certainly  did 
not  represent  what  our  Reformers  desired,  but  what 
they  could  wring  from  the  Romish  forces  opposed 
to  them.  This  again  is  corroborated  by  the  fact 
that  the  very  year  after  its  issue  Cranmer  was 
busy  revising  it ;  (9)  the  very  same  Reformers  that 
devised  it,  and  the  very  same  Parliament  that 
enacted  it,  in  three  years  time  deliberately  abolished 
it,  made  its  use  penal,  and  substituted  the  Second 
Prayer  Book  for  it. 

The  First  Prayer  Book,  when  considered  in  its 
right  historical  setting,  is  worthy  of  praise.  It  was 
the  first  large  attempt  to  clear  away  the  defilements 
of  centuries.  In  place  of  many  and  complicated 
service-books,  perplexing  varieties  of  local  "  uses," 
superstitious  ceremonial,  an  unintelligible  Latin 
worship  rendered  vicariously,  there  was  set  forth 
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one  small  comprehensive  volume  containing  "  one 
uniform  order "  of  sober  reverent  "  common " 
prayers  in  the  mother- tongue,  with  a  ritual  that 
was  in  the  main  quiet,  simple,  and  dignified.  But, 
however  justly  we  appreciate  its  value  in  1549,  we 
cannot  admit  that  the  Church  should  now  revert  to 
a  permissive  use  of  the  First  Prayer  Book.  In 
1549  the  First  Prayer  Book  was  a  step  forward 
out  of  Popery;  at  the  present  day  it  would  be  a  step 
back  towards  Popery,  for  while  it  abandoned  some 
features  of  Romanism,  it  retained  others,  and  thus 
in  different  degrees  offended  the  different  parties. 
Men  like  Bishop  Hooper  could  not  approve  of  a 
book  which  permitted  the  use  of  Mass-vestments 
and  was  indeterminate  on  the  "Real"  Presence. 
(10)  However,  Romanists  fared  worse  than 
Protestants ;  if  the  book  appeared  to  retain  the 
remnants  of  some  doctrines  of  Rome,  it  had 
definitely  abandoned  others.  Transubstantiation, 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  Adoration  of  the  Host, 
and  Invocation  of  Saints,  for  example,  were  rigidly 
excised.  Therefore,  whereas  it  was  easy  for  a  Pro 
testant  to  accept  provisionally  the  First  Prayer 
Book,  even  though  not  approving  everything  he 
found  there,  it  was  difficult  for  a  Romanist  to  use  a 
book  which,  as  he  could  plainly  see,  at  this  critical 
juncture  of  the  Church's  history,  deliberately  refused 
to  affirm  any  longer  those  doctrines  and  practices 
which  were  sacro-sanct  to  Mediaeval  Christians. 
Hence  it  was  that  while  the  Protestant  Hooper 
accepted  a  Bishopric  on  the  understanding  that  the 
First  Prayer  Book  should  be  further  reformed,  the 
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Romish  Rugge  (of  Norwich)  resigned  rather  than 
use  it.  The  First  Prayer  Book  thus  became  a 
valuable  lever  in  the  hands  of  the  Reforming  party, 
for  under  it  Bonner,  Gardiner,  Day,  Heath,  Voysey, 
and  Tonstal  ("  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all  ")  as 
well  as  Rugge  were  deprived  for  non-conformity  in 
two  years,  and  their  sees  given  to  Protestants.  A 
Protestant  Episcopate  having  thus  been  secured,  it 
was  possible  to  supplant  the  temporary  First  Prayer 
Book  by  the  "  fully  perfect  "  Liturgy  of  1552. 

The  weak  point  in  the  First  Prayer  Book  was  its 
Communion  Service,  though  there  were  a  few 
"  relics  of  the  Amorites  "  in  the  other  offices,  such  as 
the  exorcism,  anointing,  and  use  of  the  white  "chry- 
some "  in  Baptism ;  the  sanction  of  (habitual) 
"  private  confession  "  and  of  "  unction  of  the  sick  " 
in  the  Visitation  Service;  Confirmation  administered 
with  the  "  sign  of  the  cross  "  ;  and  distinct  prayers 
for  the  departed  with  provision  for  celebration  of 
the  Communion  in  the  Burial  of  the  Dead.  These 
blemishes  hardly  affected  doctrine  to  any  marked 
degree  ;  for  the  optional  and  non-sacramental 
character  of  confession,  and  the  non-judicial 
nature  of  Absolution  (see  above,  pp.  95-7)  were 
sufficiently  marked,  while  the  prayers  for  the  dead 
were  couched  in  language  discountenancing  Purga 
tory.  The  Communion  Service  was  open  to  more 
serious  objection.  At  the  administration  of  the 
''Lord's  Supper  and  Holy  Communion,  commonly 
called  the  Mass"  the  celebrant  was  directed  to  wear 
"  a  white  albe  plain,  with  a  Vestment  or  Cope,"  and 
his  assistant  ministers  to  wear  "albes  with  tunicles." 
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The  priest  was  to  stand  "  humbly  afore  the  midst  of 
the  altar,"  and  this  term  "  altar  "  was  frequently 
applied  to  the  Lord's  Table,  the  mixed  chalice  was 
prescribed,  and  "  kneeling,  crossing.  .  .  .  and 
other  gestures  "  by  the  congregation  were  left  to  each 
man's  own  preference.  An  especial  danger  was  the 
rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Service — which 
ordered  the  breaking  of  the  Communion  bread 
before  distribution,  according  to  Christ's  example, 
but,  violating  "  Catholic "  precedent,  said  "  men 
must  not  think  less  to  be  received  in  part  than  in 
the  whole,  but  in  each  of  them  the  whole  body  of 
our  Saviour  Christ."  This  form  of  expression  was 
highly  objectionable  from  an  English  Protestant 
standpoint,  because  its  plain  sense  was  to  imply  a 
local  residence  of  the  "  whole  body  "  of  Christ  "  in  " 
the  received  elements  :  and  yet  "in  "  need  not  have 
this  meaning.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  state 
ment  that  something  or  other  is  shown  "  in "  a 
figure.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  reality  actually 
resides  within  the  limits  of  the  figure,  but  that 
the  figure  is  that  by  which  the  reality  is  shown 
forth  to  us.  Still  that  rubric  alone  would  prove 
that  the  First  Prayer  Book  had  some  language 
which  would  certainly  countenance  (although  not 
of  necessity  enforce)  the  "  Eeal  "  Presence.  The 
long  exhortation,  together  with  a  rubric  in  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick,  distinctly  recognized  "  auri 
cular  and  secret  confession  to  the  priest  "  as  per 
missible  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  "Canon" 
(embracing  our  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant, 
Consecration,  and  Post-communion  Prayer  of  Obla_ 
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tion)  was  very  long.  It  contained  a  distinct  prayer 
for  the  departed  ;  it  prayed  that  God  would  "  bless 
and  sanctify  "  the  elements  with  "  His  Holy  Spirit 
and  Word,"  that  they  might  "  be  unto  us  the  body 
and  blood  "  of  Christ ;  it  spoke  of  making  before 
God,  "  with  these  Thy  holy  gifts,"  "  the  memorial 
which  Thy  Son  hath  willed  us  to  make."  Although 
all  these  features  can  be  explained  in  a  sound  sense,  and 
were  intended  in  that  sound  sense  by  the  Keformers, 
yet  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  each  would  be  full  of 
peril  to-day.  From  these  slender  materials  (skilfully 
perverted)  the  "Real "  Presence,  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
Masses  for  the  Dead,  and  habitual  Auricular  Con 
fession  could  be  built  up  once  more.  A  more  subtle, 
but  less  obvious,  danger  in  the  1549  Book  was  that 
between  the  Consecration  and  the  reception  of  the 
elements  there  intervened  the  Prayers  of  Oblation, 
Lord's  Prayer,  Short  Exhortation,  General  Confes 
sion,  Absolution,  Comfortable  Words,  and  Prayer  of 
Humble  Access.  The  Book,  it  is  true,  forbade  any 
Elevation  of  the  Sacrament,  but  this  long  interval 
between  Consecration  and  Communion  left  ample 
room  for  the  Adoration  of  the  Host.  That  is  why 
this  order  of  service  was  "transposed  "  in  1552,  so 
that  the  Consecration  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  Communion,  thus  removing  opportunity  for 
idolatry.  In  order  to  restore  a  place  for  the  worship 
of  the  Sacrament,  the  Eitualists  now  interpolate  the 
Benedictus  qui  venit  and  Agnus  Dei  at  the  Consecra 
tion,  and  their  singing  during  the  Communion  of 
such  hymns  as  "  Sweet  Sacrament,  I  thee  adore." 
The  Rev.  W.  Brown  Pollock,  at  one  time  a  Branch 
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Secretary  of  the  English  Church  Union,  bat  now  an 
Evangelical,  testified  at  the  Bournemouth  Conference 
of  the  Church  Association,  April  25th,  1912,  that,  when 
a  Eitualist,  he,  and  some  of  his  fellow-priests,  used 
to  interpolate  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  into  the  Com 
munion  Service  during  the  singing  of  the  Benedictus 
qui  venit  and  the  Agnus  Dei  by  the  choir.  The 
former  began  just  before  the  Consecration,  and  the 
latter  immediately  afterwards.  The  Canon  was 
said  secretly  (that  is,  in  an  undertone,  or  almost 
inaudible  voice,  drowned  by  the  singing  of  the 
choir),  but  in  such  wise  as  to  make  it  part  of  the 
service,  and  at  the  same  time  the  exact  number  of 
genuflections  required  by  the  Eoman  rubrics  to  the 
Canon  were  introduced. 

It  must  not  too  hastily  be  assumed  that  the 
Communion  Service  of  1549  was  only  an  "  ill-said 
Mass  "  because  it  had  objectionable  features.  It 
retained  hardly  anything  at  all  of  the  Mass.  Procter 
reprints  the  Sarum  Mass  in  his  work  on  the  Prayer 
Book,  where  it  extends  over  ten  pages,  of  which 
only  scattered  portions,  amounting  in  all  to  hardly 
one  page,  can  be  traced  in  the  Communion  Service 
of  1549.  Conversely,  if  we  take  the  1549  Service, 
which  occupies  twenty  pages  in  the  Parker  Society's 
Edwardian  Liturgies,  we  find  that  only  three  of 
them  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Missal.  The 
estimate  made  by  Prebendary  Sadler,  a  well-known 
Sacerdotalist  of  the  last  generation,  is  even  less  than 
our  own : — 

"  The  Eucharistic  Service  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
substantially  a  new  service.  If  we  take  even  the  Com- 
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raunion  Office  of  1549,  and  compare  it  with  the  Canon 
according  to  the  use  of  Sarum,  we  shall  find  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  new  .  .  .  The  office  of 
1549  occupies  23  closely  printed  pages  in  Mr.  Maskell's 
Ancient  Liturgies  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and,  of 
these,  not  above  two  pages  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sarum 
Missal."  (11) 

What,  may  we  ask,  was  the  character  of  that  mere 
tithe  of  the  Missal  which  our  Reformers  did  retain  ? 
It  consisted  principally  of  the  Collect  for  Purity, 
the  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest,"  the  Nicene 
Creed,  "  Lift  up  your  hearts,"  (some)  Prefaces, 
"  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  "  O  Lamb  of  God,"  and  a 
few  phrases  in  the  prayers.  As  an  example  of  the 
latter  we  may  compare  the  opening  of  the  Canon  of 
the  Mass  with  the  first  words  of  the  Canon  of  1549 
to  show  how  carefully  the  Reformers  eliminated  the 
Romish  notion  of  "  sacrifice  " — even  from  prayers 
before  the  Consecration  : — 

CANON  OF  THE  MASS.  FIRST  PRAYER  BOOK,  1549. 

Te  igitur  clementisshne  We  humbly  beseech  thee 

Pater     .     .     .    supplices  most  mercifully 

i  ogarnns  ac  pctiinus, 

uti  accepta  habeas,  to  receive 

et  benedicas  hoec  these 

dona,  hsec  munera,  hac 

sancta  sacrificia  illibata.  our  prayers, 

Imprimis  quae  tibi  offerimus       which  we  offer  unto  thy 

Divine  Majesty,  beseeching 
thee  to  inspire  continually 

pro  ecclesia  tua  sancta  the  universal  Church  with  the 

catholica,  quam  pacificare,          spirit  of  truth,  unity  and 
custodire,  concord  ;  and  grant  thafc  all 

they  who  do  confess  thy  holy 
Name,  may  agree  in  the  truth 

adunare  et  regere  digneris,         of  thy  holy  Word,  and  live  in 

unity  and  godly  love  ;  speci- 
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una  cum  famulo  tuo, 
Papa  nostro  N., 

et  antistite  nostro  N., 
et  rege  nostro  N. 


ally  we  beseech  thee  to  save 
and  defend  thy  servant, 


Edward,  our  King. 


Or  this  "  Prayer  of  Oblation  "  after  the  consecration 
of  the  elements  : — 


CANON  OF  THE  MASS. 

Nos  servi  tui     .     .     . 

offerimus 

praeclarse  Majestati  tuae, 
de  tuis  donis  ac  datis, 
hostiam  puram,  hostiam  sanc- 
tam,  hostiam  immaculatam, 
panem  sanctum  vitas  aeternae, 
et  calicem  salutis  perpetuse, 


Supra  quse  propitio  ac  sereno 

vultu  respicere  digneris, 

et  accepta  habere, 


sicuti  accepta  habere  digna- 
tus  es  munera  pueri  tui  justi 
Abel,  et  sacrificium  patriarchas 
nostri  Abrahas,  et  quod  tibi 
obtulit  summus  sacerdos  tuus 
Melchisedech,  sanctum  sacri 
ficium,  immaculatam  hostiam. 
....  Jube  haec 

perferri  per  manus  sancti 

angeli  tui, 
in  sublime  altare  tuum 

in  conspectu 
divinse  Majestatis  tuae. 


FIRST  PRAYER  BOOK,  1549. 

We,  thy  humble  servants,  do 

celebrate  and  make  here 
before  thy  Divine  Majesty, 
with  these  thy  holy  gifts, 


the  memorial  which  thy  Son 
hath  willed  us  to  make  .  .  . 
.  .  .  entirely  desiring  Thy 
fatherly  goodness  mercifully 

to  accept  this  our 
Sacrifice  of  praise  and 

thanksgiving     .     .     . 


.     .     .     Command  these 
our  prayers  and  supplications 
by  the  ministry  of  Thy  holy 

angels  to  be  brought  up 
into  Thy  holy  Tabernacle 
before  the  sight  of 
Thy  Divine  Majesty. 


The  man  who  can  fail  to  see  the  diligence  with 
which  the  Reformers  transferred  all  sacrificial'  Ian- 
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guage  from  the  elements  to  our  "prayers,"  our 
"  praise  and  thanksgiving,"  and  even  substituted 
"  celebrate  and  make "  for  offerimus,  as  well  as 
"  tabernacle "  for  altar e,  is  to  be  credited  with 
a  more  than  Nelsonian  capacity  for  putting  his 
blind  eye  to  the  telescope. 

In  Tract  113  of  the  Church  Association  the 
reader  can  see  the  entire  Sarum  Office  printed  side 
by  side  with  that  of  1549,  and  thus  can  satisfy 
himself  that  the  First  Prayer  Book  deliberately 
eliminated  Invocation  of  Saints,  worship  of  the 
Sacrament,  and  the  "  oblation  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  in  the  Mass."  Even  in  the  recital  of  the 
Institution,  our  Reformers  forsook  the  Canon  and 
went  back  to  the  Bible  for  the  unernbellished  words 
of  the  Word,  taking  away  what  Eome  had  added  to 
them,  and  supplying  what  she  had  omitted.  The 
English  Church  quotes  St.  Paul's  version  of  the 
words  of  the  Lord  regarding  the  cup,  "Do  this,  as  oft 
as  you  shall  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  Me " 
(Cor.  xi.  25).  On  comparison  with  the  Canon  we 
find  that  this  took  the  place  of  the  Latin,  "  Haec 
quotiescunque  feceritis,  in  mei  rnemoriam  facietis," 
where  the  English  alteration  was  evidently  made  of 
set  purpose  to  insist  that  the  "  remembrance  "  of 
the  Lord  which  He  had  willed,  was  not  made,  except 
when  the  cup  was  drunk  in  obedience  to  His  express 
commandment  to  "  all." 

The  fact  is  that  the  features  of  the  First  Prayer 
Book  which  endear  it  to  modern  Sacerdotalists  are 
not,  in  the  main,  "  ancient,"  but  novelties.  For 
example  the  exhortation  to  "  secret  auricular  con- 
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fession  "  (when  desired)  had  never  appeared  in  the 
Liturgy  before ;  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  the  elements  was  the  composition  of  Cranmer 
and  his  fellow  compilers  ;  the  Prayer  of  Oblation 
as  we  have  just  seen  was  a  careful  anti- Sacerdotal 
mutilation  and  interpolation  of  the  old  Unde  et 
memores  and  Supplices,  wherein  language  similar  to 
that  of  Borne  was  used,  her  sacrificial  doctrine  being 
expunged.  The  passages  which  favoured  the  "  Real " 
Presence  were  general!}'  new,  perhaps  the  worst 
being  that  in  the  Prayer  of  Oblation  which  implied 
the  "  reception  by  the  wicked,"  and  in  so  doing 
actually  departed  from  the  Canon  (which  implied  the 
opposite)  to  follow  the  foreign  Protestant  Bucer 
(see  below,  p.  154  ;  arid  compare  pp.  41-2). 

The  truth  is  that  although  it  is  convenient  to 
refer,  as  is  usual,  to  the  First  Prayer  Book  as  a 
compromise  with  Bomanism,  it  would  be  more 
proper  to  call  it  a  bid  for  a  defensive  and  offensive 
alliance  with  Lutheranism  against  Kome.  The  shelter 
its  ambiguities  afford  to  the  "  Real  "  Presence,  its 
toleration  of  Auricular  Confession,  its  retention  of 
Mass- vestments  (with  the  permission  to  use  a  cope), 
and  the  "  sign  of  the  cross,"  were  concessions  to 
Lutheran  opinions.  So  the  book  was  viewed  at 
the  time.  Richard  Hilles  wrote  on  June  4,  1549, 
to  Bullinger  : — "  We  have  a  uniform  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist  throughout  the  whole  Kingdom,  but 
after  the  manner  of  the  Nuremburgh  Churches,  and 
some  of  those  in  Saxony  ;  for  they  do  not  yet  feel 
inclined  to  adopt  your  rites  in  the  celebration  of  the 
sacraments Thus  oar  bishops  and  governors 
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seem,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  be  acting  rightly  ; 
while  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  they 
afford  no  cause  of  offence  to  the  Lutherans,  pay 
attention  to  your  very  learned  German  divines, 
submit  their  judgement  to  them,  and  also  retain 
some  Popish  ceremonies."  (12)  It  is  true  that  in 
praying  for  the  dead  the  First  Prayer  Book  went 
further  in  Romeward  direction  than  did  the  Lutheran 
Liturgies  :  (13)  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  expressly 
forbade  the  elevation  of  the  Host  which  Luther 
retained,  when  dissociated  from  its  Adoration.  (14) 

The  First  Prayer  Book  then  was  "  Protestant," 
in  so  far  as  it  served  to  unite  all  who  denied  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  Transubstantiation  and  the 
Adoration  of  the  Host ;  only  it  was  not  "  Reformed," 
for  it  designedly  afforded  cover  to  the  "  Real " 
Presence.  And  yet  that  it  was  capable  of  explana 
tion  in  a  "  Reformed  "  sense ;  indeed,  that  it  was 
intended  in  this  sense  by  our  Reformers,  is  now 
being  admitted  by  experts  of  the  opposite  camp. 
Mr.  Cuthbert  Atchley  says,  in  Some  Remarks  on  the 
Edwardian  Prayer  Book,  "  It  is  the  fashion  in  some 
circles  to  regard  the  first  Edwardian  Prayer  Book  as 
a  thing  in  itself.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Somerset 
and  his  colleagues  from  the  first  intended  to  bring 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  down  to  the 
level  of  the  Genevan  religion  ;  and  the  Prayer  Book 
of  1549  merely  marks  one  stage  of  the  downward 
path."  "  The  truth  was  never  in  those  who  held 
the  reins  of  power  under  Edward  VI The  prac 
tice  of  non-fasting  communion  was  a  natural  conse 
quence  of  the  attack  on  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
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about  the  Eucharist  during  this  reign Such  is 

the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ordered  to  be  used  in 
the  Church  of  England  on  and  after  9th  June,  1549, 
under  severe  and  drastic  penalties,  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  without  the  concurrence  of,  or  initiation 
by,  the  Church."  (15)  Of  course,  men  of  the  school 
of  Mr.  Atchley  assert  that  we  are  to  take  "  the  book 
apart  from  its  origin  in  Lutheran  sources,  and  with 
out  regard  to  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  its 
authors,"  (16)  but  that  line  of  argument  is  as 
repugnant  to  historic  sense  as  it  is  to  English 
straight-forwardness. 

If  the  First  Prayer  Book  did  compromise 
with  the  Lutheran  "  High-Church "  extreme  of 
Protestantism,  it  is  too  often  ignored  that  it  also 
compromised  with  the  Puritan  "  Low-Church " 
extreme.  By  it  no  one  was  bound  to  kneel  at 
the  reception  of  the  Holy  Communion  ;  no  "  Black- 
Letter  "  Saints'  Days  were  given  ;  in  certain  places 
the  minister  was  free  to  dispense  with  distinctive 
garments  of  ministration  ;  no  provision  was  made 
for  "manual  acts"  save  the  sign  of  the  cross  and 
the  mere  taking  of  the  bread  and  cup  into  the 
minister's  hands  "without  any  elevation  or  showing 
the  sacrament  to  the  people."  So  that  it  cannot  be 
said  that  this  compromise  was  altogether  one-sided. 
A  cry  has  indeed  been  made  for  the  restoration  of 
the  "  permissive  use  of  the  First  Prayer  Book  "  as 
a  panacea  for  our  Church  difficulties.  Some  Eitual- 
ists  have  indeed  professed,  like  Lord  Halifax  at  the 
Church  Congress  of  1897,  that  such  permission 
would  satisfy  them.  Nevertheless,  the  wiser  heads  of 
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the  party  see  clearly  that  though  in  some  ways  the 
First  Prayer  Book  would  be  a  gain  for  them,  it 
would  only  be  an  instalment  of  what  they  must 
demand  if  they  are  to  establish  Sacerdotalism  again 
in  the  English  Church.  Thus  the  Church  Times 
and  the  Church  Eeview  both  condemned  Lord 
Halifax's  proposition ;  and  in  truth,  it  is  impossible 
that  men  with  sincere  convictions  in  religion  could 
agree  permanently  to  "compromise,"  as  does  the 
First  Prayer  Book,  on  essential  doctrine.  As  neither 
of  the  papers  named  can  be  supposed  to  have  been 
actuated  by  Protestant  prejudice  we  may  well 
quote  their  words  : — 

"  It  may  be  questioned  whether  those  who  advocate 
the  permissive  use  of  the  liturgy  of  1549  have  not  been 
led  by  its  manifest  advantages  to  overlook  those  particu 
lars  which  militate  against  the  desirability  of  reviving  its 
use.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  defects  of  our  Prayer 
Book  is  the  absence  of  antiphons,  which  give  special 
significance  to  the  Psalms  and  Canticles  on  different 
occasions.  In  accordance  with  the  sanction  of  custom 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  hymns,  introits  are  sung  at 
churches  where  Mass  is  sung,  which  being  composed  of 
a  verse  of  a  Psalm  with  an  antiphon  suited  to  the  day 
or  season,  gives  a  suitable  tone  to  the  service.  In  the 
Liturgy  of  1549,  a  Psalm  is  appointed,  sometimes  a  long 
one,  for  an  introit  for  each  day,  which,  being  without 
antiphon,  has  no  special  suitability  for  the  day,  the 
Psalms  all  containing  so  many  varied  elements  that 
without  antiphons  the  special  aspect  suitable  for  each 
day  is  not  made  clear.  In  the  Liturgy  of  1549  Elevation 
is  forbidden  ;  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the  use  of  the 
General  Confession  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance,  and  there  is  no  provision  for  the 
ablutions  or  even  the  consumption  of  what  is  left  of  the 
sacred  elements.  These  are  some  of  the  weak  points  of 
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the  Liturgy  of  1549,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  serious 
consideration  whether  the  advantages  are  so  great  in 
proportion  to  the  disadvantages  as  to  make  the  per 
missive  use  of  it  desirable."  (Church  Times,  October 
29,  1897.) 

"  Lord  Halifax  then  made  a  most  extraordinary 
remark  to  the  effect  that  a  possible  Concordat  might  be 
the  granting  the  alternative  use  of  the  First  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  VI.,  carrying  with  it  the  acceptance  of 
its  rubrics  as  expressing  the  law  of  the  Church,  and  that 
if  that  were  conceded  the  E.C.U.  might  be  dissolved. 
This  really  is  most  unfortunate.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  how  it  is  possible  to  have  any 
enthusiasm  for  that  Book.  Introduced  at  a  most  un 
fortunate  time  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  England, 
used  for  a  brief  period,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  lacking  in 
every  single  element  which  could  constitute  a  claim  on 
our  veneration.  It  carries  with  it  no  association  for 
good.  If  we  are  to  have  a  change  in  the  English 
Liturgy,  let  it  be  a  change  worth  having.  Let  there  be 
an  agitation  for  the  restoration  of  one  of  the  old  English 
uses  pure  and  .simple,  or  for  the  adoption  of  the  Triden- 
tine  Missal.  That  would  be  worth  making  an  effort  for. 
Not  that  we  think  that  the  time  has  come  for  such  an 
effort.  Our  wisest  policy,  probably,  for  a  long  time  to 
come  will  be  conservative ;  keep  the  Prayer  Book  as  it 
is.  It  is  not  safe  to  open  the  flood-gates  of  change." 
(Church  Review,  December  28,  1900.) 

Those  who  prefer  the  First  to  the  Second  Prayer 
Book  are  fond  of  asserting  that  the  Keformers  also 
really  preferred  the  Liturgy  of  1549',  although  they 
were  persuaded  to  abandon  it  by  the  "  foreign  Ke 
formers,"  who  were  then  finding  refuge  here.  Cran- 
mer  is  often  held  up  as  a  weak  man,  who  obligingly 
surrendered  his  own  views  to  the  dictation  of  the 
"  extreme  party."  These  statements  are  so  fre- 
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quently  made*  that  a  reply  is  necessary.  The  obvious 
answer  to  this  depreciation  of  the  Second  Prayer 
Book  is  that  the  substitution  of  that  formulary  for 
the  First  was  not  the  work  of  Cranmer  alone,  but 
of  the  Nation — King,  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled.  So  that 
no  foreign  domination  of  Cranmer  can  be  a  good 
explanation  why  the  English  Nation  rejected  the 
First  Prayer  Book.  Then,  too,  it  is  a  very  pertinent 
fact  that  this  Liturgy  was  rejected  not  only  in  1552, 
but  also  in  1559,  when  its  claims  were  considered 
by  the  Government  and  disallowed,  the  Second 
Prayer  Book  then  being  restored.  Again  in  1661-2, 
certain  High  Churchmen  were  desirous  of  bringing 
back  usages  from  the  First  Prayer  Book,  but  they 
were  defeated.  Thus  three  times  over  England  has 
refused  the  Liturgy  of  1549,  and  it  seems  a  lame 
reply  to  say  that  this  comes  from  Cranmer's 
pusillanimity  in  face  of  the  foreign  Reformers. 

The  argument  itself  is  an  ill-disguised  appeal  to 
our  insular  conceit,  carrying  as  it  does  the  quiet 
inference  that  what  was  approved  by  "  foreigners  " 
could  not  possibly  be  as  good  as  what  was  devised 
by  "  Englishmen."  Every  man  worthy  of  the 
name  ought  to  have  a  healthy  patriotic  pride,  but 

*That  is,  among  such  advocates  of  the  First  Prayer  Book, 
as  Dr.  Gibson,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  his  misleading  preface 
to  Messrs.  Dent's  handy  reprint  of  the  Two  Prayer  Books  of 
Edward  VI.  The  more  scholarly  Sacerdotalists  have  banished  the 
idea  long  ago.  See  Perry  Declaration  on  Kneeling,  pp.  402-4  ; 
Scudamore,  Notitia  EucJiaristica,  p.  737;  Frere,  Procter  Rewritten, 
p.  81;  Church  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  137;  Guardian, 
December  13,  1893.  There  are  some  useful  remarks  on  this 
point  in  Burbidge,  Liturgies,  p.  166,  and  Laurence,  Bampton 
Lectures,  pp.  253 — 255. 
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that  is  widely  different  from  the  narrow-minded 
superciliousness  which  tells  us  that  no  men  can  be 
as  good,  as  wise,  as  competent  as  "the  English," 
and  that  we  can  therefore  learn  nothing  from 
"  foreigners."  In  that  case  we  must  despise  the 
art  of  Eaphael  and  Kubens,  the  poetry  of  Schiller 
and  Goethe,  the  science  of  Laplace  and  Lavoisier, 
and  the  inventions  of  Edison  and  Marconi,  because 
forsooth  they  are  foreigners.  The  absurdity  of 
this  position  becomes  more  apparent  when 
we  reflect  that  the  men  who  affect  to  despise 
"  foreign  Keformers "  are  the  very  people  who 
pretend  that  our  ancient  National  Church  is  bound 
to  respect  "  (Ecumenical  Law,"  and  must  not 
presume  to  run  counter  to  regulations  made  by  the 
"foreigners  "  who  constitute  the  Latin  and  Oriental 
Communions.  Surely  the  true  question  is,  whether 
the  changes  were  right  in  themselves  and  effected 
by  ''lawful  authority,"  not  who  suggested  them. 

But  happily  this  assertion  is  as  false  in 
fact  as  it  is  vicious  in  reasoning.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  our  Eeformers  (or,  indeed,  anyone 
else)  desired  to  retain  the  First  Prayer  Book,  or 
that  the  "  foreign  Eeformers  "  exerted  any  undue 
influence  on  the  revision  of  1552.  This  theory 
seems  to  have  been  broached  first  by  Peter  Heylin 
(born  1600,  died  1663),  the  apologist,  biographer 
and  panegyrist  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  his  state 
ments  are  about  a  century  too  late  to  be  worth 
calling  evidence.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than  possible 
that  Heylin  had  a  motive  to  serve  in  his  new 
reading  of  the  history  of  the  Prayer  Book  ;  for  Laud 
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had  been  foolish  enough  to  attempt  to  foist  upon 
Scotland  in  1637  a  liturgy  very  similar  to  that  of 
1549.  If  Heylin  therefore  could  have  established 
that  the  English  Keformers  really  preferred  the 
First  Prayer  Book,  he  would  have  done  much  to  re 
habilitate  the  Scottish  book — and  consequently  Laud 
himself — in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen.  Whatever 
motive  for  setting  it  forth  Heylin  may  have  had, 
his  theory  breaks  down  upon  examination. 

When  we  ask  for  the  names  of  the  "  foreign  "  Re 
formers  who  are  supposed  to  have  led  ours  to 
abandon  the  First  Prayer  Book,  we  certainly  expect 
an  imposing  array,  yet  only  £hree  foreigners  can  be 
suggested,  namely  :— 

1.  Peter  Martyr,  an  Italian,  who   arrived  in  England 
November,  1547,  and  was  appointed  Eegius  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Oxford,  which  post  he  held  until  the  acces 
sion  of  Mary  drove  him  forth. 

2.  Martin    Bucer,    an   Alsatian,   who  landed  here  on 
April   25th,    1549,    and   was  made  Eegius  Professor  of 
Divinity  at    Cambridge,  where  he  died    February  28th, 
1551.     (N.B.— Not  1552,  as  wrongly  stated  by  Hard- 
wick  and  others.    See  Original  Letters,  pp.  678,  680,  724.) 

3.  John  a  Lasco,  a  Polish  nobleman,  who  stayed  with 
Cranmer  from  September  21st,   1548,  to  March,  1549, 
when  he  went  to  Frieseland,  but  owing  to  persecution  be 
was  obliged  to  return  to   this   country.     He  came  back 
May  13th,  1550,  and  was  installed,  July  24th,  as  Super 
intendent  of  the  Foreign  Protestant  Churches  in  London. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  England  September  15th,  1553, 
after  Mary  became  Queen. 

When  we  come  to  particulars  instead  of  generalities, 
when  we  know  the  men  who  are  supposed  so  power 
fully  to  have  affected  our  Reformation,  instead  of 
being  treated  to  indefinite  allusions  to  the  "  foreign 
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Reformers,"  we  begin  to  see  the  great  improbability 
of  the  statement.  Here  were  men  who  were 
refugees  from  their  own  countries  because  of  perse 
cution,  men  who  were  dependent  on  the  good  offices 
of  Cranmer — sometimes,  indeed,  upon  his  generosity 
— for  the  very  bread  they  ate,  who  yet,  it  is  pre 
posterously  asserted,  made  their  munificent  patron 
the  slave  of  their  prejudices.  There  is  one  grain  of 
truth  in  the  tale,  namely,  that  before  he  decided 
upon  what  alterations  were  to  be  made  in  the  book, 
Cranmer  asked  for  the  "  censures"  of  Martyr  and 
Bucer,  as  in  propriety  he  was  bound  to  do.  To  have 
revised  the  Liturgy  of  the  National  Church  without 
asking  for  the  opinions  of  the  Public  Professors  of 
Theology  at  the  Universities  would  surely  have  been 
improper,  but  to  ask  an  opinion  is  not  obsequiously 
to  acquiesce  in  it. 

Peter  Martyr,  writing  to  Bucer  on  January  10th, 
1551,  tells  him  of  the  presentation  of  their  "  Cen- 
surae,"  after  which  he  adds  : — "  1  thank  God  who 
has  given  us  an  opportunity  of  laying  before  the 
Bishops  our  suggestions  on  all  these  things.  It  has 
now  been  decided  in  their  conference,  as  the  Most 
Reverend  [Archbishop  Cranmer]  informs  me,  that 
many  things  shall  be  changed,  but  what  corrections 
they  have  decided  upon  he  did  not  explain  to  me, 
nor  was  I  so  bold  as  to  ask  him."  (17)  The  modest 
good  sense  of  these  words  should  dissipate  the 
notion  that  the  foreign  Reformers  dictated  to  ours. 
Martyr,  the  most  trusted  of  them  all,  was  not  even 
told  what  the  alterations  of  the  book  were  going  to 
be,  and  with  gentlemanly  self-restraint  forbore  to 
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ask  for  information  which  the  Primate  had  not 
seen  fit  to  volunteer.  So  much  for  Bucer  and 
Martyr.  In  regard  to  a  Lasco,  the  main  reason  for 
thinking  that  he  loomed  large  in  the  revision  is  the 
belief  that  he  converted  Cranmer  from  the  "Real" 
Presence.  However,  it  has  already  been  shown 
(pp.  72-8 ;  126-7)  that  this  idea  was  a  blunder 
made  by  an  ill-informed  young  Switzer,  John  ab 
Ulmis.  Cranmer  was  converted  by  Nicholas  Ridley, 
and  that  before  ever  John  a  Lasco  set  foot  on 
English  soil.  Nevertheless  we  have  a  legacy,  and  a 
very  precious  one,  from  a  Lasco,  in  our  Prayer 
Book,  as  the  Confession  and  Absolution  which 
open  the  Daily  Offices  were  suggested  by  his 
Liturgy. 

The  Ritualists  seem  amusingly  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  parties  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and 
appear  to  think  that  while  our  Reformers  were 
sound  "  moderate  High  Churchmen,"  the  foreigners 
were  "fanatical  Puritans."  This  is  an  egregious 
mistake.  The  foreign  Reformers  were  not  a  whit 
more  Protestant  than  were  our  own.  Bucer,  who 
is  the  victim  of  much  obloquy  from  old-fashioned 
High  Churchmen  like  Wheatley,  was  far  "higher" 
in  his  sacramantal  views  than  was  any  of  our  Re 
formers.  Even  Dr.  Gibson  (Bishop  of  Gloucester) 
deplores  Bucer's  death  as  "  removing  a  steadying 
and  moderating  influence  from  Cranmer's  side."  (18) 
The  revision  of  1552,  in  certain  ways,  was  more 
drastic  than  even  the  "  foreign  Reformers  "  desired 
it  should  be.  Thus  Bucer  did  not  object  to  Reserva 
tion  of  the  Sacrament,  while  a  Lasco  actually 
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defended  the  custom  against  the  Swiss.  (19)  Yet 
our  Eeformers  in  1552  made  any  sort  of  Reser 
vation  unlawful.  Bucer  pleaded  —  confidently 
alleging  the  support  of  Peter  Martyr,  who  read  and 
acquiesced  in  the  claim — that  the  Eeformers  should 
not  alter  the  prayer  in  the  Communion  Service 
which  ran  that  "  Whosoever  shall  be  partakers  of 
this  Holy  Communion  may  worthily  receive  the 
most  precious  body  and  blood  of  Thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ :  and  be  fulfilled,"  etc.  He  admitted  that 
the  language  might  be  interpreted  as  favouring  the 
' '  Real  "  Presence,  but  he  earnestly  begged  that  it 
might  be  suffered  to  stand.  Our  Keformers,  thank 
God,  would  not  risk  leaving  this  stumbling-block, 
so  they  altered  the  phrase  to  "  that  we  which  be 
partakers  of  this  Holy  Communion  may  be  fulfilled 
with  Thy  grace  and  heavenly  benediction,"  which 
allows  no  handle  for  the  doctrine  of  the  "  reception 
by  the  wicked."  (20)  The  vital  change  made  in  1552, 
by  the  dislocation  of  the  Canon  and  the  trans 
position  of  the  prayers  (see  below,  pp.  '207 — 214), 
was  not  suggested  by  the  foreigners,  but  was  the 
work  of  our  own  Reformers.  (21) 

These  facts  are  fairly  conclusive  evidence  that  our 
Reformers,  so  far  from  being  led  into  extreme  Pro 
testantism  by  the  "  foreign  legion,"  were  in  truth 
more  pronouncedly  anti-sacerdotal  than  the  foreigners 
themselves.  If  an  analysis  were  carefully  made  of 
the  two  Liturgies  of  1549  and  1552,  it  would  be 
seen  that  the  former  was  far  more  affected  by  foreign 
influences  than  was  the  latter  ;  and,  indeed,  there 
are  indications  that  the  Reformers  in  1552  restored 
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— and  purified  in  restoring — one  or  two  features  of 
the  Canon  that  had  been  omitted  in  1549.  Where  the 
First  Prayer  Book  said,  "  We  humbly  beseech  Thee 
most  mercifully  to  receive  these  our  prayers,"  the 
Second  introduced  the  clause  "to  accept  our  alms,  and 
to  receive,"  &c.,  which  is  distinctly  nearer  to  the 
Latin  "  uti  accepta  habeas  et  benedicas  haec  dona, 
haec  munera,  haec  sancta  sacrificia  illibata."  The 
further  introduction,  in  1661-2,  of  the  words,  "  and 
oblations,"  was  just  the  touch  necessary  to  complete 
at  once  the  parallel  with,  and  the  difference  from, 
the  Missal.  With  Koine  the  idea  is  that  the  ele 
ments  (unfortunately  for  her  modern  theories  still 
mere  unconsecrated  bread  and  wine)  are  the  "  sacri 
fices."  In  the  English  prayer,  used  often  when  no 
Communion  is  celebrated  (and  therefore  when 
no  elements  are  on  the  Table),  the  interpretation 
of  the  old  form  is  significant.  "  These  gifts " 
are  represented  by  the  alms  bestowed  on  God's 
poor;  "these  presents"  become  the  oblations 
(see  above,  p.  10),  devoted  to  the  upkeep  of 
Divine  Service  ;  and  "  these  holy  unspotted  sacri 
fices  "  are  these  our  prayers.  Again,  in  1549,  the 
prayer  said  "  to  all  Thy  people  give  Thy  heavenly 
grace,  that  with  meek  heart,"  &c.  ;  in  1552  this  was 
expanded  by  the  words,  "  and  especially  to  this  con 
gregation  here  present,"  which  came  closer  to  the 
old  Latin  "Memento,  Domine,  famuloruni  NN.,  et 
famularum  NN.,  et  omnium  circumstantium."  The 
new  petition  of  1552  to  save  and  defend  "  all 
Christian  Kings,  Princes,  and  Governors,"  as  well 
as  our  own  Sovereign,  is  more  in  agreement  with  the 
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spirit  of  the  old  prayer,  "  et  rege  nostro  N.,  et 
omnibus  orthodoxis,  atque  Catholicse  et  Apostolicae 
fidei  cultoribus,"  than  was  the  form  of  1549.  So 
far  from  the  revision  of  1552  being  an  outburst  of 
ignorant  uncultured  hatred  of  ancient  liturgical 
forms,  it  was  a  long  deliberated  and  temperate 
reform  in  which  hints  for  real  improvements  were 
not  despised  even  when  they  came  from  the  Missal, 
provided  only  that  doctrinal  error  was  carefully 
excluded. 

Again,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  Second 
Prayer  Book,  which  terminated  the  temporary  com 
promise  on  the  Boniish  side,  also  revoked  the  con 
cessions  to  Puritanism  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made  (p.  146) .  There  was  an  "  extreme  Protestant " 
party  in  England  at  this  time,  though  not  led  by 
the  "  foreign  Eeformers ;  "  on  the  contrary,  its  leader 
was  that  staunch  Englishman — "  Anglus  voluntate 
ac  legibus"  he  proudly  calls  himself  (22) — the  martyred 
Bishop  Hooper,  who  complains  bitterly  that  in  the 
vestiarian  controversy  "  Master  a  Lasco  alone,  of  all 
the  foreigners  who  have  influence  here,  stood  on  my 
side."  (23)  Now  the  First  Prayer  Book  allowed 
the  minister  in  certain  places  to  discard  his  distinc 
tive  garments ;  but  the  Second  ordered  him  to  have 
and  wear  a  surplice  only  "at  all  times  in  his  minis 
tration."  Hooper  desired  fervently  that  chancels 
should  be  abolished  ;  (24)  but  a  new  rubric  was  put 
in  the  1552  Prayer  Book  that  "  the  chancels  shall 
remain,  as  they  have  done  in  times  past."  Kneel 
ing  at  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Communion  was 
not  ordered  by  the  First  Prayer  Book  :  Hooper 
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opposed  the  custom,  (25)  while  John  Knox  preached 
against  it  at  Court  before  the  King ;  (26)  the  Second 
Prayer  Book  made  kneeling  at  reception  compulsory, 
and  when  the  "  Puritans  "  tried  to  have  the  rubric 
ordering  it  struck  out  of  the  Book,  Cranmer  and 
Eidley  successfully  resisted  this  demand.  Canon 
Dixon  points  out  that  the  Act  of  1552,  for  the 
first  time,  punished  the  laity  who  attended  any 
worship  other  than  that  prescribed  by  the  (Second) 
Prayer  Book.  (27)  So  far  from  the  Second  Prayer 
Book  being  a  surrender  to  the  Puritan  party,  it 
was  a  decisive  defeat  for  them.  In  1552  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  ceased  to  be  a  com 
promise  between  the  extremes  of  Lutheranism  and 
Puritanism,  and  became  a  clear  definition  of  that 
"Protestant  Reformed  Keligion"  which  Englishmen 
chose  should  be  "established  by  law"  in  their 
National  Church. 

The  history  of  the  First  Prayer  Book  ought  to 
supply  food  for  reflection  at  the  present  day,  when 
certain  soi-disant  "  moderate "  Churchmen  are 
endeavouring  to  beguile  Evangelicals  into  a  com 
promise  of  a  very  curious  nature.  Evangelicals 
are  to  concede  the  permissive  use  of  the  Mass  Vest 
ments,  that  is  their  contribution.  No  suggestion  is 
made  of  a  corresponding  concession  to  "  extreme  " 
Evangelicalism,  no  hint,  for  instance,  of  making  the 
use  of  any  ecclesiastical  vesture  optional ;  yet  if 
concessions  are  to  be  made  to  Eomeward,  fairness 
requires  that  similar  advances  should  be  made 
towards  Protestant  Nonconformity.  The  proposal 
to  leave  the  clergy  free  to  wear  or  to  discard 
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altogether  distinctive  garments  in  their  ministra 
tion  would  indeed  be  transparent  folly,  yet  at  least 
it  would  be  a  true  "compromise  ;  "  it  would  make 
concession  to  the  extremes  of  High  Church  and 
Low  Church  alike.  The  proposal  that  there  shall 
be  a  permissive  use  of  the  chasuble  is  an  attempt  to 
gain  an  immense  advantage  for  Eomanizers,  while 
giving  nothing  to  Protestants. 

Moreover,  .even  were  the  proposal  fair  and  just  in 
terms,  it  would  still  deserve  the  determined  opposi 
tion  of  those  who  are  faithful  to  the  Bible.  Despite 
all  efforts  to  confuse  the  minds  of  Church  people  on 
the  point,  the  Chasuble  or  Mass- Vestment  does 
mean  the  Mass.  We  may  compromise  on  matters 
of  personal  likes  and  dislikes  ;  we  dare  not  compro 
mise  in  questions  relating  to  the  fundamental  dogma 
of  the  Christian  faith,  the  Sacrificial  Atonement 
"  finished"  by  the  Redeemer  on  the  Cross. 

The  plan  of  allowing  individual  priests  to  use  either 
the  livery  of  the  Mass  or  a  Protestant  vesture  was 
tried  under  the  First  Prayer  Book,  and  was  found 
wanting.  The  book*was  a  failure,  all  parties  found  it 
unsatisfactory,  strife  was  engendered  by  reason  of 
every  parish  giving  marked  and  legally  authorised 
prominence  to  the  burning  questions  of  controversy. 
Churchmen  generally  absented  themselves  from 
public  worship,  the  nation  was  brought  to  the  brink 
of  religious  civil  war,  and  the  compromise  was 
abandoned  within  three  years,  both  by  its  framers 
and  by  the  Legislature  which  had  authorised  it.  Do 
we  learn  nothing  from  that  ? 
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ADDENDUM. 

The   Doctrinal    Meaning  of  the  Chasuble. 

IT  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  chasuble  is 
merely  a  survival  of  the  Roman  casula,  which  was 
an  outer  garment  worn  indoors  and  out,  at  worship 
and  at  all  other  times,  by  women  as  well  as  by  men, 
and  by  lay  people  as  well  as  by  the  clergy.  About 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century  its  use  was  very 
largely  discontinued,  and  even  the  clergy  were 
adopting  the  short  "  barbarian  "  sagum  in  place  of  it. 
Consequently  the  Capitularies  of  Ratisbon,  742  A. D., 
ordered  all  the  clergy  always  to  wear  the  chasuble;  but 
as  yet  there  is  no  hint  that  the  vesture  is  regarded  as 
exclusively  clerical,  it  was  certainly  not  yet  a  dress 
reserved  only  for  "  times  of  ministration,"  still  less 
had  it  become  "  distinctive  "  of  the  Mass.  (28) 

Early  in  the  ninth  century  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  Real  "  Presence  began  to  be  disseminated  in  the 
Western  Church  (above,  p.  99),  and  its  growth  was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  "Forged  Decretals"  which 
were  fabricated  about  845.  (29)  From  this  time 
onwards  we  find  ever  increasing  evidence  that  the 
chasuble  was  becoming  more  and  more  identified 
with  the  doctrine  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  offered 
in  the  Mass.  In  the  Sacramentary  of  Senlis,  880, 
when  the  chasuble  was  put  on,  the  Bishop  prayed  :— 
"  Be  thou  blessed  in  the  sacerdotal  order  and  offer 
propitiatory  sacrifices  for  sins."  The  prayer  is  the 
same  in  the  Missal  of  St.  Eloi  and  the  Sacramentary 
of  St.  Gregory,  while  in  the  Pontifical  of  Seez,  1045, 
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we  read  : — "  Take  the  chasuble  that  thou  mayest  be 
able  lawfully  to  celebrate  Mass."   (30) 

In  the  English  Pre-Reformation  Pontificals  the 
ceremonial  of  investing  with  the  chasuble  was 
practically  the  same  as  that  now  used  in  the  Church 
of  Rome.  When  ordaining  priests,  the  Roman 
Pontifical  orders  the  Bishop  to  place  upon  each 
candidate  a  folded  chasuble  as  far  as  the  shoulders, 
saying,  "  Receive  the  SACERDOTAL  garment,  by 
which  is  understood  charity,"  and  immediately 
afterwards  to  pray  that  God  will  grant  that  those 
about  to  be  ordained  "  may  transform,  by  an 
immaculate  benediction,  bread  and  wine  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Thy  Son."  Then  the  Veni 
Creator  is  sung,  the  hands  of  the  candidates  are 
anointed  with  oil,  and  the  power  is  conferred  upon 
them  to  u  offer  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  the  dead." 
After  further  ceremonies  the  Bishop  says  :  "  Receive 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,"  etc.  ; 
and  then  unfolds  the  chasuble  down  the  back  of 
each  new-made  priest.  What  could  possibly  give  the 
chasuble  more  significance  ?  The  candidate  is 
invested  with  the  chasuble  as  the  "  sacerdotal " 
vesture,  and  soon  after  he  is  given  power  to  sacrifice 
for  sin.  But  though  he  has  the  right  to  offer  Mass,  he 
has  not  yet  obtained  formal  commission  to  absolve  ; 
so  the  chasuble  is  still  folded  up  on  his  back.  When 
he  is  thus  authorised  to  act  as  confessor,  the 
chasuble  is  opened  out  as  a  sign  of  the  completed 
powers  of  the  full-fledged  "  priest."  The  chasuble 
is  thus  the  outward  visible  sign  of  the  unique 
priestly  power  to  sacrifice  and  absolve.  (31) 
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The  references  to  "  the  sacerdotal  garment  "  and 
to  "  charity  "  require  notice.  The  first  instance  of 
the  phrase  vestis  sacerdotalis  is  in  the  Pontifical  of 
Egbert,  probably  of  the  tenth  century,  where  the 
Bishop  prays  that  the  priest  "  endued  with  this 
sacerdotal  garment  ....  may  offer  propitiatory 
sacrifices  for  sins  and  offences."  (32)  The  meaning 
of  "  charity  "  is  explained  by  the  old  form  of  blessing 
a  chasuble,  which  asks  that  all  clothed  in  it  "  may 
have  and  preserve  above  all  things,  the  bond  of 
perfect  charity,  whereby  they  may  be  worthy  to 
perform  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  Thee  for  the  living 
and  the  dead."  (33) 

Conversely,  at  the  degradation  of  a  priest,  the 
chasuble  was  taken  away  as  a  mark  of  the  removal 
of  the  man's  right  to  "sacrifice."  The  Bishops 
lifted  up  the  chasuble  with  the  ends  of  their 
pastoral  staves,  saying,  "  We  take  away  authority, 
we  drag  away  and  degrade  thee  from  the  sacerdotal 
order."  (34)  Thus,  on  22nd  February,  1400,  Arch 
bishop  Arundel,  in  his  sentence  of  degradation 
against  Sawtree,  the  Protomartyr  of  English  Pro 
testantism,  said  : — "  We  do  deprive  thee  of  all  power 
and  authority  of  celebrating  Mass,  and  also  we  pull 
from  thy  back  the  casule,  and  do  take  from  thee  the 
priestly  vestment,  and  do  deprive  thee  of  all  manner 
of  priestly  honour."  (35) 

The  very  shape  and  cut  of  the  modern  chasuble 
has  been  dictated  by  the  doctrine  and  ritual  of  the 
Mass.  The  following  is  quoted  from  a  letter  by 
Mr.  Albert  Mitchell,  in  the  Record  of  12th  April, 
1912  :— 
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"  The  name  casula  means  '  a  little  house,'  because  of 
the  all-enveloping  character  of  the  garment :  hence,  also, 
the  mystical  attribute  of  '  charity.'  In  its  ideal  form  the 
chasuble  was  made  of  a  quadrant  of  stuff,  stitched  up  to 
form  an  obtuse  cone,  with  the  apex  cut  off  to  thrust  the 
head  through  (much  like  a  cyclist's  rain-cape).  In 
practice,  to  save  material,  it  was  pieced  of  two  or  three 
pieces  of  stuff,  and  the  seams  were  accentuated  with  em 
broidery  (orphreys).  If  made  of  three  pieces  the  seams 
formed  a  T  cross  on  the  chest:  this  shape  became  the 
rule  in  Italy.  If  made  in  two  pieces,  with  the  addition 
of  shoulder  seams,  Y  crosses  appeared  back  and  front ; 
this  form  came  into  use  in  England  and  elsewhere.  See 
Discursus  to  Cap.  III.  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott's  essay  on 
English  Church  Architecture,  which  is  illustrated  by  18 
diagrams. 

"  In  effect  the  enveloping  chasuble  was  not  so  formid 
able  a  vesture  as  mere  description  would  suggest.  See 
Plates  1  and  2  to  Palmer's  Origines.  But  its  comfortable 
use  was  possible  only  so  long  as  the  primitive  usage  of 
celebrating  facing  towards  the  people  prevailed,  with  a 
corresponding  simplicity  of  ritual.  With  the  introduction 
of  the  evil  so-called  '  Eastward  position,'  and  elevation, 
at  the  moment  of  consecration,  for  adoration,  the  incon 
venience  of  such  a  large  garment  was  exaggerated.  The 
Sarum  rubric  ran  :  '  Post  haec  verba  inclinet  se  sacerdos 
ad  hostiam,  et  postea  elevet  earn  supra  frontem  ut  possit 
a  populo  videri.'  [After  these  words — i.e.  Hoc  est 
corpus  meum — let  the  priest  incline  himself  towards  the 
host,  and  afterwards  raise  it  above  his  forehead  so  that 
it  may  be  seen  by  the  people.]  To  assist  this  action,  the 
sides  of  the  chasuble  were  shaved  off,  producing  the 
oval  vestment  now  to  be  seen  (formalised)  in  Ritualist 
churches  and  churchfurnishers'  windows,  and  illustrated 
in  Plate  2  of  Miller's  Shilling  Guide  to  Ecclesiastical 
Law.  The  '  three-piece  '  chasuble  has,  for  the  same  pur 
pose,  been  adapted  by  scooping  out  the  sides,  producing 
the  vestment  (roughly  resembling  a  pair  of  sandwich 
boards)  known  to  those  who  have  been  present  at  Mass 
in  a  church  of  the  Roman  obedience. 
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"  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  very  shape  of  the  chasuble 
is  expressly  due  to  the  needs  of  ritual,  expressive  of  (a) 
sacrifice,  and  (b)  worship  of  the  Host.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  rubric  of  the  Roman  Order,  instead  of  the 
direction  to  elevate,  simply  proceeds :  '  Surgit,  ostendit 
populo,  reponit  super  corporale,  iterum  adorat.'  [He 
rises,  shows  it  to  the  people,  replaces  it  upon  the  corporal, 
again  adores] ,  showing  that  at  the  time  that  rubric 
was  framed  the  priest  still  faced  the  people.  The  uncur- 
tailed  chasuble  is  still  in  occasional  use  with  the  primitive 
('  patriarchal ')  usage  of  facing  the  people.* 

"  To  sum  up,  the  use  of  the  lesser  vestments  is  simply 
a  matter  of  law  and  sense  of  proportion.  The  use  of  the 
chasuble  (joined  with  the  Eastward  position)  goes  to  the 
root  of  religion.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  the 
significance  expressly  assigned  to  it  as  of  the  whole  history 
of  its  evolution.  It  would  not  be  what  it  is  except  for 
the  teaching  and  ritual  that  have  fixed  its  shape.  Its 
colour  is  immaterial." 

It  is  the  propitiatory  sacrificial  aspect  of  the 
Holy  Communion  which  is  set  forth  by  the  use  of 
the  chasuble.  The  sacred  rite  is  regarded  as  both 
Sacrament  and  Sacrifice  when  the  priest  consecrated 
and  administers  the  elements,  that  is,  when  he 
"  celebrates  Mass."  When  he  merely  administers 
the  consecrated  hosts  which  have  been  reserved  from 
a  previous  celebration,  that  is,  when  he  "  gives 
Communion  out  of  Mass,"  there  is  not  supposed  to 
be  any  "sacrifice,"  but  only  the  ministration  of  &  sacra 
ment.  Accordingly  for  these  different  offices  Borne 

*  Dr.  Oswald  Reichel  has  shown  that  an  earlier  form  of  casula  or 
planeta  still  survives  as  the  "  closed  cope,"  a  non-sacrificial  dress  ; 
and  that  the  modern  chasuble,  or  eucharistic  planeta,  was  evolved 
from  the  ancient  casula  by  reducing  its  length  and  cutting  away 
the  sides,  in  order  to  make  a  convenient  garment  for  "  massing  " 
(English  Liturgical  [non-sacrificial]  Vestments,  pp.  55-7).  The 
change  appears  to  have  been  going  on  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  "  Dark  Ages." 
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uses  different  dresses.  For  the  "  offering  "  of  Mass, 
the  Missal  tells  us  that  "  the  celebrant  always  uses 
a  chasuble"  (Kubr.  Gen.,  xix.  1).  For  the  "adminis 
tration  "  of  all  Rome's  seven  sacraments  alike,  the 
minister  is  to  wear  "  a  linen  surplice,  and  over  it  a 
stole  "  ;  and  in  the  Or  do  Administrandi  Sacram 
Communionem,  that  general  direction  is  carefully 
repeated.  "  The  priest  who  is  about  to  administer  the 
most  holy  Eucharist  ....  clothed  in  a  surplice 
and  also  a  stole  over  it,  of  the  proper  colour  for  the 
day  ....  proceeds  to  the  altar,"  etc.  (36) 
Thus  Rome,  herself,  agrees  that  if  the  Holy  Com 
munion  be  only  a  Sacrament  and  not  also  a  pro 
pitiatory  sacrifice,  the  correct  vesture  to  be  worn  by 
the  minister  is  a  surplice,  and  not  a  chasuble. 
Hence  the  paramount  importance,  at  the  present 
day,  of  excluding  the  use  of  the  chasuble  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  the 
surplice  itself  is  also  a  "massing  "  vesture,  because 
a  so-called  "  surplice  "  is  sometimes  worn  at  Mass 
by  Roman  priests  under  their  albes  !  Yet  obviously 
as  the  Mass,  in  Roman  theology,  is  not  exclusively 
a  sacrifice,  being  also  a  sacrament,  the  surplice  under 
the  Mass-gear  typifies  the  sacramental  aspect  of  the 
service.  And  it  does  so  very  well ;  for,  as  the 
surplice  has  been  reduced  from  its  own  comely 
proportions,  in  order  to  be  hidden  under  the  super 
imposed  massing  ornaments,  so  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Supper  has  been  degraded  and  concealed  by  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

An   appeal   is   made  to   this   Roman  custom  of 
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wearing  a  surplice  under  the  Mass-vestments,  for 
the  purpose  of  eluding  the  force  of  the  judgments 
against  vestments.  The  following  letter  from  the 
Record  of  28th  April,  1912,  deals  sufficiently  with 
this  point. 

"Sir,— In  a  letter  to  the  Times  (12th  inst.)  the  Rev. 
T.  A.  Lacey  argues  that  the  Judges  were  '  misinformed 
on  an  obscure  matter  of  fact '  in  the  Ridsdale  case,  and 
that  for  this  reason  their  judgment  cannot  stand.  May 
I  be  allowed  to  lay  before  your  readers  some  evidence 
showing  that  it  is  really  Mr.  Lacey  himself  who  is  mis 
informed  ? 

"  The  Judges  took  it  for  granted  that  albes  and  chasu 
bles  could  not  be  '  worn  concurrently  with  the  surplice.' 
Mr.  Lacey  tells  us  that  he  and  many  of  his  party  do  wear 
a  surplice  under  their  albes  and  chasubles,  thereby  carry 
ing  out  the  directions  of  the  Roman  Ritus  Servandi  that 
the  priest  about  to  celebrate  *  Induit  se,  si  sit  Praelatus 
saecularis,  supra  rochettum :  si  sit  Praelatus  regularis, 
vel  alius  sacerdos  saecularis,  supra  superpelliceum.'  As 
this  document  boasts  the  authority  of  Urban  VIII.,  who 
condemned  Galileo  for  heresy,  it  may  seem  rash  to  ques 
tion  its  infallibility ;  yet  I  believe  that  the  garment  here 
called  a  '  surplice  '  is  not  a  surplice  at  all,  but  a  dress 
distinct  in  its  history  and  use  from  the  surplice  proper. 

"  The  surplice,  as  its  name — superpelliceum — intimates, 
was  a  handsome  flowing  garment  with  full  sleeves, 
designed  to  be  worn  over  the  furs  which  the  clergy  were 
obliged  to  wear  to  keep  them  warm  in  the  cold  countries 
of  Northern  Europe.  It  sometimes  required  twenty  yards 
of  stuff  to  make  an  old  English  surplice.  This  is  '  the  ' 
surplice  referred  to  by  the  Ridsdale  Judges  and  ordered 
in  the  Advertisements  as  'a  comely  surplice  with  sleeves.' 
It  was  not  a  consecrated  Mass-vestment;  as  far  as  I  know 
it  was  never  associated  with  the  Mass  in  the  pre-Reforma- 
tion  Church,  and  it  was  freely  worn  by  the  laity  as  well 
as  the  clergy,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  Ridley  at 
his  degradation  jested  his  persecutors  for  taking  from  him 
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his  '  singer's  gown  '  when  he  had  never  sung  a  note  in 
his  life  !  The  surplice  was  always  distinguished  from  its 
massing  counterpart,  the  albe.  The  first  known  reference 
to  the  surplice  occurs  in  the  Laics  of  Edward  the  Con 
fessor,  where  the  difference  between  the  sacerdotal  albe 
and  the  surplices  of  the  'clerks'  is  clear  (Thorpe's  Ancient 
Laws.  I.  199,  edit.  1840).  The  true  surplice  was  not, 
and  could  not  be,  worn  beneath  the  tight-fitting  albe, 
and  this  practical  difficulty  is  contemplated  by  the 
Ritus  Servandi  in  the  words  which  immediately  follow 
Mr.  Lacey's  extract ;  for  it  proceeds,  '  supra  superpel- 
liceum,  si  commode  haberi  possit,  alioqiiin  sine  eo  supra 
vestes  communes,'  etc. 

"  The  first  order  to  wear  a  vesture  under  the  albe 
appears  in  the  33rd  of  Edgar's  Canons  enacted  967  A.D., 
where  it  is  called  a  sitt-ticula,  otherwise  '  shirt '  (Thorpe, 
op.  cit.  p.  193),  which  assuredly  differentiates  it  sharply 
from  the  SUPER-pelliceum.  It  was  known  much  earlier 
under  the  name  of  poderis  (cf.  Eev.  i.  13),  and  seems  to 
have  originated  in  the  need  for  protecting  the  vestments 
proper  from  being  soiled  by  contact  with  the  priests' 
ordinary  clothing.  Nevertheless  the  subncula  or  poderis 
was  (unlike  the  surplice)  regarded  as  a  sacerdotal  vesture, 
and  duly  consecrated  as  such  by  the  bishop  in  a  prayer 
which  distinguished  it  from  the  closely  similar  albe,  '  hanc 
planetam  .  .  .  sen  pudorem  (sic),  albam,  ac  stolam  ' 
(Pontifical  of  Egbert,  p.  17  ;  Surtees  Socy.,  vol.  27). 
Other  names  given  to  the  subucula,  such  as  vestis  camisia 
and  camisalis,  point  equally  to  its  shirt-like  nature  and  so 
distinguish  it  from  the  surplice  properly  so  called. 

"  The  earliest  reference  to  the  subucula  under  the 
incorrect  appellation  of 'surplice'  is  to  be  found,  I  believe, 
in  Regulations  for  the  Church  of  Liege,  dated  1287, 
which  order  that  priests  shall  wear  under  their  albes 
either  surplices  or  linen  tunics  called  'saroth'  or  'rochet.' 
By  the  end  of  the  following  century  this  inaccurate 
nomenclature  had  spread  to  England,  for  John  Bromiard 
(c.  1390)  writes,  '  habent  camisiam  vel  superpelliceum ' 
(Summa  Praedicantium,  pars  ii.,  fol.  338  ;  Venice,  1586  ; 
see  Bock's  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  375;  Frere's  edition). 
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The  ascription  to  the  subucula  of  the  name  '  surplice '  is 
analogous  to  our  own  common  error  of  calling  the 
minister's  tippet  or  scarf  a  '  black  stole/  a  vesture  which 
it  somewhat  resembles  in  shape  and  appearance,  but  from 
which  it  differs  altogether  in  history-meaning,  and  legal 
standing.  (See  C.  A.  Tract,  No.  267.) 

"  I  think  that  the  above  facts  justify  me  in  saying  that 
the  ecclesiastical  under-garment  worn  by  Mr.  Lacey  and 
Eoman  priests  generally  is  not  a  '  surplice ' — though  in 
accurately  thus  styled  by  them — but  a  subucula,  or,  as  we 
may  translate  the  word,  a  '  Mass-shirt.'  Mr.  Lacey 's 
Roman  custom,  therefore,  proves  nothing  against  the 
Bidsdale  decision  that  the  true  English  surplice  required 
by  the  Advertisements  cannot  be  worn  under  the  albe. 

W.  PRESCOTT  UPTON." 

For  further  particulars  as  to  the  "  Doctrinal  Mean 
ing  of  the  Chasuble  "  the  writer  would  refer  to  his 
articles  in  the  Church  Intelligencer,  xxviii.  168, 
181  ;  xxix.  7. 


CHAPTEK    VIII. 

The  Second  Prayer  Book,  1552. 

THE  Act  of  1549  forbade  any  minister  to  use  "  any 
other  rite,  ceremony,  order,  form,  or  manner"  of 
service  than  was  "  mentioned  and  set  forth  in  "  the 
First  Prayer  Book.  In  order  to  enforce  the  Book 
a  Royal  Visitation  was  appointed,  and  furnished 
with  "  Articles  to  be  followed  and  observed  according 
to  the  King's  Majesty's  injunctions  and  proceedings." 
These  articles  are  to  be  seen  in  Burnet,  Card  well, 
and  Dixon ;  they  are  reproduced  in  full  with  some 
valuable  notes  in  Tract  391  of  the  Church  Associa 
tion.  They  forbid  expressly  certain  of  the  old 
ceremonies  which  had  become  illegal,  because  they 
were  not  "  mentioned  and  set  forth  in  "  the  Prayer 
Book  ;  for  example,  "  lights  before  the  Sacrament  " 
were  illegal,  because  they  were  not  sanctioned  by 
the  Prayer  Book,  therefore  the  Visitation  Articles 
prohibit  "  setting  any  light  upon  the  Lord's  Board 
at  any  time."  Yet  despite  the  law  and  the  Visita 
tion,  the  Romish  priests  used  to  "  counterfeit  the 
Popish  Mass,"  by  introducing  into  the  services  of 
the  Prayer  Book  the  old  ceremonial  which  had 
been  discarded  by  it.  (1)  Another  device  of 
the  reactionary  party  was  to  "  mis-take  "  (i.e.,  to 
"take  amiss,"  or  in  a  wrong  sense)  the  teaching  of 
the  Liturgy,  as  was  done  by  Bishop  Gardiner  (see 
below,  p.  173).  It  therefore  became  necessary  to 
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pass  Acts  in  January,  1550,  to  suppress  images,  to 
call  in  the  old  service-books  and  destroy  them  lest 
they  should  prove  a  hindrance  to  the  newly  estab 
lished  worship ;  and  also  to  publish  a  reformed 
Ordinal  under  which  ministers  should  thenceforth 
be  ordained  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  adminis 
trators  of  the  Sacraments,  instead  of  as  sacrificial 
functionaries  (3  and  4  Edward  VI.  capp.  10,  12). 

Meanwhile  the  Reformers  themselves  had  been 
becoming  daily  more  convinced  in  their  Protestant 
opinions,  so  that,  as  we  have  seen  (above,  p.  152), 
they  had  already  decided  to  alter  "  many  things  " 
as  early  as  January  10th,  1551.  Although  we  have 
no  definite  information  what  those  things  were, 
we  can  be  sure  that  certain  items  were  included  in 
Cranmer's  mind.  The  Reformers  had  shown  very 
early  a  marked  hostility  to  "  altars,"  (2)  and  had 
secured  their  removal  by  Order  in  Council  dated 
November  24th,  1550.  (3)  The  Second  Prayer 
Book  eliminated  the  word  "  altar,"  so  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  this  was  one  of  the 
alterations  decided  upon  by  January,  1551. 

On  the  Wednesdays  of  Lent,  1550,  John  Hooper 
preached  before  the  King,  and  in  his  third  sermon, 
delivered  on  March  5th,  he  attacked  the  new 
Ordinal,  complaining  that  the  Saints  were  invoked 
in  the  statutory  Henrician  oath  of  the  King's 
Supremacy,  that  Romish  vestures  were  prescribed, 
and  that  the  priest  was  given  a  "  chalice  or  cup  with 
the  bread."  ($)  After  his  seventh  and  last  Sermon, 
April  2nd,  he  was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester; 
but  he  refused  to  be  consecrated  under  the  Ordinal 
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to  which  he  had  objected.  His  arguments  had  such 
weight  that,  on  July  20th,  Edward  VI.,  with  his 
own  hand,  struck  out  the  mention  of  the  saints 
in  the  oath,  entering  up  in  his  diary  on  this  day 
"Hooper  made  Bishop  of  Gloucester  "  ;  and  at  one 
time  Hooper  had  nearly  persuaded  the  Government 
to  permit  his  consecration  "  without  superstition." 
However,  Cranmer,  and  still  more  Eidley,  stood  out 
against  any  tampering  with  the  Ordinal  then  estab 
lished  by  law.  Eventually  Hooper,  after  suffering 
imprisonment  in  the  Fleet  for  his  contumacy,  was 
consecrated  according  to  legal  form  on  March  8th, 
1551.  (5) 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  our  Keforrners  were 
so  wedded  to  the  "  Kitualistic "  features  of  the 
Ordinal  that  they  arbitrarily  forced  their  Puritan 
brother  to  obey  a  law  he  hated.  They  were  at  this 
very  time  in  the  thick  of  their  fight  with  Gardiner, 
the  ablest  and  most  resolute  champion  of  the 
medievalists,  and  were  endeavouring  to  make  him 
assent  to  the  new  Ordinal.  (6)  It  would  not  have 
been  fair  to  have  pressed  the  Eomanist  thus,  and  to 
have  excused  the  Puritan.  Hence  Kidley  took  the 
line  that  it  was  improper  for  Hooper  to  set  himself 
up  against  the  authorities  who  had  commanded  the 
Prayer  Book  and  Ordinal  to  be  used,  and  uncharit 
able  to  condemn,  as  he  had  done,  those  who  obeyed 
the  law  ;  but  added,  "  Let  him  revoke  his  errors, 
and  agree  and  subscribe  to  the  doctrine,  and  not 
condemn  that  for  sin  that  God  never  forbade,  un 
godly  adding  to  God's  Word,  and  I  shall  not,  for 
any  necessity  I  put  in  these  vestments,  let  to  lay 
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[i.e.,  refuse  to  lay]  my  bands  upon  him  and  to 
admit  him  Bishop,  although  he  come,  as  he  useth 
to  ride,  in  a  merchant's  cloak,  having  the  King's 
dispensation  for  the  act,  and  my  Lord  Archbishop's 
commission  orderly  to  do  the  thing."  (7)  The  invo 
cation  of  saints,  the  vestments,  and  the  delivery  of 
the  cup  were  each  of  them  struck  out  of  the  Ordinal 
of  1552.  It  seems  plain  that  these  changes  were 
also  determined  upon  by  the  time  Cranmer  spoke  to 
Martyr ;  for  although  our  Keformers  rightly  made 
Hooper  obey  the  law  while  it  was  the  law,  they  took 
the  first  opportunity  available  for  altering  the  law 
in  a  Constitutional  manner  by  removing  the  features 
of  the  service  to  which  his  objections  were  reason 
able.*  It  may  be  added  that  in  his  Visitation  of 
London,  which  began  at  St.  Paul's  on  May  5th, 
1550,  not  June  as  usually  stated,  (8)  Ridley  enquires 
"  Whether  the  minister,  or  any  other,  doth  reserve 
the  Sacrament  and  not  immediately  receive  it  ?  "  (9) 
Reservation  which  was  permitted,  under  certain 
conditions,  by  the  First  Prayer  Book,  was  not 
allowed  by  the  Second,  and,  therefore,  we  may  con 
clude  that  this  change  too  was  purposed  by  the 
Keformers  at  the  beginning  of  1551. 

*  John  ab  Ulmis  writes  to  Bullinger  on  December  31st,  1550, 
saying  :  "  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
recommend  equally  with  himself  [i.e.,  Hooper]  the  entire  abolition 
of  the  habits ;  but  they  consider  it  ought  to  be  effected  by  the 
general  consent  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  not  by  the  random 
authority  of  an  individual  or  of  the  Council  only."  (Original 
Letters,  ii.,  426.)  So  also  Ridley  at  his  degradation,  when  the 
Vestments  were  put  upon  him  (not  this  time  as  regulation  of  public 
order  by  lawful  authority  for  use  in  the  service  of  God,  but  as  the 
insignia  of  a  sacerdotal  functionary) ,  ' '  did  vehemently  inveigh 
against  the  Romish  bishop  and  all  that  foolish  apparel,  calling  him 
Antichrist,  and  the  apparel  foolish  and  abominable,  yea,  too  fond 
[foolish]  for  a  vice  [clown]  in  a  play."  (Works,  p.  289.) 
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Early  in  the  summer  of  1550  Cranmer  published 
his  Defence  of  the  True  and  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ;*  which 
Micronius  tells  Bullinger  on  August  28th,  1550, 
was  then  "  lately  published."  (10)  A  single  extract 
from  the  preface  will  suffice  to  show  the  doctrine  of 
the  book  : — 

"  The  very  body  of  the  tree,  or  rather  the  roots 
of  the  weeds,  is  the  Popish  doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiation,  and  of  the  Eeal  Presence  of  Christ's 
flesh  and  blood  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  (as 
they  call  it),  and  of  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  of 
Christ,  made  by  the  priest  for  the  salvation  of  the 
quick  and  the  dead,  which  roots,  if  they  be  suffered 
to  grow  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  they  will  overspread 
all  the  ground  again  with  the  old  errors  and 
superstitions.  Others  have  set  their  hands  and 
whetted  their  tools  to  cut  down  the  tree  of  error ; 
and  now  I,  in  this  work,  set  to  my  hand  and  my  axe 
along  with  the  rest.  I  am  moved  by  the  office,  duty, 
and  place  to  which  I  am  called."  (11) 

In  reply  Gardiner  wrote  his  Explication  and 
Assertion  of  the  True  Catholic  Faith,  which  was 
printed  the  same  year  in  France.  (12)  His  line  of 
argument  was  to  pretend  to  disbelieve  that  Cranmer 
had  really  written  the  book,  because  he  would  there 
fore  have  been  the  first  great  prelate  to  drag  such  a 
sacred  doctrine  into  the  arena,  and  because  he  had 
himself  helped  to  frame,  and  had  subscribed  to  the 
First  Prayer  Book  then  established  by  law,  which 
(Gardiner  asserted)  taught  the  Mediaeval  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist. 

*  Thynne,  3s.  6d.  net. 
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The  next  year  Cranmer  wrote  his  Vindication  of 
the  Defence*  in  answer  to  what  he  called  Gardiner's 
"  sophistical  cavillations."  This  treatise  was  ''fully 
finished  the  printing"  by  September  29th,  1551.  (13) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  controversy  power 
fully  affected  the  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
Cranmer  denied  that  the  Liturgy  taught  what 
Gardiner  claimed  ;  nevertheless,  in  each  case  the 
revision  of  1552  eliminated  the  passages  upon  which 
Gardiner  had  fastened  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
his  doctrine. 

Gardiner  argued  that  the  words  of  administration 
proved  the  "Real"  Presence;  the  words  were  re 
moved  in  1552  (see  above,  p.  111).  With  more 
justice  he  urged  that  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  Word  in  the  consecration,  and  the  rubric 
concerning  the  reception  of  the  "  whole  body  "  of 
Christ  "in"  the  broken  bread,  supported  the  same 
view;  (14)  both  features  disappeared  in  1552,  while 
the  Consecration  Prayer  was  remodelled  in  the  very 
words  of  Cranmer's  reply  to  Gardiner, —  "that  we 
may  so  worthily  receive  the  same  that  we  may  be 
partakers  of  Christ's  body  and  blood."  Gardiner 
held  that  masses  for  the  dead  were  countenanced  by 
the  prayers  for  the  departed  in  the  "Canon"  of 
1549;  (15)  in  1552  the  prayers  for  the  dead  were 
cut  out,  the  "  Canon  "  was  carved  into  three  dis 
located  portions,  the  section  which  had  prayed  for 
the  dead  was  cleared  from  such  petitions  and  jealously 

*  Ridley  probably  assisted  Cranmer  in  preparing  this  work  and 
its  predecessor,  for  Pilkington  refers  "all  men  to  that  fifbh  and 
last  book  that  the  blessed  souls  now  living  with  God,  Bishops 
Cranmer  and  Ridley,  wrote  of  the  Sacrament  "  (Works,  pp.  547 — 8). 
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entitled  the  prayer  for  "the  Church  militant  here 
in  earth,"  in  addition  to  being  widely  dissociated 
from  the  subsequent  Consecration.  Gardiner  endeav 
oured  to  find  the  "Real"  Presence  and  the  Adora 
tion  of  the  Host  in  the  Prayer  of  Humble  Access, 
which  in  1549  followed  the  Consecration  ;  (16)  this 
prayer  was  corrected  and  placed  before  the  Con 
secration  in  1552,  so  that  it  could  not  be  per 
verted  to  idolatry.  Although  the  rubrics  of  1549 
explicitly  forbade  elevation  of  the  Sacrament, 
Gardiner  cunningly  quoted  another  rubric — which 
said  (for  the  congregation)  that  "  as  touching, 
kneeling,  crossing,  holding  up  of  hands,  knocking 
upon  the  breast,  and  other  gestures ;  they  may  be 
used  or  left  as  every  man's  devotion  serveth  without 
blame  " — as  a  permission  to  use  the  forbidden  cere 
mony  ;  (17)  in  1552  the  manual  acts  of  1549  were 
struck  out  together  with  the  rubric  quoted,  so  that 
from  1552  to  1662  the  minister  was  not  permitted 
to  touch  the  consecrated  elements  except  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  them. 

Whether  all  these  changes  were  in  contemplation 
as  early  as  January  10th,  1551,  may  well  be  doubted. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  clear  that  Cranmer's  con 
troversy  with  Gardiner  showed  him  the  necessity  for 
extreme  accuracy  of  language  in  dealing  with  an 
able  and  aggressive  Eomanism.  In  the  preface  to 
the  Vindication  he  says  : — 

"  But  where  I  used  to  speak  sometimes  (as  the  old 
authors  do)  that  Christ  is  in  the  sacraments  I  mean 
the  same  as  they  did  understand  the  matter ;  that  is  to 
say,  not  of  Christ's  carnal  presence  in  the  outward  sacra 
ment  but  sometimes  of  His  sacramental  presence  .  .  . 
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I  mean  .  .  .  that  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  be 
present  in  the  sacraments  ;  not  meaning  that  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  be  present  in  the  water,  bread,  or  wine, 
but  that  in  the  due  ministration  of  the  sacraments  accord 
ing  to  Christ's  ordinance  and  institution  Christ  and  His 
Holy  Spirit  be  truly  and  indeed  present  by  Their  mighty 
sanctifying  power,  virtue  and  grace,  in  all  them  that 
worthily  receive  the  same.  .  .  .  Nor  no  more  is 
He  corporally  or  really  present  in  the  due  ministration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  than  He  is  in  the  due  ministration 
of  Baptism."  And  again  :  "  When  I  say  and  repeat  many 
times  in  my  book,  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  present  in 
them  that  worthily  receive  the  Sacrament ;  lest  any  man 
should  mistake  my  words,  and  think  that  I  mean,  that 
although  Christ  be  not  corporally  in  the  outward  visible 
signs,  yet  He  is  corporally  in  their  persons  that  duly 
receive  them,  this  is  to  advertise  the  reader  that  I  mean 
no  such  thing ;  but  my  meaning  is, — that  the  force,  the 
grace,  the  virtue  and  benefit  of  Christ's  body  that  was 
crucified  for  us,  and  of  His  Blood  that  was  shed  for  us, 
be  really  and  effectually  present  with  all  them  that  duly 
receive  the  Sacraments."  (18j 

Hence  it  was  that  the  exhortations,  the  Prayer  of 
Humble  Access,  and  the  Thanksgiving  were  altered 
to  shut  out  any  idea  of  a  presence  "in"  the  ele 
ments  (see  below,  p.  206). 

Two  other  considerations  influenced  the  minds  of 
our  Eeformers  in  1551  regarding  their  revision  of 
the  Prayer  Book.  In  the  first  place  the  University 
Professors  of  Divinity,  Bucer  and  Martyr,  had  then 
in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Archbishop,  pre 
sented  their  Censurce  upon  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549  ; 
and  our  Keformers,  being  men  of  profound  learning 
themselves,  had  the  respect  that  competent  scholars 
naturally  would  have  for  the  opinions  of  these 
eminent  Divines.  Martyr's  work  has  probably 
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perished,  but  Bucer's  Censura  (with  which  Martyr 
expressed  his  agreement)  is  to  be  seen  in  his  Scrip  ta 
Anglicana.  Many  of  the  alterations  in  1552  agree 
with  Bucer's  suggestions,  although  it  is  not  safe  to 
argue  post  hoc,  propter  hoc ;  for  many  of  them  were 
disregarded,  and  in  other  cases  followed  only  in  the 
negative,  not  in  the  positive  direction.  Thus  in  the 
"  Canon  "  of  1549  Bucer  proposed  the  removal  of 
prayers  for  the  dead,  the  Invocation,  and  certain 
language  in  the  Prayer  of  Oblation ;  submitting  also 
forms  to  take  their  place.  These  passages  were  all 
altered  in  1552,  but  not  in  the  words  he  had  set 
down.  Coincidences  with  his  suggestions,  therefore, 
do  not  prove  his  dominance  over  the  minds  of  our 
Keformers,  but  rather  that  certain  changes  in  the 
Book  of  1549  would  naturally  appear  to  be  desirable 
to  any  persons  holding  "  Keformed  "  views  of  the 
Sacrament,  without  the  necessity  of  hints  from 
others. 

Secondly,  in  the  autumn  of  1551,  the  Council  of 
Trent  defined  the  Komish  doctrine  of  the  Sacra 
ments  of  the  Eucharist  (Session  xiii.,  October  llth), 
Penance  and  Extreme  Unction  (Session  xiv.,  Nov 
ember  25th).  It  is  exactly  on  these  three  points 
that  the  divergence  of  the  Second  from  the  First 
Prayer  Book  is  so  marked.  Cranmer  knew  of  these 
decrees  before  the  passing  of  the  Second  Act  of 
Uniformity,  for  he  wrote  on  March  20th,  1552,  to 
Bullinger,  Calvin,  and  Melanchthon  to  urge  them 
to  join  him  in  preparing  a  confession  of  faith  for 
Evangelicals  especially  against  the  Popish  decrees 
"  about  Bread- worship."  (19)  The  explicit  con- 
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tradictions  between  the  Second  Prayer  Book  and 
the  Trent  decrees  are  too  numerous  and  too  precise 
to  have  been  the  result  of  mere  accident. 

The  great  practical  difficulty  before  the  Eeformers 
in  1551  was  how  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  more 
Protestant  Prayer  Book  in  the  face  of  the  active 
opposition  of  the  powerful  knot  of  Eomanist  Bishops 
who  opposed  them.  This  practical  difficulty  was 
met  in  a  practical  way,  by  the  deprivation  of  the 
leaders  of  the  reactionaries.  Gardiner  was  dis 
possessed  on  February  14th,  1551;  Voysey  resigned 
August  14th  ;  Day  and  Heath  were  deprived 
October  10th ;  and  Tonstal  the  next  day.  Their 
sees  were  assigned  to  ardent  Keformers,  namely : 
Poynet,  Coverdale,  Scory,  and  Hooper.  Tonstal's 
See  of  Durham,  the  rich  and  potent  Palatinate  of 
the  North,  was  kept  vacant  in  order  to  be  despoiled 
later  for  the  benefit  of  the  crypto-Eomanist  Dudley 
and  his  gang,  whose  projects,  in  this  instance, 
happily  were  not  destined  to  be  put  into  execution 
(7  Edward  VI.,  private,  cap.  1,  and  public  cap.  10, 
repealed  by  I  Mary  I.,  sess.  in.,  cap.  3). 

I.  THE  SECOND  PRAYER  BOOK  UNDER  EDWARD  VI. 

The  balance  of  power  being  thus  transferred  both 
in  the  Episcopate  and  in  the  Legislature  to  the 
Eeformers,  the  desired  change  of  the  Liturgy  was 
soon  effected.  On  the  first  day  of  the  next  session 
of  Parliament,  January  23rd,  1552,  a  Bill  "for 
appointing  an  order  to  come  to  Divine  Service"  was 
introduced  into  the  Lords,  being  read  a  third  time 
and  sent  to  the  Commons  on  26th.  The  Statutes  of 
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the  Realm  erroneously  says  that  this  session  was 
held  on  January  30th;  (20)  but  both  the  Lords' 
Journal  and  the  Commons'  Journal  record  its  open 
ing  on  January  23rd.  (21)  This  Bill  was  not  for 
the  alteration  of  the  Prayer  Book ;  it  merely  required 
people  to  "come  to  Divine  Service"  —  that  is, 
worship  under  the  First  Prayer  Book — complaining 
bitterly  of  the  neglect  of  Church-going  in  many 
cases.  It  was  read  only  once  by  the  Commons  pro 
forma  on  January  26th,  and  then  dropped. 

On  March  9th  another  Bill  was  introduced  into 
the  Lords,  this  time  "for  an  Uniformity  in  Re 
ligion."  On  March  30th  a  new  Bill  "for  the  due 
coming  to  Common  Prayer  "  was  introduced  into 
the  Lords.  The  following  day  it  was  read  a  second 
time,  probably  after  having  been  prefixed  to  the 
Bill  "for  an  Uniformity."  The  composite  Bill  was 
read  a  third  time,  and  sent  to  the  Commons  on 
April  6th,  "  and  therewithal  a  Book  of  the  said 
Service  drawn  out  by  certain  persons  appointed 
by  the  King's  Majesty  for  that  purpose."  This 
"  Bill  and  Book  "  were  read  thrice  within  a  week 
(April  6th,  7th,  and  13th),  by  the  Commons  who 
sent  them  back  to  the  Lords  on  April  14th, 
after  taking  the  unusual  course  of  reading  the 
composite  Bill  a  fourth  time.  The  new  Prayer 
Book  was  made  compulsory  from  "the  Feast  of 
All  Saints  next  coming,"  that  is  to  say,  November 
1st,  1552  (5  and  6  Edward  VI.,  cap.  1,  sees.  4 
and  6).  It  is  noticeable  that  though  nine  Bishops 
had  voted  against  the  First  Prayer  Book,  the 
Romanist  ranks  had  been  so  effectually  depleted  and 
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cowed  that  only  two,  Aldrich  of  Carlisle  and  Thirleby 
of  Norwich,  opposed  the  enactment  of  the  Second.  (22) 

This  curious  "legal  history"  seems  to  tell  its  own 
tale.  The  Government  had  found  that  the  com 
promise  of  1549  would  not  work;  the  people  largely 
refused  to  attend  service  under  a  Liturgy  which  was 
neither  Popish  nor  Protestant.  Hence  a  Bill  for 
"coming  to  Church"  was  the  first  item  in  their 
legislative  programme,  and  was  hurried  through  the 
Lords  in  three  days.  In  the  Commons  it  met  the 
stubborn  if  "passive"  resistance  of  the  representa 
tives  of  the  very  people  who  were  refusing  to  come 
to  Church ;  whereupon  something  very  like  a  dead 
lock  ensued  for  over  two  months.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  Eeformers  had  completed  their  new 
Prayer  Book,  which,  though  it  took  a  month  to 
get  through  the  Lords,  was  received  with  alacrity  by 
the  Commons,  who  passed  it  within  a  single  week. 
And  whereas  the  Commons  had  carefully  abstained 
from  sanctioning  the  Bill  to  compel  attendance  at 
the  services  of  the  First  Prayer  Book,  they  were 
ready  enough  to  apply  that  compulsion  in  favour  of 
the  Second.  Hence  the  fusion  of  the  two  Bills  into 
one,  and  the  fourth  reading  accorded  to  the  com 
posite  Bill. 

Two  passages  in  this  Statute  are  often  misrepre 
sented  as  showing  that  the  framers  of  the  second 
Prayer  Book  really  preferred  the  First,  and  that  they 
considered  the  alterations  made  in  1552  to  be  trifling. 
These  passages,  which  are  now  the  first  and  the  fifth 
sections  of  the  Second  Act  of  Uniformity,  were 
originally  the  separate  preambles  of  the  separate 
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Bills  "for  coming  to  Church  "  and  "  for  Uniformity 
of  Divine  Service,"  and  run  thus  : — 

(Sec.  1).  "  Where  there  hath  been  a  very  Godly 
order  set  forth  by  authority  of  Parliament,  for  common 
prayer  and  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  to  be 
used  in  the  mother  tongue  within  this  Church  of  England 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Primitive  Church, 
very  comfortable  to  all  good  people  desiring  to  live  in 
Christian  conversation,  and  most  profitable  to  the  state 
of  this  realm.  .  .  .  And  yet  this  notwithstanding, 
a  great  number  of  people  in  divers  parts  of  this  realm, 
following  their  own  sensuality  ...  do  wilfully  and 
damnably  before  Almighty  God,  abstain  and  refuse  to 
come  to  their  parish  Churches,  &c. 

(Sec.  5).  "  And  because  there  hath  arisen,  in  the  use 
and  exercise  of  the  foresaid  common  service  in  the  Church 
heretofore  set  forth,  divers  doubts  for  the  fashion  and 
manner  of  ministration  of  the  same,  rather  by  the 
curiosity  of  the  minister  and  mistakers  than  for  any  other 
worthy  cause  :  therefore,  as  well  for  the  more  plain  and 
manifest  explanation  hereof,  as  for  the  more  perfection  of 
the  said  order  of  common  service,  in  some  places  where 
it  is  necessary  to  make  the  same  prayer  and  fashion  of 
service  more  earnest  and  fit  to  stir  Christian  people  to 
the  true  honouring  of  Almighty  God :  The  King's  Most 
Excellent  Majesty,  with  the  assent  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  hath  caused  the  aforesaid 
order  of  Common  Service,  entitled,  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  to  be  faithfully  and  godly  perused,  explained  and 
made  fully  perfect ;  and  by  the  aforesaid  authority,  hath 
annexed  and  joined  it  so  explained  and  perfected  to  this 
present  Statute,  adding  also  a  Form  and  manner  of  mak 
ing  and  consecrating  of  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons,  to  be  of  like  force,  authority,  and  value." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Act  praises  the  First 
Prayer  Book  as  "very  godly  .  . .  very  comfortable  .  .  . 
and  most  profitable  "  ;  although  not  as  "  agreeable 
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to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Primitive  Church," 
which  words  apply  to  the  use  of  the  "  mother 
tongue  "  as  in  Article  XXIV.  (23)  No  Protestant 
will  grudge  even  that  meed  of  praise  to  the  First 
Prayer  Book,  which  we  can  thankfully  appreciate 
without  being  willing  to  hear  any  proposals  for  its 
"  permissive  "  restoration.  There  is  nothing  at  all 
inconsistent  in  this  attitude.  We  can  truthfully  say 
that  the  Levitical  system  was  when  in  authorized 
existence  "very  godly,"  and  quite  "agreeable  to  the 
Word  of  God,"  and  yet  we  can  also  say  without 
inconsistency,  that  it  would  be  a  deliberate 
denial  of  God's  Word  after  the  abrogation  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  now  to  go  back  to  that  discarded  re 
ligion.  Mutatis  mutandis,  that  is  what  we  say  of  the 
First  Prayer  Book  also. 

Moreover,  these  words  were  originally  written  as 
the  preamble  to  an  Act  for  compelling  people  to 
attend  the  services  of  the  First  Prayer  Book.  By 
reason  of  the  fusion  of  two  Bills  into  one,  they  are 
now  (and  were  enacted  as)  the  preamble  to  an  Act 
which  repealed  that  Book  and  made  its  services 
illegal  under  heavy  penalties.  Hence  they  are  no 
longer  a  commendation  of  the  First  Prayer  Book 
without  reserve,  but  of  that  Book  as  "explained" 
and  "  fully  perfected  "  in  the  sense  of  the  Second. 
Further,  as  the  Act  says  that  the  revision  of  1552 
was  "necessary"  to  make  the  Prayer  Book  "more 
earnest  and  fit  to  stir  Christian  people  to  the  true 
honouring  of  Almighty  God,"  it  admits  that  the 
book  itself  was  to  some  extent  to  blame  for  the 
neglect  of  Churchgoing,  because  it  was  not  suf- 
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ficiently  " earnest"  and  needed  ''explanation"  in 
some  places  which  are  just  those  whose  ambiguities 
give  offence  to  Protestants.  Whatever  praise  the 
Act  gives  to  the  confessedly  imperfect  First  Prayer 
Book,  higher  praise  still  is  evidently  due  to  the 
"  fully  perfect  "  Second,  which,  by  that  Act,  dis 
placed  the  previous  Liturgy. 

The  fifth  section  of  the  Act  is  held  by  some  to 
imply  that  there  was  really  no  fault  in  the  First 
Prayer  Book,  and  that  the  changes  of  1552  were 
after  all  trifling  in  importance.  Therefore  it  is  urged 
that  the  Book  of  155:2  must  be  held,  by  this  declara 
tion  of  its  framers,  to  teach  all  that  was  taught  by 
that  of  1549.  This  argument,  also,  is  delusive. 
The  Act  of  1552  tells  us  that  the  First  Prayer  Book 
is  explained  and  perfected  in  the  Second ;  that  is, 
that  the  ambiguities  of  the  former  must  be  inter 
preted  in  the  Keformed  sense  made  plain  in  the  latter. 
Oar  opponents  desire  to  explain  away  the  obvious 
sense  of  the  Second  Prayer  Book,  by  appealing  to 
their  own  Sacerdotal  interpretation  of  the  dubious 
passages  in  the  First.  Then  again,  some  Ritualists 
like  Mr.  Atchley,  say,  "The  statement  in  the  second 
Act  of  Uniformity  that  the  second  book  was  only 
the  first  '  faithfully  and  godly  perused  and  made 
fully  perfect '  was  a  downright  lie."  (24)  This  accu 
sation  is  as  untrue  as  it  is  coarse.  The  Second 
Prayer  Book  was  framed  by  the  same  Reformers  and 
enacted  by  the  same  Parliament  which  had  issued 
the  First  three  or  four  years  before  ;  so  naturally 
the  changes  are  minimised,  yet  was  this  minimising 
"  a  downright  lie  "  ?  In  the  first  place  their  bulk 
was  inconsiderable,  for 
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"  The  words  of  praise  contained  in  this  Act  must  be 
taken  as  applying  to  the  book  as  a  whole,  of  which  the 
parts  to  be  altered  constituted  in  extent  a  very  small 
portion,  not  one-fiftieth  of  the  whole  volume.  They  must 
be  regarded  as  dictated  by  policy.  It  was  policy  to  say 
what  they  could  for  the  book,  but  it  was  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  it;  and  they  did  get  rid  of  it  most  effectually.  The 
Act  made  it  an  offence  not  only  to  read  the  service  in 
that  book,  but  even  to  be  present  and  hear  it  read."  (25) 

It  may  with  some  justice  be  urged  that,  though 
insignificant  in  extent,  the  changes  were  important 
enough  in  meaning  ;  yet  even  here  there  was  no 
deception.  The  Eeformers  who  framed  the  First 
Prayer  Book,  debated  it  in  Parliament  (as  shown  in 
Chapter  VI.)  before  it  came  into  the  Legislature, 
and  defended  it  as  containing  the  "  Reformed  " 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  this  sense  they 
frankly  admitted  that  they  intended  the  First 
Prayer  Book,  and  as  defended  in  this  sense  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  accepted  and  enacted  it. 
After  it  came  into  law,  its  principal  framer,  Arch 
bishop  Cranmer,  publicly  vindicated  it  in  controversy 
with  Gardiner  on  the  ground  that  it  really  taught 
"Reformed"  doctrine,  however  Gardiner  and  others 
might  "  mistake  "  it  in  a  Romish  sense.  Therefore, 
the  Reformers  and  Parliament  rightly  felt  that  they 
were  making  no  change  in  doctrine,  but  were  merely 
"  explaining,"  beyond  the  possibility  of  Romanising 
"mis-taking,"  the  doctrine  which  from  the  beginning 
they  had  contended  was  the  true  sense  of  the  Book 
of  1549.  It  is  a  breach  of  the  ninth  commandment 
to  say  that  the  Second  Act  of  Uniformity  told  a 
"  downright  lie." 
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After  the  Second  Prayer  Book  had  been  enacted, 
but  before  it  came  into  use,  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Puritan  party  to  have  the  newly  inserted 
rubric  which  prescribed  kneeling  at  the  reception  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  struck  out.  Similarly,  in  1550, 
we  have  seen  Hooper  endeavouring  to  get  the 
King  to  allow  him  to  be  consecrated  without  the 
vestments  prescribed  by  the  then  Statutory  Ordinal 
of  that  year.  (26)  On  both  occasions  Cranmer  and 
Eidley  stood  firm,  and  took  up  the  Constitutional 
ground  that  what  the  King  had  enacted  in  Parlia 
ment  could  not  be  reversed,  even  by  the  Royal 
authority,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament;  and  on 
both  occasions  they  carried  their  point  triumphantly. 
In  regard  to  the  kneeling,  the  rubric  still  remained 
as  enacted  by  Parliament.  Yet  our  Reformers  were 
sensible  that  there  was  something  to  be  said  on  behalf 
of  the  Puritan  contention  that  the  kneeling  posture 
might  be  held  by  some  to  favour  idolatrous  venera 
tion  of  the  elements  there  bodily  received.  In 
consequence  they  drafted  an  explanation  of  the 
rubric,  denying  "  any  real  and  essential  presence  " 
in  the  elements,  and  branding  the  worship  of  them 
as  "  Idolatry  to  be  abhorred  of  all  faithful  Christians." 
This  explanation  was  made  a  Royal  Proclamation 
by  the  King,  and  then,  by  Order  in  Council  dated 
27th  October,  1552,  was  commanded  to  be  "joined 
to "  the  Prayer  Book.  (27)  It  was  proper  that 
the  King  should  (being  then,  under  the  Henrician 
Supremacy  Act,  '*  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of 
England")  issue  his  explanation  of  what  was  meant 
by  the  law  for  kneeling;  it  would  have  been  a  viola- 
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tion  of  law  to  tamper  with  the  text  of  the  Book 
enacted  by  Parliament. 

The  opponents  of  the  Second  Prayer  Book 
generally  pretend  that  it  was  hardly  used  at  all  before 
Edward  VI.  died  and  Mary  restored  the  Missal.  It 
came  into  compulsory  use  on  November  1st,  1552,  and 
although  Edward  died  on  July  6th,  1553,  only  eight 
months  later,  the  Reformed  worship  was  not  repealed 
till  November  25th,  and  even  then  still  remained  legal 
until  December  20th,  so  that  the  Book  was  used  for 
fourteen  months.  The  "  Forty-two  Articles  "  received 
the  sanction  of  Convocation  in  March,  1553,  and  the 
35th  of  them  declared  "  The  Book  which  of  very 
late  was  given  to  the  Church  of  England  by  the 
King's  authority  and  the  Parliament,  containing  the 
manner  and  form  of  praying  and  ministering  the 
Sacraments  in  the  Church  of  England,  likewise  also 
the  Book  of  ordering  ministers  of  the  Church,  set 
forth  by  the  aforesaid  authority,  are  godly,  and  in 
no  point  repugnant  to  the  wholesome  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel,  but  agreeable  thereunto,  furthering  and 
beautifying  the  same  not  a  little,  and,  therefore,  of 
all  faithful  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
chiefly  of  the  ministers  of  the  Word,  they  ought  to  be 
received,  and  allowed  with  all  readiness  of  mind  and 
thanksgiving,  and  to  be  commended  to  the  people 
of  God."  (28)  The  Second  Prayer  Book  thus  received, 
what  the  First  always  lacked,  the  authority  of  Con 
vocation  ;  a  fact  which  should  weigh  with  those  who 
pride  themselves  on  being  "  High  Churchmen." 

Its  reception  was  very  different  from  that  of  its 
predecessor.  Eight  separate  editions,  besides  several 
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separate  impressions  of  each,  and  a  French  trans 
lation,  are  known  to  have  been  issued  ;  (29)  while 
even  in  Mary's  House  of  Commons,  packed  for  the 
very  purpose  of  destroying  the  established  Eeligion 
of  the  country,  one-third  of  the  members  were 
favourable  to  retaining  the  Second  Prayer  Book. 
Nor  did  it  die  out  even  when  it  had  become  a  capital 
offence  to  use  it.  Through  all  the  Marian  Terror,  the 
Second  Prayer  Book  was  handed  down  by  a  chain  of 
martyrs,  until  it  was  set  up  once  again  by  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

II.     THE   MARTYRS  AND   THE    SECOND 
PRAYER  BOOK. 

It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  the  Marian  Martyrs 
were  martyrs  for  the  Prayer  Book.  It  is  true  that 
they  only  stood  by  the  Prayer  Book  because  they 
believed  it  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  for 
this  is  the  only  ground  which  can  justify  any  Christ 
ian  in  adhering  to  it,  or  indeed  to  any  formulary 
devised  by  man  ;  still,  it  is  the  glory  of  our  Liturgy 
that  it  was  the  form  of  sound  words  in  defence  of 
which  the  witnesses  of  the  Lord  gladly  laid  down 
their  lives  at  the  stake.  Perhaps  we  are  so  apt  to 
remember  that  the  martyrs  were  Protestants,  that 
we  lose  sight  of  the  great  truth  that  they  were 
C/mrc/i-Protestants,  If  we  insisted  more  on  this  it 
would  no  doubt  give  juster  ideas  about  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Prayer  Book  to  our  Non 
conformist  brethren,  and  could  not  fail  to  quicken 
our  own  devotion  to  the  Church  and  her  services. 
It  will  therefore  be  useful  to  show  by  a  chain  of 
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witnesses  that  throughout  the  whole  of  Mary's  reign 
the  Protestants  stood  by  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  died  in  its  defence. 

Canon  Dixon  concludes  his  survey  of  the  Marian 
persecution  by  saying  : — 

"  I  have  exhibited  the  great  struggle  of  this  reign  from 
an  Anglican  aspect,  and  represented  it  as  a  battle  between 
two  books.  This  view,  apparent  in  the  narratives  of  the 
confessors  and  martyrs,  has  been  kept  out  of  sight  not 
only  by  the  general  historians,  who  were  perhaps  little 
likely  to  observe  or  present  it,  but  by  the  ecclesiastical 
historians  also,  whose  intelligence  in  the  subject  might  be 
expected  to  be  keener ;  so  that  in  the  three  centuries  that 
have  elapsed  since  (John  Foxe)  the  historian  of  the  perse 
cution  made  his  collections,  there  is  not  a  writer  who  has 
cared  to  declare  with  any  stress  that  the  English  martyrs 
died  in  defence  of  the  English  Prayer  Book.  And  yet  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer  was  the  standard  around,  which, 
the  martyrs  fought ;  this  they  held  to  contain  the  Catholic 
faith;  and  it  was  because  they  held  it  to  contain  the  Catho 
lic  faith  that  they  fought  for  it.  Many  of  them,  as  it  has 
been  seen,  fell  into  their  first  trouble  for  using  the  English 
service  in  spite  of  the  desires  of  the  ruling  powers,  before 
there  had  been  time  to  forbid  it.  Many,  like  Taylor  and 
Alcock,  persisted  in  the  use  of  it  after  it  had  been  for 
bidden.  Some,  like  Saunders,  preached  upon  it,  main 
taining  that  it  was  according  to  God's  Word  and  the 
primitive  Church.  Others  cheered  themselves  in  prison 
by  the  daily  repetition  of  some  portion  of  it."  (30) 

GEORGE  MARSH,  OF  LANGTON,  LEICESTERSHIRE, 

was  curate  to  another  martyr,  Laurence  Saunders, 
and  when  brought  before  the  Earl  of  Derby,  on 
March  14th,  1555,  tells  us  :  "I  answered,  I  had  been 
curate  but  one  year,  and  had  ministered  with  a  good 
conscience,  I  thanked  God ;  and  if  the  laws  of 
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the  realm  would  have  suffered  me,  I  would  have 
ministered  still ;  and  if  the  laws  at  any  time  here 
after  would  suffer  me  to  minister  after  that  sort 
I  would  minister  again."  (Foxe,  vii.  41.)  The  term 
of  his  ministry,  one  year,  shows  that  Marsh  was 
standing  in  defence  of  the  Second  Prayer  Book, 
which  came  into  compulsory  use  on  November  1st, 

1552,  and   remained   legal   until   December    20th, 

1553.  One  of   his  interrogators   was  the  parson 
of  Grappenhall,  a  member  of  the  old  Lancashire 
Romanist  family  of  Sberburne.     As  a  priest  he  was 
quick  to  note  the  "  heretical  pravity  "  which  under 
lay  Marsh's  quiet  phrase  "  after  that  sort,"  and  so 
he  at  once  said  "this  last  Communion  was  the  most 
devilish  thing  that  ever  was  devised."    (Ibid.)     Later, 
when  examined  before  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  Foxe 
tells  us  that  Marsh  answered    "  according  to   the 
doctrine  by  public  authority  received  and  taught  in 
this  realm  at  the  death*  of  the  said  King  Edward  " 

*  The  reader  should  mark  the  methods  of  referring  to  the  Second 
Prayer  Book  because  they  are  useful  parallels  to  the  words  of  the 
Elizabethan  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  to  the  thirtieth  Injunction  of 
1559.  The  Act  restored  the  Book  that  was  left ' '  at  the  death  of  "King 
Edward  VI.,  which  may  be  compared  with  Marsh's  adherence  to 
the  religion  established  "  in  England  at  the  death  of"  the  same 
monarch.  The  other  reference  to  the  "latter  days,"  "latter  years," 
"  latter  time "  illustrate  the  more  definite  term  employed  by  the 
Injunction,  "the  latter  year"  of  Edward's  reign.  The  years  of 
reigns  of  course  do  not  go  by  the  year  of  grace,  but  by  the  calendar, 
from  accession  day  to  accession  day.  Edward  VI.  acceded  on 
January  28th,  1547,  and  died  July  6th,  1553.  In  consequence,  his 
"latter  year"  commenced  on  January  28th,  1553.  The  Second 
Prayer  Book  came  into  universal  compulsory  use  on  November  1st, 
1552,  and,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  was  used  in  both  the  last 
"  two  "  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Still,  the  advantage  of 
referring  only  to  the  "  latter  year  "  (instead  of  the  "  latter  years," 
as  Bonner  quite  correctly  did  in  his  articles)  is  this  :  in  the  "  latter 
years  "  of  Edward  VI.  there  was  use  of  two  books ;  the  First  until 
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(p.  50)  ;  and  just  before  his  condemnation  he  "  de 
sired  all  the  people  present  to  bear  him  witness  (if 
any  hereafter  would  slander  him,  and  say  that  he 
held  any  grievous  heresy)  that  in  all  articles  of 
religion  he  held  none  other  opinion  than  was  by  law 
established  and  most  godly  taught  in  England  at  the 
death  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth ;  and  in  the  same 
pure  religion  and  doctrine  he  would,  by  God's  grace, 
stand,  live,  and  die  "  (p.  51). 

FOUR  ESSEX  PARISHES,  JUNE  23RD,  1555. 

As  late  as  June  23rd,  1555,  the  Privy  Council 
wrote  to  stir  up  the  not  too  sluggish  Bonner,  saying 
that,  "It  is  given  here  to  understand  that  four 
parishes  within  the  token  of  Essex  do  use  still  the 
English  Service."  (Dasent,  Acts  of  the  P.C.,  v.  150). 

JOHN  BRADFORD,  MARTYRED  JULY  4TH,  1555, 

was  examined  by  the  Privy  Councillors  commissioned 
by  Mary,  on  January  22nd,  1555,  when  the  following 
dialogue  took  place  between  him  and  Tonstal,  Bishop 
of  Durham  :— 

Bradford :  "  My  lord,  the  doctrine  taught  in  King 
Edward's  day  was  God's  pure  religion.  ..." 

Durham :  "  What  religion  mean  you  in  King 
Edward's  day  ?  What  year  of  his  reign  ?  " 

November  1st,  1552,  and  the  Second  subsequently  ;  while  in  the 
"latter  year  "  (viz.,  from  January  28th,  1553)  only  one  was  used, 
and  that  the  Second.  Reference  to  this  "  last  "  year  fixes  exactly 
the  meaning  to  be  conveyed  ;  and  this  was  exemplified  in  the 
passage  between  Tonstal  and  Bradford,  where  the  former  asked, 
"What  year  of  his  reign?"  and  the  latter  replied,  "Forsooth, 
even  the  same  year  that  the  King  died."  Realizing  this  fact 
enables  us  to  use  the  thirtieth  Injunction  decisively  again  against 
the  Vestments,  as  will  be  seen  later. 
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Bradford :  "  Forsooth  even  the  same  year,  my 
Lord,  that  the  King  died,  and  I  was  a  preacher  " 
(Foxe  vii.  152). 

DEKICK  CARVER  AND  JOHN  LAUNDER,  MARTYRED 
JULY  22ND  AND  23RD,  1555. 

Not  only  learned  divines  like  Bradford,  but  humble, 
unlearned  men  loved  the  Second  Prayer  Book  too. 
Derick  Carver,  a  brewer  of  Brighton,  though  he 
could  not  read  himself,  used  to  have  the  English 
Bible  and  the  "  service  in  English  set  forth  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward  VI."  said  at  his  house.  John 
Launder,  a  young  husbandman  from  Godstone  in 
Surrey,  was  at  Brighton  on  business  for  his  father, 
and  learning  that  Carver  was  "a  man  that  did  much 
favour  the  Gospel,"  he  resorted  to  his  house  ;  and 
was  there  apprehended  with  Carver,  and  about  ten 
other  persons,  while  they  were  saying  the  service 
and  hearing  the  Gospel  read.  The  llth  and  12th 
articles  of  charge  against  them,  objected  by  Bonner, 
were :  "  That  ye,  and  every  of  you,  have  earnestly 
laboured  and  travailed,  to  the  best  and  uttermost  of 
your  power,  to  have  up  again  the  English  Service, 
and  the  Communion  in  all  points  as  it  was  used  in 
the  latter  days  of  King  Edward  VI.,  here  in  this 
realm  of  England  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  have  thought  and 
do  think  firmly  and  steadfastly,  and  so  have  and  do 
believe  that  the  faith,  religion,  and  doctrine,  set 
forth  in  the  said  time  of  the  foresaid  King  Edward 
was  in  all  points  good  and  godly,  containing  in  it 
the  true  faith  and  religion  of  Christ  in  every  part" 
(Foxe,  vii.  pp.  323-5).  The  reader  will  not  fail  to 
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notice  the  precision  with  which   Bonner  fixes  the 
martyrs  down  to  the  Second  Prayer  Book. 

SUPPLICATION    OF   THE    INHABITANTS    OP 
NORFOLK,  1556. 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  1556,  the  Queen 
and  Council  sent  certain  Commissioners  into  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  to  "  inquire  of  matters  of  religion,"  and 
the  Protestants,  who  were  very  numerous  there,  pre 
sented  to  them  a  "supplication"  in  which  they  said: 

"  The  religion  lately  set  forth  by  King  Edward,  is 
such  in  our  consciences  as  every  Christian  man  is 
bound  to  confess  to  be  the  Truth  of  God  ;  and  every 
member  of  Christ's  Church  here  in  England  must 
needs  embrace  the  same  in  heart  and  confess  it  with 
mouth,  and  (if  need  require)  lose  and  forsake  not  only 
house,  lands,  and  possessions,  riches,  wife,  children 
and  friends,  but  also  (if  God  will  so  call  them)  gladly 
suffer  all  manner  of  persecutions  and  to  lose  their 
lives  in  the  defence  of  God's  Word  and  the  truth  set 
out  amongst  us.  ...  For  we  certainly  know  that 
the  whole  religion  lately  set  out  by  the  holy  saint  of 
God,  our  late  most  dear  King  Edward,  is  Christ's 
true  religion,  written  in  the  holy  Scripture  of  God, 
and  by  Christ  and  His  apostles  taught  unto  His 
Church.  Wherefore  we  cannot  allow  with  safe  con 
sciences  this  refusal  of  it  and  casting  of  it  out  of  our 
Churches ;  forasmuch  as  to  cast  off,  refuse  and  to 
reject  it,  is  to  cast  off  Christ  Himself,  and  to  refuse 
our  part  in  His  blessed  body  broken  for  our  sins, 
and  His  blood  shed  for  our  redemption  "  (Foxe,  viii. 
122,  125). 
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JOHN    CARELESS,   WEAVER,    OF   COVENTRY, 
DIED  JULY  1,  1556. 

Careless  died  in  King's  Bench  before  he  was  con 
victed  of  heresy.  His  examination  before  Dr. 
Martin  proves  the  attachment  of  such  simple  men 
as  he  to  the  Second  Prayer  Book  :— 

Careless :  "  The  Church  was  here  also  in  Eng 
land  in  the  days  of  good  King  Edward,  though  it 
now  be  so  persecuted  of  such  as  think  they  do  God 
good  service  thereby." 

Martin :  "  Yea,  marry,  as  you  say,  that  was  your 
Church,  and  therefore  you  have  made  it  one  of  the 
articles  of  your  faith  of  the  Second  Book  [the  allu 
sion  is  to  the  35th  Article  of  1553]  you  see,  master 
marshal ;  for  they  had  two  Books  of  Common 
Prayer,  but  this  man  saith  that  the  Second  Book 
was  in  all  points  agreeable  to  God's  Word  that  was 
then  used." 

Careless:  "  Yes,  forsooth,  I  say  so  indeed." 

Martin  :  ".  .  .  Thy  Second  Book  is  also  in 
divers  points  condemned  of  heresy  at  Frankfort, 
among  the  brethren  there :  which  Book  will  you 
allow  you  ?  " 

Careless  :  "  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  there  in  any 
point  condemned  of  heresy,  unless  it  be  of  the  Ana 
baptists,  as  it  is  here.  And  I  do  not  think  but 
there  be  some  there,  as  well  as  in  England ;  and  it 
is  like  enough  that  such  do  find  fault  with  it." 

Martin  :  "  Nay,  even  of  master  Cox  himself,*  and 

*  This  allegation  was  untrue  ;  Cox  was  the  leader  of  those  who 
fought  for  the  Second  Prayer  Book  at  Frankfort,  against  the 
Puritans. 
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others  that  were  preachers  in  King  Edward's  time  ; 
they  have  disproved  your  Second  Book  in  divers 
points,  and  you  have  now  made  a  third  Book. 
How  say  you,  which  of  these  three  Books  will  you 
allow  now  ?  " 

Careless  :  "  Forsooth,  I  still  say,  as  I  have 
written,  that  the  Second  Book  is  good  and  godly, 
and  in  all  points  agreeing  with  the  Word  of  God*. 
And  I  am  sure  that  neither  master  Cox,  nor  any 
other  of  our  godly  preachers  that  be  fled  unto 
Frankfort,  have  condemned  that  Book  in  any  point 
as  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,  though  perchance 
they  may  have  altered  something  therein,  according 
to  the  usage  of  that  country  where  they  now  are. 
And  I  have  not  denied  in  my  article  but  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  hath  authority  to  enlarge  or 
diminish  anything  in  the  same  good  Book,  so  far 
forth  as  is  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures  "  (Foxe  viii., 
p.  165). 

KALPH  ALLERTON  AND  OTHERS,  MARTYRED 

SEPTEMBER  17,  1557. 

The  ninth  Article  ministered  by  Bonner  against 
Allerton,  and  admitted  by  him  to  be  true,  was 
"  That  he  had  affirmed  that  the  Common  Prayer 
Book  set  forth  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.  was 
in  all  points  good  and  godly ;  and  that  the  said 
Ralph  and  his  company,  prisoners,  did  daily  use 
amongst  themselves  in  prison  some  part  of  the 
same  Book."  Which  Book  this  was  is  proved  by 
the  twelfth  "  Article,"  where  Allerton  contends  that 

*  Compare  the  similar  testimony  of  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  of 
Hadleigh,  martyred  9th  February,  1555  (Foxe  vi.  685-6,  702). 
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"  prayers  for  the  dead  were  neither  good  nor  pro 
fitable."  Now,  the  First  Prayer  Book  contained 
prayers  for  the  dead,  so  that  he  evidently  meant  the 
Second  Prayer  Book,  from  whence  they  had  been 
expunged  (Foxe  viii.,  p.  411). 

JOHN  EOUGH,  MINISTER,  MARTYRED  DECEMBER  22, 

1557. 

Bonnsr  accused  Bough  of  "  Heresy  "  because  he 
had  "  allowed  the  religion  and  service  used  in  the 
latter  years  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  .  .  .  and 
in  sundry  places  affirmed  that  the  said  English  ser 
vice  and  doctrine  therein  contained,  is  agreeable  in 
all  points  unto  God's  Word,  and  unto  the  truth." 
It  was  further  stated,  "  Thou  hast,  in  sundry  places 
within  this  realm,  since  the  Queen's  reign,  minis 
tered  and  received  the  Communion  as  it  was  used  in 
the  late  days  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth ;  and  thou 
knowest  or  credibly  hast  heard  of  divers  that  yet  do 
keep  books  of  the  said  Communion,  and  use  the 
same  in  private  houses,  out  of  the  Church,  and  are 
of  opinion  against  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  .  .  . 
(and)  .  .  .  hast  perniciously  allured  and  com 
forted  divers  of  the  subjects  of  this  realm,  both 
young  men,  old  men,  and  women,  to  have  and  use 
the  Book  of  the  Communion,  set  forth  in  this  realm 
in  the  latter  days  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth."  In 
reply  to  the  first-quoted  charge,  Kough  said  "  that 
he  did  allow  the  service  used  in  the  latter  time  of 
King  Edward's  reign,  for  that  the  Holy  Scripture 
doth  the  same  ;  and  therefore  he  granted  that  he 
did  set  forth  and  teach  the  said  English  service,  as 
in  the  same  article  is  objected"  (Foxe  viii.,  pp.  445-7). 
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SEVEN  MARTYRS  OF  SMITHPIELD,  BURNT  JUNE  27, 
1558. 

Twenty-two  persons  were  apprehended  for  being 
at  religious  exercises  in  a  field  near  Islington  in 
April,  1558.  When  they  appeared  before  the 
Bishop  they  had  to  answer  certain  "  articles  minis 
tered  to  them  by  Bishop  Bonner,"  of  which  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  were  as  follows  :  "  11. — Ye 
have  in  time  past  liked,  allowed,  and  approved  as 
good  and  godly,  and  so  do  like,  allow,  and  approve 
at  this  present,  the  service  in  English,  the  Books  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  Books  of  Communion,  the  re 
ligion  set  forth  and  used  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth  ;  especially  as  it  was  set  forth 
and  used  in  the  latter  days  of  the  said  King  Ed 
ward."  "  12. — Ye  have  at  times  past  been  very 
desirous,  and  so  are  at  this  present,  that  the  said 
English  service,  the  said  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
the  said  Book  of  Communion,  and  the  said  religion 
and  faith  set  forth  and  used  in  King  Edward's 
time,  might  now  again  be  restored,  set  forth 
and  used,  and  yourself  freely  at  your  liberty, 
without  any  restraint  or  lets  to  use  it ;  and  also  in 
all  points  and  things  to  do  therein  as  ye  did, 
especially  in  the  latter  days  of  the  said  King  Ed 
ward  the  Sixth."  The  answers  of  the  martyrs  were 
as  follows : — 

"  To  the  eleventh,  they  all  confessed  the  same  to 
be  true  in  every  part,  saving  Henry  Pond  and 
Matthew  Bicarby,  who  answered  in  effect  that  they 
could  not  judge  thereof,  but  leave  them  to  be  tried 
by  the  Word  of  God.  To  the  twelfth,  they  granted 
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and  confessed  the  same  to  be  true,  and  desired  of 
God  that  the  service  were  in  the  English  again" 
(Foxe  viii.,  pp.  470-1). 

Six  MARTYRS  OF  BRENTFORD,  BURNT  JULY  14, 1558. 

Six  more  of  the  twenty-two  captives  were  burnt 
at  Brentford.  To  them  the  same  questions  were 
put,  and  "  To  the  eleventh  Kobert  Mills,  John 
Slade,  and  Stephen  Cotton  answered  that  con 
cerning  the  Books,  faith,  and  religion  specified  in 
this  Article,  they  do  allow  them  so  far  forth  as  they 
agree  with  God's  Word,  &c.  Kobert  Dynes  would 
make  no  answer  thereto  because  he  thought  him 
self  unmeet  to  judge  thereof,  and  William  Pikes 
doth  not  remember  that  he  hath  misliked  the  ser 
vice,  and  the  faith  and  religion  set  forth  in  King 
Edward  the  Sixth's  time.  To  the  twelfth  they 
grant,  that  if  they  might  receive  the  Sacrament,  as 
they  did  in  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  days,  they 
would  with  all  their  heart  do  so."  (p.  480.)  It  is 
especially  noteworthy  that  though  these  simple  men 
wisely  refused  (when  they  were  not  sure  of  their 
own  ability  to  maintain  the  contention)  indiscrimin 
ately  to  subscribe  to  the  whole  Prayer  Book,  they 
were  unanimous  in  their  approbation  of  the  Com 
munion  Service,  set  forth  "in  the  latter  days"  of 
Edward  VI. 

THOMAS  HINSHAW,  LONDON  'PRENTICE. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  at  Islington  was 
Thomas  Hinshaw,  a  'prentice  lad  aged  nineteen. 
Archdeacon  Harpsfield  told  him  that  he  was  a 
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"peevish  boy,"  whereat  Hinshaw,  with  more  truth 
than  deference,  told  the  Archdeacon  that  he  and  the 
other  Romanists  "  laboured  to  maintain  their  dark 
and  devilish  kingdom,  and  not  from  any  love  to 
truth."  Hearing  this  Bonner  administered  a  cruel 
flogging  to  Hinshaw,  and  afterwards  sought  to  force 
him  to  answer  certain  articles,  the  last  of  them 
being  an  enquiry  "  What  he  thought  of  the  service 
set  forth  in  King  Edward's  time,  in  his  latter  days  ?  " 
but  Foxe  records  joyously  how  "  the  said  Thomas 
Hinshaw  kept  an  upright  conscience,  and  entangled 
himself  with  none  of  their  ceremonies,  so  merciful 
was  the  Lord  unto  him,"  and  yet  that  the  young 
man  escaped  with  his  life,  and  himself  told  the 
story  to  Foxe  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  (Foxe  viii.,  p. 
484). 

LADY  ANNE  KNEVET,  OF  WYMONDHAM,  DIED,  1560. 

Lady  Anne  Knevet,  who  resided  at  Wymondham, 
near  Norwich,  was,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary, 
"  judged  by  the  common  people  to  be  more  than  one 
hundred  years  of  age,  and  by  her  own  estimation 
well  towards  a  hundred,  kept  herself  from  their 
Popish  Church,  or  having  any  papistical  trash 
ministered  in  her  house,  but  only  the  service  that 
was  used  in  the  latter  days  of  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  which  daily  she  had  said  before  her  either  by 
one  Master  Tollin,  who  was  then  by  God's  pro 
vidence  preserved  in  her  house,  or  else  by  one  of 
her  gentlewomen  or  household  servants,  that  could 
serve  the  place  in  the  said  Master  Tollin's  absence. 
Now  this  worshipful  lady,  continuing  in  this  manner 
of  true  serving  of  God,  she  and  her  family  were 
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many  times  threatened  by  messengers  that  the 
Bishop  would  visit  her  therefor.  Unto  which 
messengers  she  would  always  answer  that  if  his 
lordship  sent  word  what  day  he  would  come  he 
should  thereafter  be  entertained  at  her  hand.  .  .  . 
This  good  lady,  gentle  reader,  kept  good  hospitality 
as  any  of  her  country,  of  her  living.  She  also  suc 
coured  many  persecuted  that  came  to  her  house  in 
the  said  Queen  Mary's  days.  Were  they  never  so 
simple  they  were  esteemed  of  her  as  friends  of  the 
Gospel,  and  departed  not  from  her  without  money 
and  meat.  Born  was  she  long  before  King  Edward 
the  Fourth  died,  and  ended  her  life  in  the  Lord 
Jesu's  peace,  about  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year  of  our  most  sovereign  lady  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  as  one  in  blessed  peace,  falling  into  a  most 
sweet  sleep"  (Foxe  viii.,  pp.  553-4). 

III.  THE  SECOND  PRAYER  BOOK  AND  THE 
TRENT  DECREES. 

The  changes  made  in  the  Prayer  Book  in  1552 
mainly  affected  the  Holy  Communion,  the  use  of 
Auricular  Confession  and  Absolution,  and  the  prac 
tice  of  Anointing  the  Sick.  As  the  new  Prayer 
Book  was  introduced  into  Parliament  on  March  9th, 
1552,  and  the  Council  of  Trent  had  decreed  Eome's 
doctrine  of  the  "sacraments"  of  the  Eucharist 
(Session  XIII.),  Penance  and  Extreme  Unction 
(Session  XIV.),  on  the  previous  October  llth  and 
November  25th,  the  importance  of  the  Second 
Prayer  Book  as  our  Church's  rejoinder  to  Rome 
can  hardly  be  ignored.  In  regard  to  "  Extreme 
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Unction,"  perhaps  the  contrast  is  not  very  marked, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Komish  and  "  sacra 
mental  "  notion  of  the  rite  had  been  eliminated  by 
the  First  Prayer  Book  itself.  However,  that  Book 
did  contain  a  rubric  and  collect  as  follows  : — 

"  If  the  sick  person  desire  to  be  anointed,  then  shall  the 
priest  anoint  him  upon  the  forehead  and  breast  only, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  saying  thus, 

'  '  As  with  this  visible  oil  thy  body  outwardly  is 
anointed  :  so  our  heavenly  Father  Almighty  God  grant 
of  His  infinite  goodness  that  thy  soul  inwardly  may  be 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,'  "  &c. 

The  Council  of  Trent  in  its  third  canon  on  Extreme 
Unction  said  : — "  If  anyone  shall  say  that  the  rite 
of  Extreme  Unction,  and  the  use  which  the  Holy 
Roman  Church  observeth  .  .  .  should  be  altered, 
and  may  be  scorned  by  Christians  without  sin  ;  let 
him  be  accursed."  The  reply  of  the  English 
Church  was  to  strike  all  permission  of  "  unction  >r 
out  of  her  Prayer  Book ;  and  to-day  this  mock- 
sacrament  is  mourned  by  some  as  "  the  lost  Pleiad 
of  the  Anglican  firmament." 

In  regard  to  "  Penance  "  the  contradictions  were 
plain  and  decisive.  The  Council  of  Trent  in  1551 
anathematised  all  who  said  that  "  The  sacramental 
absolution  of  the  priest  was  not  a  judicial  act,  but  a 
bare  ministry  of  pronouncing  and  declaring  sins 
remitted"  (Can.  9).  The  Church  in  1552  inserted 
into  the  Daily  Offices  an  absolution  saying  that 
"  Almighty  God  .  .  .  hath  given  power  and 
commandment  to  His  ministers  to  declare  and^ro- 
nounce  to  His  people  being  penitent  the  absolution 
and  remission  of  their  sins."  The  Council  insisted 
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that  for  the  "  whole  and  perfect  remission  of  sins  " 
the  three  acts  of  Contrition,  Confession,  and  Satis 
faction  were  required  in  the  penitent ;  considerately 
cursing  all  those  who  said  that  "  two  "  acts  alone 
were  required,  viz.,  the  terrors  of  awakened  con 
science,  and  faith  (Can.  4).  The  Church  Absolu 
tion,  therefore,  went  on  to  say,  "  He  pardoneth  and 
absolveth  ALL  them  which  truly  repent  and  un- 
feignedly  believe."  The  Council  anathematised  all 
who  deny  the  proud  doctrine  of  "  satisfaction,"  and 
who  assert  "  therefore  that  the  best  penance  (or 
"repentance,"  poenitentiam)  is  only  a  new  life" 
(Can.  13).  The  Church,  resting  simply  on  the  all- 
sufficient  satisfaction  of  Calvary,  calls  us  to  seek  for 
"  true  repentance  and  His  Holy  Spirit,  that  those 
things  may  please  Him  which  we  do  at  this  present, 
and  that  the  rest  of  our  life  hereafter  may  be  pure 
and  holy." 

Passing  to  the  Visitation  Service  we  find  that  the 
rubric  before  the  absolution  in  1549  ran  thus  :— 

"The  priest  shall  absolve  him  after  this/orw:  and 
the  same/orw  shall  be  used  in  all  private  confessions.'" 

The  Council  of  Trent  in  1551  declared  "  The  form 
of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  in  which  its  efficacy 
principally  resides,  is  seated  in  those  words  of  the 
minister,  I  absolve  thee,  <£c."  (cap.  iii.)  The  Church 
of  England  in  1552  not  only  struck  out  the  second 
clause  of  the  sentence  (thus  withdrawing  sanction 
from  "private  confessions"  as  distinguished  from 
consultation  with  a  discreet  minister),  but  she  also 
altered  the  word  "form"  to  "sort."  The  change 
was  not  accidental ;  for  in  a  rubric  of  the  same 
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service  where  the  minister  was  directed  to  exhort 
"  after  this  form,  or  other  like,"  the  word  "form  " 
was  retained  in  1552.  Evidently  the  change  to  the 
word  "  sort "  was  deliberately  chosen  so  as  to  give 
the  minister  liberty  to  use  a  different  "  form  "  if  he 
chose,  and  thus  to  break  the  magic  of  the  "  Sacra 
ment  of  Penance,"  whose  force  is  seated  in  the  form, 
"  I  absolve  thee." 

The  changes  in  the  Communion  Exhortation  are 
equally  instructive.  In  1549  a  man  troubled  in 
conscience  was  told  to  go  to  some  "  discreet  and 
learned  priest,  taught  in  the  law  of  God,  and  confess 
and  open  his  sin  and  grief  secretly."  We  must 
compare  these  words  first  with  the  Trent  decrees  of 
1551: — "If  anyone  shall  say,  that  .  .  .  not 
priests  only  are  the  ministers  of  absolution  (can.  10) 

.  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  confess  all  and 
singular  mortal  sins  .  .  .  but  that  this  con 
fession  is  useful  only  for  instructing  and  consoling 
the  penitent  (can.  7)  ...  or  shall  say  that  the 
method  of  confessing  secretly  to  the  priest  alone 

.  is  a  human  invention  (can.  6)  ;  let  him  be 
accursed."  Next  look  at  the  Second  Prayer  Book. 
In  1552  it  was  seen  that  the  words  of  the  1549 
exhortation  gave  some  cover  for  Romish  doctrine; 
therefore  the  word  "  priest "  was  expunged,  and 
"minister"  substituted  for  it,  while  the  words 
"  confess,"  "sins,"  and  "secretly"  were  wiped  out 
altogether.  In  the  Church  Intelligencer  (xxvii.  70-2  ; 
88-93)  the  present  writer  has  dealt  very  fully  with 
further  contradictions  between  our  formularies  and 
the  Council  of  Trent  on  Confession  and  Absolution. 
If  the  reader  wishes  to  make  a  study  of  the  doctrine 
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of   our   Church   on   this  subject    his  best  guide  is 
Bishop  Drury's  work.* 

The  contradiction  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  the 
Eucharist  is  necessarily  not  so  apparent  in  the  mere 
wording  as  in  the  sentiments  expressed ;  for  a 
service  of  prayer  and  praise  for  the  administration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  would  be  marred  by  un 
necessary  controversial  expressions.  However, 
the  "  Black  Rubric  "  appended  to  the  service  was 
the  place  where  such  controversy  was  both 
proper  and  requisite ;  and  here  consequently  we 
find  it.  (a)  The  Council  of  Trent  laid  down 
first,  "  The  real  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the  Eu 
charist,"  alleging  that  after  the  consecration  of  the 
elements  He  "  is  contained  really  and  substantially 
under  the  appearance  of  these  sensible  things " 
(cap.  i.)  The  Rubric  denied  "  any  real  and  essential 
presence  there  being  of  Christ's  natural  flesh  and 
blood."  (b)  The  Council  asserted  that  there  was  no 
contradiction  between  the  statements  "  that  ouu 
self-same  Saviour  sits  always  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father  in  heaven,  according  to  the  natural 
mode  of  existing  ;  and  yet,  nevertheless,  that  sacra- 
mentally  present  His  Substance  is  here  with  us 
(nobis  adsit)  in  many  other  places,  by  that  manner 
of  existing,  which  although  we  can  scarcely  express 
it  in  words,"  &c.  (Ibid.)  The  Rubric  said:— "  The 
natural  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  are  in 
heaven,  and  not  here.  For  it  is  against  the  truth  of 

*  Confession  and  Absolution  :  The  Teaching  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  interpreted  and  illustrated  by  the  writings  of  the 
Reformers  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Thynne,  2s.  net. 
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Christ's  true  natural  body  to  be  in  more  places 
tha?i  in  one,  at  one  time."  (c)  The  Council  said : — "  It 
is  most  disgraceful  and  a  serious  offence  that  these 
words  of  our  Lord  should  be  wrested  contrary  to 
the  universal  sense  of  the  Church,  by  certain  con 
tentious  and  depraved  men,  to  certain  fictitious  and 
imaginary  figures  of  speech  whereby  the  truth  of 
Christ's  flesh  and  blood  is  denied."  (Ibid.}  The 
Rubric  very  properly  retorts  that  it  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  "  Real  "  Presence  which  really  denies  "  the 
truth  of  Christ's  true  natural  body"  (d)  The  Council 
defined  that  "  by  consecration  of  the  bread  and 
wine  a  conversion  is  made  of  the  whole  substance 
of  the  bread  .  .  .  and  of  the  whole  substance 
of  the  wine"  (cap.  iv.)  The  Rubric  decided,  "As 
concerning  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  they 
remain  still  in  their  very  natural  substances"  (e)  The 
Council  affirmed  that  "  Therefore  there  is  no  place 
left  for  doubting  that  all  Christ's  faithful  must 
exhibit  in  veneration  to  this  most  holy  Sacrament 
the  worship  of  latria,  which  is  due  to  the  true 
God  "  (cap.  v.)  ;  and  decreed  that  "  If  anyone  shall 
say  that  Christ  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  in  the 
holy  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  is  not  to  be  adored 
.  and  that  therefore  .  .  .  adorers  [of 
the  Host]  are  idolaters ;  let  him  be  accursed " 
(Can.  6).  The  Black  Rubric  had  quite  another 
idea  of  the  duty  of  "  Christ's  faithful  ones."  Flatly 
contradicting  both  the  "  chapter  "  and  the  "  canon," 
it  said  bluntly  that  adoration  of  the  Sacrament  is 
"  Idolatry  to  be  abhorred  of  all  faithful  Christians." 
More  direct  evidence  could  hardly  be  given  in  proof 
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that  the  Second  Prayer  Book  was  definitely  and 
controversially  aimed  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist  and  Penance,  which,  when  that  Book 
was  enacted,  had  just  been  officially  defined  on  be 
half  of  the  Church  of  Rome  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

IV.    THE    COMMUNION    SERVICES    OF   THE    FIRST 
AND  SECOND  PRAYER  BOOKS  COMPARED. 

Certain  of  the  alterations  of  the  Communion  Ser 
vice  in  1552  were  of  comparatively  small  im 
portance  ;  for  example,  the  Daily  Services  were 
referred  to  as  "  Morning  Prayer  (and  Evening- 
Prayer)  "  instead  of  "Matins";  the  Introit,  and 
"Glory"  before  the  Gospel  were  abolished;*  the 
Nicene  Creed  was  said  by  priest  and  people  to 
gether,  instead  of  the  priest  saying  the  first  five 
words,  the  clerks  singing  the  rest ;  and  the  sexes 
were  no  longer  separated  at  the  Lord's  Table. 
Other  alterations  were  more  important.  The  words 
"  commonly  called  the  Mass  "  were  obliterated  from 
the  title  of  the  service;  the  use  of  the  "  corporas  " 
was  abandoned ;  in  place  of  the  tiny  pre-Reforma- 
tion  "  chalice  "  which  had  been  tolerated  till  then 
as  an  alternative  to  the  "  cup,"  the  latter  alone  was 
mentioned  ;  mixing  the  cup  and  the  sign  of  the 
cross  were  discontinued ;  so  was  the  use  of  unleavened 
bread,  and  likewise  the  delivery  of  the  Sacrament 
into  the  mouths  of  the  communicants. 

*  The  response,  "  Praise  be  to  Thee,  0  Christ,"  after  the  Gospel  is 
Roman  and  has  no  sanction  in  any  English  Liturgy,  pre-Reforma- 
tion  or  post-Reformation  (Stalerfs  Library  iv.  18).  Our  modern 
usage  of  "  Glory  be  to  Thee,  0  Lord,"  and  "  Thanks  be  to  Thee,  0 
Lord,"  conies  from  Laud's  Scottish  Liturgy  of  1637  (Parker,  First 
Prayer-book  Compared,  pp.  98-9,  220). 
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Coming  to  the  changes  that  strongly  affected 
doctrine,  we  have  already  seen  that  auricular  con 
fession  was  eliminated.  The  Mass- vestments  were 
no  longer  permitted,  being  expressly  forbidden 
in  the  negative  words  of  the  new  "Ornaments 
Rubric."  The  word  "  altar "  was  struck  out, 
being  replaced  by  "  Lord's  Table "  and  "  Holy 
Table."  The  priest  was  to  stand  "  at  the  north  side 
of  the  Table,"  instead  of  "  afore  the  middest  of  the 
altar."  The  rubric  sanctioning  the  use  of  certain 
gestures  (above,  p.  55)  was  cut  out ;  as  were  the 
commemoration  of  Saints  and  prayers  for  the  dead, 
the  making  of  a  "  memorial  "  writh  the  gifts,  the 
appeal  for  the  ministration  of  Angels  (above,  p.  55), 
and  the  permission  of  Reservation  of  the  Sacrament, 
which  had  occurred  in  the  "Communion  of  the  Sick." 

The  language  of  the  book  was  altered  in  various 
places  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  "  Real " 
Presence.  We  have  seen  how  the  Prayer  of  Obla 
tion  was  re-modelled  —  despite  Bucer's  earnest 
protest — so  as  to  get  rid  of  its  implication  of 
"reception  by  the  wicked"  (above,  p.  154).  The 
Consecration  was  corrected,  so  that  instead  of  asking 
our  merciful  Father  "  with  His  Holy  Spirit  and 
Word  "  "to  bless  and  sanctify  "  the  elements  "  that 
they  may  be  unto  us  the  body  and  blood"  of  Christ, 
we  now  beseech  Him  to  bless  us,  by  granting  "that 
we  receiving  these  Thy  creatures  of  bread  and  wine 
.  .  .  may  be  partakers  of  His  most  blessed  body 
and  blood."  The  words  of  administration  and  the 
rubric,  out  of  which  Gardiner  had  made  capital,  were 
deleted  (above  pp.  111-4;  and  173).  Phraseology 
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which  countenanced  a  presence  "  in  "  the  elements 
was  rigidly  dealt  with.  The  exhortation  to  Com 
munion  in  1549  had  said,  "  He  hath  left  us  in  those 
holy  mysteries,  as  a  pledge  of  His  love  and  a  con 
tinual  remembrance  of  the  same,  His  own  blessed 
body  and  precious  blood  for  us  to  feed  upon  spirit 
ually."  In  1552  this  became,  "He  hath  instituted 
and  ordained  holy  mysteries  as  pledges  of  His  love, 
and  continual  remembrance  of  His  death."  The 
warning  of  celebration  in  1549  had  said,  "  He  hath 
not  only  given  His  body  to  death,  and  shed  His 
blood,  but  also  doth  vouchsafe  in  a  Sacrament  and 
mystery  to  give  us  His  said  body  and  blood  to  feed 
upon  spiritually."  The  passage,  as  re- written  in  1552, 
stated  that  God  the  Father  "  hath  given  His  Son  .  .  . 
not  only  to  die  for  us,  but  also  to  be  our  spiritual 
food  and  sustenance,  as  it  is  declared  unto  us  as  well 
by  God's  Word  as  by  the  Holy  Sacraments  of  His 
blessed  body  and  blood."  The  Humble  Access  of 
1549  prayed  God  to  grant  us  "so  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
Thy  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  drink  His  blood 
in  these  holy  mysteries" ;  which  last  four  words  were 
cut  out  in  1552. 

All  these  changes  were  valuable  as  clearing  and 
explaining  the  Communion  Service,  so  that  it  now 
speaks  in  unequivocally  Reformed  accents.  Mr. 
Uimock  has  justly  insisted  on  the  great  importance 
of  the  fact  that  we  had  two  distinct  revisions  of  the 
Prayer  Book.  Had  all  this  been  accomplished 
in  one  revision  it  might  have  been  argued  that,  in 
their  eagerness  to  get  rid  of  Romanism,  the  Re 
formers  went  further  than  they  intended.  But  they 
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got  rid  of  Romanism  in  1549  ;  and  then  afterwards 
went  through  their  own  new  Liturgy,  and  carefully 
expunging  all  that  savoured  of  the  Lutheran  (and 
therefore,  a  fortiori,  of  the  modern  Ritualistic) 
doctrine  of  the  "Real"  Presence. 

Not  less  worthy  of  study  are  the  changes  made  in 
the  structure  of  the  Service,  than  those  made  in  its 
wording.  Its  structure  was  affected  by  (1)  striking 
out  certain  items,  viz.,  the  Introit,  the  ninefold  Kyrie, 
the  thrice  repeated  "  Lord  be  with  you,"  "  Peace  of 
the  Lord,"  the  anthem,  ''Christ  our  Paschal  Lamb," 
the  singing  of  the  Agnus  Dei,  and  the  Post- 
Communion  sentences  of  Scripture  ;  (2)  introducing 
new  items,  viz.,  the  Commandments,  and  an  exhor 
tation  strongly  condemning  the  practice  of  non- 
communicating  attendance  ;  (3)  dislocating  and 
transposing  the  "  Canon "  of  1549,  which  then 
consisted  of  the  Prayer  for  the  Church,  the  Conse 
cration  and  institution,  and  the  Prayer  of  oblation. 
These  changes  will  appear  more  clearly  in  a  com 
parative  table  : — 

1549.  1552. 

1.  Lord's  Prayer.  1.  Lord's  Prayer. 

2.  Collect  for  Purity.  2.  Collect  for  Purity. 

3.  Introit  (omitted  1552). 

4.  Ninefold  Kyrie  (omitted, 

1552). 

5.  Gloria  in  Excelsis  (trans 

posed,  1552 ;  item  28.) 

6.  Dominus    Vobiscum 

(omitted,  1552.) 

3.  Ten     Commandments 
(new). 

7.  Collect  for  Day.  4.  Collect  for  Day. 

8.  „         „   King.  5.       „         „    King. 

9.  Epistle.  6.  Epistle. 
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10.  Gospel. 

11.  Nicene  Creed. 

12.  Sermon  or  Homily. 

trans 
posed, 
,1552; 
I  items 
'14,13. 

15.  Offertory  Sentences. 

16.  Dominus     Vobiscum 

(omitted  1552). 

17.  SursumCorda|  transposed, 

18.  Prefaces  [  1552;  items 

19.  Tersanctus      J   19,20,21. 

20.  Canon  (A)  Intercession  for 

the  Church. 


13.  Exhortation     to 
them  "  that  mynde 

14.  Exhortation    to 

Communion 


21 


22.  (c)  Oblation 

23.  Lord's 


Prayer 


(p.)  Consecration 
and  Institution. 

transposed 
in  1552  to 
after  the 
Reception. 
Peace  of  the  Lord )  omitted 

25.  Christ  our  Paschal  j    1552. 

26.  Short  Exhorta 

tion 

27.  Confession 
Absolution 
Comfortable 

Words. 
Humble 
Access 


24 


28. 
29. 

30. 


7.  Gospel. 

8.  Nicene  Creed. 

9.  Sermon  or  Homily. 


10.  Offertory  Sentences. 


11.  Prayer  for  Church  Mili 

tant. 

12.  Exhortation  to  the  negli 

gent  (new). 

13.  ,,          „  Communion. 

14.  „          „  them    "that 

mynde." 

15.  „         (Short). 

16.  Confession. 

17.  Absolution. 

18.  Comfortable  Words. 

19.  Sursum  Corda. 

20.  Preface. 

21.  Tersanctus. 

22.  Humble  Access. 

23.  Consecration    and 

Institution. 
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31.  Reception.  24.  Reception. 

32.  Agnus  Dei  \ 

33.  Post  Communion      J  ^ 
Sentences  in  Scrip-  K-§  Jg 

ture  |  "•• 

34.  DominusVobiscum-' 

25.  Lord's  Prayer. 

26.  Oblation  (or) 

35.  Thanksgiving.  27.  Thanksgiving. 

28.  Gloria  in  Excelsis. 

36.  Blessing.  29.  Blessing. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  "  dislocation  of  the 
Canon  "  so  often  complained  of  by  the  Kitualists 
was  an  essential  and  important,  as  it  was  perhaps 
the  most  drastic,  reform  of  1552.  The  Canon  was 
broken  into  three  separate  prayers.  The  Intercession 
cleared  of  superstition,  and  made  into  a  prayer  for 
the  "  Church  militant  here  in  earth,"  was  placed 
with  the  Offertory.  The  Consecration,  purged  from 
the  words  that  had  seemed  to  sanction  a  "Real" 
Presence  in  the  elements,  now  discouraged  that 
doctrine.  The  Oblation  was  wrenched  from  the 
Consecration  and  planted  in  the  Post-Communion, 
so  that  its  "  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  '' 
could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  referring  to  the 
consecrated  elements.  Canon  Carter  admits  that, 
4 'its  removal  from  this  place  was  intended  probably 
to  do  away  with  the  close  connection  of  those  words 
with  the  Consecrated  Elements.  But,"  he  says, 
"  we  are  not  bound  by  the  intention  of  those  who 
thus  violated  the  universal  custom  of  the  Church," 
&c.  (31)  Referring  to  this  change,  R.  I.  Wilber- 
force,  who,  before  his  open  secession  to  Rome, 
leavened  the  Church  of  England  with  the  doctrine 
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of  the  "Keal"  Presence,  in  the  middle  of  theXIXth 
Century,  said,  "  The  service  consequently  was  di 
vested  of  its  sacrificial  character,  and  no  longer  bore 
witness  as  in  early  times  to  the  great  event  trans 
acted  at  the  altar.  It  was  done  both  by  mutilating 
the  Prayer  of  Oblation,  which  had  been  retained  in 
the  book  of  1548,  and  by  placing  it  after,  instead  of 
before,  the  Communion."  (32) 

The  second  "  dislocation "  was  that  the  (three) 
Exhortations  were  placed  after  the  Prayer  for  the 
Church  militant,  thus  making  a  natural  break  of  the 
service  into  two  parts,  corresponding  to  the  ancient 
pro-Anaphora  and  Anaphora.  (See  above,  page  4.) 
Up  to  this  point  is  the  "  first  service  "or  "  Table- 
prayers,"  which  (although  they  stand  in  the  Com 
munion  Service,  and  are  the  first  part  of  it)  are  not 
necessarily  connected  with  the  Sacrament,  and  are 
directed  by  the  Prayer  Book  itself  to  be  used  at 
times  when  "  there  be  no  Communion."  The  "  second 
service  "  opening  with  the  Short  Exhortation,  is 
designed  only  for  the  use  of  those  who  intend  to 
"Draw  near  with  faith  and  take  this  holy  Sacra 
ment  " ;  and,  thence-forward,  the  prayers  and  even 
the  rubrics  contemplate  the  presence  in  the  Church 
only  of  those  who  are  about  to  receive  the  Commu 
nion  ;  thus  strongly  discountenancing  the  "  hearing 
of  Mass  "  by  non-communicants. 

By  a  third  set  of  "  dislocations  "  the  Short  Ex 
hortation,  Confession,  Absolution,  and  Comfortable 
Words,  were  inserted  before  the  Sursum  Corda;  the 
Prayer  of  Humble  Access  was  put  immediately 
before  the  Consecration ;  the  Oblation  and  second 
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Lord's  Prayer  were  transferred  to  the  Post-commu 
nion  ;  and  such  items  as  the  antiphon  "  Christ 
our  Paschal  Lamb  "  deleted.  All  this  was  done  in 
order  to  make  the  Reception  of  the  elements  follow 
immediately  upon  the  Consecration,  for  reasons 
which  have  already  been  sufficiently  explained 
(See  above,  pp.  53,  139,  140,  and  154).  Such,  then, 
was  the  way  in  which  our  Keformers  with  no  less 
skill  than  fidelity  to  Holy  Scripture,  cut  out  the  last 
roots  of  the  Mass  from  our  Liturgy,  and  gave  us 
once  again  the  uncorrupted  Sacrament  which  the 
Saviour  bequeathed  to  us  on  the  eve  of  our  Redemp 
tion  by  His  "  Blood  of  the  New  Covenant." 

There  are  three  points  only  in  which  it  might  be 
said  that  our  present  Communion  Service  has  gone 
back  to  that  of  1549 ;  it  uses  the  words  "  chalice" 
interchangeably  with  "  cup ;  "  prescribes  certain 
"  manual  acts  "  in  Consecration ;  and  couples  the 
words  of  Administration  of  1549  with  those  of  1552. 
Not  one  of  these  can  reasonably  be  regarded 
as  a  retrogression  towards  Roman  teaching.  By 
1662  the  word  "  chalice "  had  entirely  lost  the 
narrow  artificial  sense  thrust  on  it  in  Mediaeval 
times,  when  it  meant  a  small  receptacle  holding 
just  sufficient  wine  for  the  celebrant  alone  to 
drink ;  it  had  regained  its  proper  signification 
as  the  classical  equivalent  of  the  common  word 
"  cup ; "  while  there  was  no  longer  any  danger 
that  the  sacrilege  of  the  Half-communion  would  be 
perpetrated  under  cover  of  the  alternative  name 
"chalice."  The  combination  of  the  two  forms  of 
Administration  has  already  been  vindicated  above 
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(pp.  114-7).  The  introduction  of  the  "manual 
acts  "  in  1661-2  was  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Puritans ;  they  are  not  the  same  as  those  in  the 
First  Prayer  Book,  but  they  are  those  performed 
by  our  Lord  Himself. 

Our  Communion  Service  is  sometimes  supposed 
to  be  like  the  Mass,  so  that  we  may  enquire  what 
the  items  of  correspondence  are.  They  consist  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Collect  for  Purity,  some  of 
the  Collects  for  the  Day,  some  Epistles  and  Gospels, 
the  Nicene  Creed,  the  second  part  of  the  Absolution, 
some  Prefaces,  the  Ter-Sanctus,  a  part  of  the  words 
of  Administration,  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  and  some 
scattered  phrases  in  the  three  prayers  once  forming 
the  Canon,  viz.,  the  Church  Militant,  the  Consecra 
tion  and  the  first  Thanksgiving.  None  of  these 
can  be  supposed  to  affect  the  doctrines  in  dispute 
between  Borne  and  ourselves  except  three  items, 
viz.,  (1)  the  Absolution,  which  has  been  dealt  with 
above  (pp.  29,  94-7)  ;  (2)  the  Administration,  also 
disposed  of  above  (pp.  101-111) ;  (3)  the  phrases  in 
in  the  dislocated  Canon.  It  is  evident  therefore 
that  if  the  old  leaven  lurks  anywhere  it  must  be  in 
these  last-named  passages,  which  will  be  more  easily 
examined  if  displayed  in  parallel  columns  : — 

CANON  OF  THE  MASS.  ENGLISH  PRAYER  FOR  THE 

CHURCH  MILITANT. 
Te  igitur,  clementissime  Pater, 
per  Jesum  Christmm,  Filium 
tuum,  Dominum  nostium, 

supplices  rogamus  ac  petimus        We  beseech  Thee  most  merci- 
uti  accepta  habeas,  fully  to  accept 

et  benedicas, 
hsec  dona,  haec  munera.  our  alms  and  oblations, 
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hsec  sancta  sacrificia  illibata 
Imprimis  quae  tibi  offerinaus 


pro  ecclesia  tua  sancta  catholica, 
quam  pacificare,  custodire, 


adunare,  et  regere  digneris, 


una  cum  famulo  tuo, 
Papa  nostro  N., 
Antistite  nostro  N., 
et  rege  nostro  N. 

(Section  1.) 


and  to  receive    these  our 
prayers,  which  we  offer  unto 
Thy  Divine  Majesty,  beseech 
ing  Thee  to  inspire  continually 

the  Universal  Church 
with  the  Spirit  of  truth,  unity, 

and  concord : 

and  grant  that  all  they  who  do 
confess  Thy  holy  name,  may 
agree  in  the  truth  of  Thy 
Holy  Word,  and  live  in  unity 

and  godly  love. 
We  beseech  Thee  also  to  save 
and     defend     all      Christian 
Kings,  Princes  and  Governors, 

and  specially  Thy  servant, 


.)  our  King. 


ENGLISH  CONSE 
CRATION  PRAYER. 

Hear  us,  0  merci 
ful  Father, 

we  most  humbly 
beseech  Thee, 

and  grant  that  we 
receiving  these  Thy 
creatures  of 
bread  and  wine, 
according  to  Thy 
Son  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ's  holy 
institution,  in  re 
membrance  of  His 
death  and  passion, 
may  be  partakers 
of  His  most  blessed 
body  and  blood. 


CANON   OF   THE 
MASS. 


Supplices  te  ro- 
gamus,  omnipotent 
Deus  .  .  . 
,  .  .  ut  quotquot 
ex  hdc  altarispar- 
ticipatione 


sacrosanctum  Filil 
tui  corpus  et  san- 
guinem  sumpseri- 
mus, 


ENGLISH    THANKS- 
GIVING. 


Humbly    beseech 
ing  Thee, 

that  all  we, 
who  are  partakers 
of  this  Holy  Com 
munion, 
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onvni  benedictions 
coelesti  et  gratia 
repleamur. 

(Section  8.) 


may  be  fulfilled 
with  Thy  grace  and 
heavenly  benedic 
tion. 


CANON  OF  THE  MASS. 


Hanc  igitur  oblationem 
servitutis  nostrae     .     .     . 
qusesurnus  Domine 
ut  placatus  accipias. 

(Section  4.) 
Non  sestimator  meriti, 
sed  venise,  quaesumus,  largitor, 
admitte.   Per  Christum  Domi- 

num  nostrum, 

Per  ipsum,  et  cum  ipso,  et  in 
ipso,  est  tibi  Deo  Patri  om- 
nipotenti,  in  unitate  Spiritus 

Sancti, 

omnis  honor  et  gloria  per 
omnia  saecula  saecularum. 

Amen. 
(Sections  9  and  10.) 


ENGLISH  THANKSGIVING. 

And,  although  we  be  unworthy 
through  our  manifold  sins  to 
offer  unto  Thee  any  sacrifice, 

yet 

we  beseech  Thee  to  accept 
this  our  bounden  duty  and 

service  : 


not  weighing  our  merits, 
but  pardoning  our  offences, 
through     Jesus    Christ    our 

Lord, 
by  whom  and  with  whom, 

in   the    unity    of    the    Holy 

Ghost, 

all  honour  and  glory  be  unto 
Thee,  0  Father  Almighty, 
world  without  end.  Amen. 


A  comparison  of  these  passages  will  show  that 
their  divergences  are  far  more  important  than 
their  agreements ;  for  while  they  agree  on  those 
Christian  truths  common  to  Komanist  and  Protes 
tant  alike,  the  Church  of  England  carefully  amends, 
in  a  definitely  Protestant  direction,  the  language  of 
the  old  prayers  which  Rome  has  long  used  for 
supporting  her  doctrines  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
and  the  "  Real  "  Presence. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Reformation  Settlement. 

IT  is  impossible  rightly  to  understand  the  religious 
history  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  unless  we  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  general  political  situation  at  that 
time.  Mary's  cruelty  and  folly  had  been  rewarded 
with  its  just  recompense  of  disaster  and  disgrace. 
Her  foolish  devotion  to  Philip  and  her  headstrong 
intrigues  against  her  wisest  counsellors  had  resulted 
in  implicating  England  in  the  war  against  France, 
wherein  Calais  and  Guisnes,  the  last  remnants  of 
the  magnificent  Continental  inheritance  of  the 
Plantagenets,  were  lost  for  ever.  Elizabeth  found 
that  she  had  succeeded  to  an  impoverished  kingdom 
whose  ancient  prestige  was  destroyed.  The  Army 
and  Navy  were  broken,  the  Exchequer  empty,  the 
coinage  debased  to  a  terrible  extent,  and  the  Crown 
almost  beggared  by  Mary's  insane  "  restitution  "  to 
the  greedy  corporations  of  Romish  priests  which 
she  considered  to  be  "  the  Church."  The  country 
was  seething  with  revolt.  Not  only  Protestants, 
but  the  very  Romanists  themselves  stood  aghast  at 
the  religious  persecution,  which  although  a  triviality 
in  comparison  with  the  atrocities  perpetrated  on  the 
Continent,  stood  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
our  favoured  land  of  liberty.  Agrarian  discontent 
and  multitudes  of  "  stout,  valiant  and  lusty  beggars" 
fanned  the  spirit  of  rebellion.  England  was  with- 
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out  an  ally  except  Spain,  whose  dubious  friendship 
was  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  our  troubles.  The 
Queen's  title  to  the  Throne  was  not  a  little  doubt 
ful.  By  Act  of  Parliament — though  not  by  right — 
she  was  illegitimate.  The  Crown  had  devolved 
upon  her  in  virtue  of  another  Act  of  Parliament 
which  had  empowered  Henry  VIII.  to  settle  the 
succession  by  will,  and  of  this  will  which  settled  the 
Crown  on  her  after  Mary ;  but  the  genuineness  of 
Henry's  signature  to  the  will  was  disputed,  though 
on  inadequate  grounds.* 

Few  people  have  any  idea  of  the  multitude  of 
persons  who  could  put  in  a  plausible  claim  to  the 
succession  failing  Elizabeth.  First  there  was  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  Queen  Consort  of  France,  who 
was  granddaughter  of  Margaret,  sister  of  Henry 
VIII.  Then  her  cousin  Henry  Stuart,  Lord 
Darnley.  But  the  Scottish  line  was  barred  by  the 
will  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  so  the  succession  might  be 
claimed  by  the  two  sisters  of  Lady  Jane  Grey;t  one 
of  whom  died  without  issue,  and  the  other  died 
young  leaving  issue  by  a  marriage  of  disputed 
legality,  so  that  the  representative  of  Mary,  younger 
sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  might  be  found  in  Margaret 
Clifford,  Countess  of  Derby.  So  much  for  the 

*  Probably  Henry's  will  had  temporarily  disappeared  about  this 
time  (Hallana,  Constit.  Histy.,  i.,  289-291).  On  January  4th, 
1566,  Maitland  of  Lethington  writes  from  Stirling  to  Cecil, 
asserting  that  there  were  many  who  could  prove  that  Henry's 
signature  to  the  will  was  only  stamped  (not  written)  upon  it 
(Pocock's  Burnet,  iv.,  537-9). 

f  In  1560  Philip  II.  had  ineffectually  conspired  to  abduct  and 
marry  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  in  order  to  claim  the  throne  in  her 
right  (Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  vol.  51,  p.  297:  "Catherine  Seymour"). 
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Tudor  representatives  ;  but  who  were  the  Tudors  ? 
They  represented  the  Beaufort s,  a  spurious  branch 
of  the  Lancastrians,  and  Elizabeth  of  York,  whose 
legitimacy  was  questionable.  In  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  were  not 
ancient  history  ;  the  last  Yorkist  pretender  to  the 
Crown,  Richard  de  la  Pole,  only  died  in  1525,  and 
there  were  at  least  two  who  could  claim  to  represent 
the  House  of  York.*  Catherine  Pole,  Countess  of 
Huntingdon,  was  great-granddaughter  and  heiress 
of  George,  the  attainted  and  murdered  Duke  of 
Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV.  ;  her  husband, 
Francis  Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  repeatedly 
and  openly  in  Parliament  pressed  the  right  of  his 
son  Henry,  Lord  Hastings,  to  succeed  Elizabeth. 
Yet,  as  the  attainted  Clarence  branch  had  been 
passed  over  in  favour  of  Richard  III.  in  1483,  and  he 
again  had  ignored  their  rights  in  1485  by  leaving  the 
Crown  to  his  sister  Elizabeth's  issue  (the  de  la  Poles 
who  were  extinct  in  1558) — it  was  arguable  that  the 
York  succession  devolved  upon  the  Earl  of  Rutland, 
who  represented  Anne,  eldest  sister  of  Edward  IV. 
and  Richard  III. 

The  Lancastrian  Branch  of  the  Royal  Family, 
deriving  from  John  of  Gaunt,  was  in  an  equally 
delightful  tangle  for  the  genealogist.  "  Time- 
honoured  Lancaster  "  married  thrice.  By  his  first 
wife,  Blanche  of  Lancaster,  he  had  Henry  IV. 
(whose  issue  was  extinct  in  1471)  ;  Philippa,  Queen 

*The  House  of  Lancaster  represented  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son 
of  Edward  III.  The  House  of  York  represented  his  third  son, 
Lionel  of  Antwerp,  in  the  female  line  ;  and  his  fifth  son,  Edmund 
of  Langley,  in  the  male  line. 
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of  Portugal ;  and  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Exeter. 
By  his  second  wife,  Constance  of  Castile,  he  had 
only  one  child,  Catherine,  Queen  of  Castile.  By  his 
third  wife,  Catherine  Swynford,  he  had  the 
Beauforts,  born  out  of  wedlock,  but  legitimated  in 
ecclesiastical  law  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of 
their  parents,  and  also  legitimated  by  Statute  in 
1396  with  no  limitation,  although  when  Henry  IV. 
confirmed  their  patent  in  1407,  he  interpolated  the 
famous  clause  "  except  the  Royal  dignity."  The 
puzzle  was  to  find  who  represented  John  of  Gaunt 
in  1558.  The  danger  in  this  line  of  claimants  was 
that  the  then  representative  of  Philippa,  Queen 
of  Portugal,  was  the  baby  Dom  Sebastian,  King  of 
Portugal,  nephew  by  blood  and  marriage  to  Philip 
II.  of  Spain  ;  failing  Sebastian  came  Philip's  own 
son  and  heir,  Don  Carlos  ;  and  failing  Don  Carlos, 
Philip  himself  claimed  (and  enforced  in  1580)  his 
right  to  the  Portuguese  succession.  Philip,  too,  was 
indubitably  the  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt 's  second 
marriage ;  so  that,  whether  as  guardian  of  the 
"  rights  "  of  his  nephew  and  son,  or  in  his  own 
person,  the  Lancaster  claims  centred  in  Philip. 
The  menace  from  the  claims  of  the  Spanish  King 
was  serious,  because  the  North  of  England,  where 
the  Lancastrian  tradition  was  strongest,  was  just  the 
place  where  Philip's  Popery  would  receive  the  most 
cordial  support. 

Two  other  Lancastrian  representatives  need 
attention.  The  Earl  of  Westmoreland  was  the  heir 
of  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Huntingdon,  whole  sister  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  also  head  of  the  Nevilles;  as  such 
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he  was  a  more  acceptable  claimant  from  an  English 
standpoint  than  Dom  Sebastian  or  Philip.  The 
Beauforts  were  represented  by  the  Tudors,  of  course, 
but  next  after  them  came  the  Earl  of  Northumber 
land.  This  lends  a  significance  to  the  "  Northern 
Rebellion  "  of  the  Papists  in  1569,  which  was  led 
by  the  "  two  Earls "  of  Westmoreland  and 
Northumberland.  Another  significant  fact  is  that 
after  the  death  of  the  last  Yorkist  pretender  to  the 
throne,  and  when  a  question  of  the  hour  was  the 
succession  to  Henry  VIII.,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Rutland  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Westmore 
land  (1536),  and  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Westmore 
land  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland  (1538) . 
The  great  houses  of  Manners  and  Neville  were 
evidently  providing  for  a  "  union  of  the  Two  Roses" 
in  case  of  emergency  ! 

Elizabeth's  succession  to  the  Crown  was  thus 
challenged  at  home  and  abroad  by  powerful 
claimants,  both  open  and  covert.  She  could  not 
have  maintained  her  position  very  long  if  it  had 
been  possible  for  her  enemies  to  agree  together  to 
despoil  her.  That  is  the  reason  why  she  never 
nominated  her  heir,  never  married,  and  perpetually 
did  all  she  could  to  confuse  the  question  of  the 
succession.  Dismissing  all  other  claimants,  there  were 
two  principal  pretenders,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
Philip  of  Spain.  The  latter  was,  at  the  moment,  in 
alliance  with  Elizabeth,  and  had  made  her  the  offer 
of  his  hand,  presuming  that  his  sister-in-law  would 
not  allow  a  treasure  like  him  to  "  marry  out  of  the 
family."  Had  he  then  turned  upon  England,  his 
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mastery  of  the  seas  and  lordship  over  the  Nether 
lands  would  have  made  him  a  terrible  antagonist. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  married  to  the  Dauphin, 
who  became  Francis  II.  of  France  on  July  10,  1559, 
when  the  young  couple  assumed  the  arms  of 
England,  styling  themselves  "  King  and  Queen  of 
France,  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland."  Our 
country  was  now  between  the  upper  millstone  of 
Scotland  and  the  nether  millstone  of  France.  If 
France  and  Spain  could  have  forgotten  their  hatred 
of  each  other,  they  might  have  partitioned  England 
between  them. 

Religion  was  naturally  the  crux  of  the  position. 
If  Elizabeth  had  continued  the  Papal  regime,  minus 
the  burnings,  and  extended  some  toleration  to  Pro 
testants,  she  would  have  pacified  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  while  the  Romish  Powers  of  Europe 
would  have  lent  her  moral  and  material  support. 
If  she  re-established  Protestantism,  she  had  to 
reckon  upon  the  bitterest  enmity  of  France,  Spain 
and  the  "  Catholic  Powers  "  generally.  She  could 
not  hope  for  assistance  from  the  foreign  Protestants, 
as  their  own  weakness  had  been  increased  by  the 
fierce  feeling  evoked  on  the  occasion  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  Danish  Lutherans  to  the  "  Reformed " 
refugees  from  England  in  1553.  If  Elizabeth  took 
up  the  Protestant  side,  she  must  look  for  help 
nowhere  save  to  Heaven  and  her  own  ability  ;  it  is 
to  the  everlasting  glory  of  the  great  Queen  that  she 
did  espouse  the  cause  of  the  depressed  and  per 
secuted  Gospel. 

The  only  hope  for  England  at  the  time  of  Eliza- 
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beth's  accession  was  to  gain  time  for  recuperation. 
"  Her  policy,"  says  Bishop  Creighton,  "  was  not 
noble,  nor  magnanimous  ;  but  with  an  impoverished 
kingdom,  a  ruined  navy,  a  feeble  army,  an  insecure 
position,  noble  policy  was  impossible."  (1)  Eliza 
beth's  arts  had  to  be  employed  in  playing  off  her 
enemies  one  against  the  other,  and  in  seeking  to 
obtain  alliances  to  counterbalance  the  formidable 
though  covert  antagonism  of  France  and  Spain. 
The  question  of  the  succession  was  left  open  so  that 
mutual  jealousy  and  distrust  would  continue  to 
render  the  coalition  of  the  various  factions  against 
the  Queen  highly  improbable.  For  the  same  reason 
the  Queen  would  never  marry  ;  although  she  carried 
on  desperate  flirtations  for  half  a  century.  The 
proposals  of  marriage  which  she  entertained  all  had 
their  utilitarian  side.  They  were  so  many  in  num 
ber  there  was  always  a  fear  in  half-a-dozen  Euro 
pean  Courts  lest  the  skittish  lady  should  be  driven 
into  the  arms  of  some  other  Court.  Even  her 
domestic  sweethearts,  like  Sir  William  Pickering, 
Leicester  and  Essex,  were  useful  as  well  as  orna 
mental.  They  created  uneasy  apprehensions  in  the 
hearts  of  foreign  ambassadors  that  the  Queen  might 
really  fall  in  love  with  some  one  and  marry  him  in 
defiance  of  the  world ;  and  they  also  fostered  the 
idea  which  Elizabeth  herself  sedulously  fed,  that 
she  was  but  a  vain,  frivolous  fool  who  could  not 
exist  without  flattery  and  flirtation.  Thus  it  was 
Philip  II.  uttered  his  famous  complaint  expressing 
his  surprise  that  Spanish  diplomacy  was  foiled  by 
"  a  wanton";  not  knowing  that  in  this  seeming 
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"  wanton "  there  was  a  deeper  cunning  and  an 
abler  statecraft  than  the  Escurial  itself  could  boast. 

As  illustrating  the  Queen's  policy  it  may  be  men 
tioned  that  she  was  courted  soon  after  her  accession 
by  about  a  dozen  suitors,  amongst  whom  were  the 
Archduke  Charles  of  Styria,  Eric  XIV.,  King  of 
Sweden,  Adolf,  brother  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
John,  son  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  John  Casimir, 
son  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  James  Hamilton, 
the  Scottish  Earl  of  Arran.  The  negotiations  with 
the  Archduke,  who  was  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger 
many,  were  very  useful.  They  gave  high  hopes  to 
the  Romanists  that  Elizabeth  would  choose  a 
"  Catholic  "  husband  ;  they  gained  the  friendship  of 
the  Empire ;  and  it  pleased  Philip  of  Spain  to 
think  of  a  Hapsburg  on  the  English  throne.  The 
Scandinavian  and  Saxon  suitors,  in  their  turn, 
threatened  powerful  foreign  alliances,  and  enlisted 
the  sympathies  of  the  Lutherans  on  behalf  of  Eng 
land.  John  Casimir  was  a  link  with  the  "  Re 
formed  "  Churches.  The  humour  of  the  affair  with 
the  Earl  of  Arran  rested  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
heir  presumptive  to  the  Scottish  Crown,  and  the 
centre  of  the  hopes  of  the  persecuted  Protestants 
there.  Mary  Stuart  pretended  to  Elizabeth's 
throne,  and  placed  her  between  the  fires  of  Scotland 
and  France.  Elizabeth  retorted  by  encouraging  the 
proposals  of  the  Archduke  and  of  Arran ;  in  this 
way  she  nipped  France  between  Spain  and  the 
Empire,  and  threatened  to  wrest  from  Mary  Stuart 
the  very  Crown  of  Scotland. 

Elizabeth  did  not  confine   herself  to   flirtations 
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alone  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time.  A  still  surer 
method  of  hoodwinking  her  Romish  adversaries  was 
to  simulate  a  hankering  after  Romanism,  when  the 
pressure  from  the  "  Catholic  "  powers  became  too 
dangerous  to  be  neglected.  She  first  re-established 
the  Reformed  Prayer  Book  as  left  at  the  death  of 
her  brother,  as  will  be  seen  more  fully  in  the  next 
chapter.  But — after  the  accession  of  Francis  II., 
and  the  open  pretensions  of  him  and  his  wife  to  the 
English  throne — by  Elizabeth's  orders,  elaborate 
services  were  held  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at  West 
minster,  with  a  ritual  that  shocked  Protestants  as 
much  as  it  delighted  Romanists.  Yet  to  the  atten 
tive  student  of  history  and  ceremonial  these  very 
services  rather  prove  than  disprove  the  Queen's  per 
sonal  Protestantism,  for  they  were  always  carefully 
arranged  so  that  they  should  not  formally  compro 
mise  the  Church  of  England,  and  their  ceremonial 
was  so  devised  that  they  violated  no  principle  of  the 
Reformed  Faith.  They  have  been  dealt  with  at 
some  length  by  Mr.  Tomlinson  in  his  Queen  Eliza 
beth's  Crucifix,  and  by  the  present  writer  in  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Church  Gazette  for 
September,  1909  ;  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
quote  more  than  one  instance.  On  November  2nd, 
1559,  the  French  Ambassador  wrote  to  the  Cardinal 
de  Lorraine  (Charles  of  Guise,  uncle  to  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots)  : — 

"  Yesterday  the  Queen  celebrated  the  festival  of  All 
Saints  with  much  solemnity  in  the  great  Chapel  at 
Westminster,  in  which  during  service  she  caused  two 
tapers  to  be  lit  on  the  high  altar,  which  she  has  restored 
to  its  place  against  the  wall ;  upon  it  there  is  a  cross 
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and  crucifix  of  silver.  The  Protestants  in  this  city  are 
wonderfully  surprised  and  cry  out.  If  this  continues  it 
is  probable  that  the  Scots  will  not  be  much  favoiired  in 
their  religion.  Does  not  know  whether  this  is  to  open 
the  way  to  some  new  marriage  different  from  that  here 
generally  discussed,  the  suit  of  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
will  soon  come  to  an  issue."  (2) 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  service  was  not  held 
in  an  ordinary  parish  or  Cathedral  church,  but  in 
the  Great  Chapel  which  was  a  "  royal  peculiar,"  for 
whose  eccentricities  in  ritual  no  one  but  the 
"  Supreme  Ordinary  "  herself  was  responsible  ;  and 
she  was  very  careful  to  disinfect  them  to  her  own 
(if  not  to  her  subjects')  satisfaction.  The  grand 
objection  against  the  cross  or  crucifix  is  that  it 
becomes  the  recipient  of  superstitious  honour  ;  there 
is  no  mention  of  any  veneration  of  any  sort  being 
paid  to  this  thing,  either  by  Elizabeth  or  by  any  of 
her  fellow- worshippers  at  the  chapel.  The  sting  of 
11  altar  "  lights  is  in  their  being  burnt  "  before  the 
Sacrament  "  for  the  double  purpose  of  honouring 
the  supposed  "  Real "  Presence,  and  of  furnishing 
the  "  fire"  which  is  the  fitting  accompaniment  for 
every  "  sacrifice " ;  Elizabeth  eluded  complicity 
with  Romanism,  first  by  lighting  her  candles  at 
every  service  alike  indiscriminately,  and  later  by 
never  having  them  lit  at  any  service  whatever !  (3) 
The  "  high  altar  "  was  in  truth  a  hoax,  for  Eliza 
beth  had  dressed  up  her  wooden  communion  table 
to  resemble  an  altar.  (4)  In  this  way  the  Queen 
left  open  a  bacMoor  for  her  uneasy  conscience  to 
escape  from  actual  conformity  to  Popery,  and  yet 
still  contrived  to  mislead  the  Romanists  into  think- 
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ing  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  coming  back  to 
"  Holy  Church."  Most  amusing  it  is  to  see  the 
astute  de  Noailles  pondering  the  meaning  of  the 
Queen's  sudden  change  of  attitude.  He  would 
have  been  greatly  astonished  and  not  a  little  in 
credulous  if  anyone  had  told  him  that  one  of  the 
chief  motives  of  Elizabeth  was  to  hoodwink  him 
himself,  and  to  cause  him  to  send  to  France  just 
such  a  letter  as  he  was  industriously  inditing.  Yet 
such  in  sober  truth  was  the  fact. 

Elizabeth's  most  pressing  danger  was  from  France 
and  Scotland,  ancient  allies  against  England,  and 
now  united  under  the  same  Sovereigns.  Mary  of 
Guise,  who  was  Kegent  of  Scotland  for  her  daughter, 
was  rapidly  subduing  the  Protestant  "  Lords  of  Con 
gregation  "  whose  sole  hope  lay  in  English  interven 
tion  to  protect  them  against  the  French  troops  sent 
by  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  to  the  aid  of  his  sister. 
The  Guises,  and  their  friends,  were  satisfied  that 
Elizabeth  with  her  "  altar,"  "  altar  "-lights,  and 
crucifix  would  not  favour  the  Scottish  Keformers. 
De  Noailles  in  the  words  italicised  above  falls  into 
Elizabeth's  cunning  trap.  What  was  the  upshot  of 
it  all  ?  The  English  Queen,  at  heavy  expense  to  her 
straitened  resources,  fitted  out  a  fleet  and  sent  it 
to  sea  "in  pursuit  of  pirates."  Not  a  suspicion  seems 
to  have  crossed  the  minds  of  the  French  until  too 
late.  The  Lords  of  Congregation  had  been  forced 
out  of  Edinburgh  and  were  invested  by  the  French  in 
Stirling,  when  the  English  fleet  put  in  its  appearance 
in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  French  had  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Stirling  and  fall  back  on  LeitL  :  in  February 
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Elizabeth  made  a  treaty  with  the  Lords  of  Congrega 
tion,  the  next  month  an  English  Army  8,000  strong 
crossed  the  Border  and  besieged  Leith  ;  within  six 
months  of  this  time  Popery  was  abolished  in  Scot 
land,  and  the  Reformed  Faith  substituted  for  it  as 
the  National  Religion .  (5)  Elizabeth  had  thus  banded 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain  in  defence  of  Protestant 
ism,  while  her  fancy  ceremonial  at  the  Chapel  Royal 
fulfilled  its  purpose  so  well  that  as  late  as  April  29th, 
1561,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  the  Cardinal  de  Lor 
raine  told  the  English  Ambassador  Throgmorton 
that  Elizabeth  was  not  yet  "  resolved  of  what  religion 
she  should  be ;  "  while  the  Pope,  the  Emperor  and 
Philip  II.  thought  that  there  would  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  "  making  her  change  the  state  of  her 
religion."  (6)  Even  the  severest  critic  of  Elizabeth's 
diplomatic  deception  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  that 
it  served  England  well  in  time  of  sorest  need. 

One  Elizabethan  irregularity  is  fairly  well  known, 
as  it  is  often  appealed  to  by  those  who  wish  to 
justify  the  vestments.  At  the  Queen's  special 
functions  the  celebrant  gospeller  and  epistoler  at 
Holy  Communion  wore  each  of  them  a  cope  over 
their  surplices.  This  usage  was  inconsistent  with 
any  law  of  vestures,  until  it  received  a  quasi- 
sanction*  in  Cathedrals  and  Collegiate  Churches 
from  the  Advertisements  of  1566.  The  old  Mass 
rubrics  ordered  the  celebrant  to  wear  (with  other 

*  The  restored  rubric  of  1552  forbade  the  cope  by  name.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  order  for  it  in  the  Advertisements  was 
ultra  vires,  as  the  Crown  in  Commission  cannot  permit  what  has 
been  forbidden  by  the  Crown  in  Parliament,  explicitly  by  name, 
with  the  addition,  "and  none  other  or  otherwise. "—(See  below, 
pp.  244-5.) 
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vestments)  an  alb  and  a  chasuble  ;  the  deacon  an  alb 
and  dalmatic ;  the  sub-deacon  an  alb  and  tunicle. 
The  First  Prayer  Book  recognized,  as  the  vesture 
"appointed "  for  all,  the  alb,  and  directed  the  celebrant 
to  wear  with  it  a  "vestment  (chasuble)  or  cope,"  and 
the  others  to  wear  albs  with  tunicles.  The  Second 
Prayer  Book  forbade  by  name  "  alb,  vestment  or 
cope,"  and  prescribed  "  a  surplice  only "  for  all 
ministers  at  all  services. 

This  Elizabethan  cope-wearing  was  a  novelty 
inconsistent  with  any  known  law  of  vestures  ;  and 
consequently  in  any  explanation  of  the  then  law 
it  must  be  placed  on  one  side  as  an  anomaly.  How 
ever,  it  is  an  anomaly  far  more  difficult  for  Kitualists 
to  explain  than  it  is  for  Protestants.  The  cope  never 
was  a  sacred  "vestment";  it  was  worn  freely  by  lay 
choir  men,  choir  boys,  and  even  by  nuns  in  the  pre- 
Keformation  Church,  and  was  only  a  festal  garb  of 
rejoicing.  Wearing  the  cope  by  the  celebrant  at 
Communion  had  no  mediaeval  precedent,  indeed  it 
was  a  Protestant  innovation,  introduced  by  Luther 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  mediaeval  idea  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  which  was  associated  with 
the  sacrificial  chasuble.  In  his  reformed  service  for 
Brandenburg  and  Nuremburg  (1533),  the  great 
Saxon  writes  :  "The  priest  is  not  to  wear  a  chasuble, 
but  a  cope  only  ;  or  in  village  churches  where  there 
are  no  copes,  a  mere  surplice,  lest  simple  folk  should 
imagine  that  it  was  intended  to  celebrate  Mass 
after  the  former  fashion  without  communicants."  (7) 
Elizabeth's  custom  was  even  more  Protestant  than 
Luther's.  Luther  left  the  celebrant  in  "distinctive" 
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vesture — lay  and  festal,  not  clerical  and  sacrificial, 
it  is  true — but  still  " distinctive"  of  the  consecrator 
of  the  sacrament.  Elizabeth,  however,  put  the 
same  garment  upon  the  men  who  read  the  Word  of 
God  to  the  people,  thus  showing  that  the  Word  was 
not  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  Sacrament.  This 
"triple-coping"  first  appeared  at  the  memorial  ser 
vice  for  Henry  II.  of  France,  on  Sept.  8th  and  9th, 
1559,  (8)  when  Elizabeth  first  felt  her  grave  danger 
from  the  pretensions  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ;  it 
was  rarely  practised  even  in  Cathedrals,  and  never  in 
Parish  Churches ;  it  nowhere  had  any  long  or  con 
tinued  existence,  and  after  a  few  fitful  flashes  under 
the  first  Stuarts  it  disappears  from  history  un- 
lamented  by  either  Protestant  or  Ritualist.  An 
entirely  different  matter  is  the  custom  of  Bishops 
and  other  dignitaries  wearing  copes  at  State  functions 
like  Coronations,  which  is  a  part  of  the  pageantry 
associated  with  these  occasions,  and  does  not  affect 
the  Church's  law  as  to  the  dress  of  the  clergy  "at  all 
times  in  their  ministration.''  It  may  be  added  that 
the  mantles  worn  by  the  king  and  his  nobles  at  these 
times  are  really  copes. 

At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  on  November  17th, 
1558,  mediaeval  Popery  was  holding  high  carnival 
in  the  land.  The  Protestant  religion  had  been 
swept  out  of  the  Church  for  five  sad  years,  and 
adherents  of  the  Gospel  were  daily  being  haled 
before  the  Bishops  and  thence  to  the  stake  in  ever 
increasing  numbers.  The  young  Queen  proceeded 
with  caution  to  restore  the  Reformation.  In  a 
proclamation  issued  the  day  after  her  accession,  she 
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forbade  the  alteration  of  "  any  order  or  usage  pre 
sently  (i.e.,  "  at  present ")  established  within  the 
Realm  "  ;  nevertheless  she  allowed  the  Protestants 
to  meet  unmolested  for  religious  exercises  in  "  open 
private  houses,"  and  to  preach  publicly,  despite  the 
still  unrepealed  "heresy  laws."  Romanism  was  the 
established  religion,  but  its  teeth  were  drawn  and  its 
claws  were  clipped.  On  December  14th  the  funeral 
of  Mary,  accompanied  by  a  "  Requiem  Mass,"  was 
celebrated,  and  on  the  23rd  another  "  Requiem  Mass  " 
was  performed  for  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  This 
may  fittingly  be  regarded  as  the  "  Requiem  "  of 
Popery  as  the  State  religion  of  England,  for  on 
Christmas  Day  the  Queen  sent  a  message  to  Cuth- 
bert  Oglethorpe,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  was  to 
celebrate  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  that  he  was  not  to 
elevate  the  Host  for  adoration.  This  was  a  plain 
indication  of  the  Queen's  position :  if  at  Consecra 
tion  the  Lord  becomes  "  really  present  under  the 
forms  of  bread  and  wine,"  then  it  must  be  right 
to  adore  the  Host  ;  and  conversely,  if  we  do  not 
adore  the  Host  it  must  be  because  we  do  not  believe 
that  this  Romish  doctrine  is  true.  The  sequel  reflects 
credit  both  on  Oglethorpe  and  the  Queen.  The 
Bishop  sent  word  that  the  Queen  was  mistress  of  his 
body  and  his  life,  but  not  of  his  conscience,  indi 
cating  that  he  intended  to  celebrate  in  the  old  form : 
the  Queen  and  her  suite  remained  till  the  Gospel 
had  been  read  and  then  withdrew  so  that  they 
should  not  by  their  presence  countenance  idolatry. 
" Which  things  are  an  allegory":  Protestants  join 
with  the  Romanists  as  far  as  the  Gospel,  but  we  part 
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company  with  them  in  what  they  add  on  to  the 
Gospel.  The  next  day  Edmund  Daniel,  Dean  of 
Hereford,  was  to  celebrate,  and  the  Queen  sent  him 
the  same  message  against  the  Elevation  of  the  Host ; 
he,  too,  refused  obedience,  and  in  consequence  the 
Queen  sent  her  own  chaplain,  Minter,  to  perform 
the  rite,  which  he  did  without  elevation.  (9) 

The  alteration  of  the  services  at  the  Chapel  Royal 
had  a  great  effect,  for  in  consequence  of  the  distur 
bances  made  by  Protestants  in  certain  London 
churches,  the  Queen  was  induced  to  issue  a  pro 
clamation  (December  28th,  1558)  which  forbade 
preaching  or  varying  the  services  of  the  Church 
until  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  but  commanded 
that  the  Epistle,  Gospel,  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed,  Ten 
Commandments  and  Litany  should  be  recited  in 
English  after  the  order  and  form  of  service  used  at 
the  Chapel  Royal.  This  edict,  while  it  restored  the 
precious  gift  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the  mother 
tongue,  was  a  fairly  broad  hint  to  Protestants  that 
they  might  abolish  the  elevation  and  adoration  of 
the  Host. 

Elizabeth  chose  Oglethorpe  to  crown  her  on 
January  13th,  1559,  but  again  demanded  that  he 
should  not  elevate  the  Host,  and  further  that  he 
should  consecrate  in  English  ;  again  both  parties 
were  immovable.  This  time  the  Queen  solved  the 
difficulty  by  deputing  the  actual  Coronation  to 
Oglethorpe,  while  she  entrusted  the  celebration  of 
the  Sacrament  to  the  Dean  of  her  chapel,  who 
consecrated  in  English  words,  and  without  eleva 
tion.  (Eng.  Hist.  Review,  July,  1908,  XXIII.  532, 
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where  there  is  an  important  rectification  of  the 
version  in  the  Venetian  Calendar,  VII.  17.)  It  is 
sometimes  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  that  Elizabeth  communicated  in  both 
kinds  at  her  Coronation,  but  this  is  incorrect,  as  he 
writes  later,  ".  .  .  that  is  all  nonsense.  She  did 
not  take  it  at  all."  (10) 

On  Easter  Day  (March  26th,  1559)  there  was  a 
still  greater  step  in  the  right  direction,  for  "  Mass 
was  sung  in  English  according  to  the  use  of  Edward 
VI.,"  that  is,  according  to  the  Second  Prayer  Book, 
the  Communion  was  received  in  both  kinds,  kneel 
ing,  and  the  priest  wore  a  "  surplice  only  "  (la  sem- 
plice  cotta).  (11)  The  Queen's  gradual  declaration 
of  her  adherence  to  Protestantism  is  instructive. 
On  Christmas  Day  she  showed  that  she  would  not 
countenance  the  Adoration  of  the  Host,  but  did  not 
prohibit  it ;  at  her  Coronation  she  refused  to  allow 
the  Elevation  of  the  Host  to  be  performed,  and 
though  she  would  watch  the  performance  of  the 
Mass  thus  mutilated  by  her  orders,  she  would  not 
receive  the  Sacrament  according  to  the  immemorial 
custom  of  her  predecessors  ;  on  Easter  Day,  when 
the  ancient  usage  of  the  Church  and  Eealm  bound 
Christian  people  to  communicate,  she  flung  the 
Mass  over  altogether,  had  Communion  celebrated 
according  to  the  thoroughly  Reformed  Second 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  and  then  only  did  she 
communicate.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  pro 
clamations,  the  use  of  the  Second  Prayer  Book  at 
the  Chapel  Royal  was  tantamount  to  a  permission 
to  Protestants  to  use  the  Book  if  they  liked. 
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Accordingly  Jewel  on  April  14th,  testifies  that  "  the 
Mass  in  many  places  had  fallen  to  the  ground 
without  any  laws  for  its  discontinuance  "  ;  (12)  and 
Bishop  Pilkington  asks,  "  Did  not  many  in  the 
University  and  abroad  in  the  realm,  use  this  Service 
openly  and  commonly  in  their  Churches  afore  it 
was  received  and  enacted  by  Parliament  ? "  (13) 
But  the  Queen's  resolute  action  had  a  still  deeper 
significance  in  view  of  what  had  just  happened  in 
the  Legislature. 

Until  1695  the  death  of  the  Sovereign  dissolved 
Parliament,  so  that  the  Parliament  which  met  on 
January  25th,  1559,  was  a  new  one,  and  it  is  satis 
factory  to  know  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  not 
(as  Mary's  had  been)  packed  by  the  Crown  (Eng. 
Hist.  Beview,  July  and  October,  1908).  The  Com 
mons  were  strongly  in  favour  of  Protestantism,  but 
in  the  Lords  the  Marian  Bishops  ruled  supreme, 
because  none  of  the  Protestant  Lords  were  then 
sufficiently  educated  to  be  able  to  grapple  with  their 
arguments.  (14)  As  early  as  February  15th,  1559, 
the  Commons  were  discussing  a  "  Bill  for  the  order 
of  service  and  ministers  in  the  Church,"  and  by  the 
27th  of  the  month  they  had  sent  up  to  the  Lords  a 
Bill  to  restore  the  Ecclesiastical  Supremacy  to  the 
Crown,  into  which  it  appears  they  had  incorporated 
the  Bill  concerning  the  services.  Easter  was  ap 
proaching,  and  the  Protestants  were  eager  that  the 
Easter  Communion  of  the  people  should  be  made 
according  to  a  Reformed  Book,  while  the  Romanists 
were  determined  that  the  Mass  should  be  used  that 
Easter  at  least.  The  Supremacy  Bill  was  read  by  the 
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Lords  for  the  first  time  on  February  28th,  the  very 
day  that  Convocation  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of 
Papal  Supremacy,  the  "  Real  "  Presence,  Tran- 
substantiation,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  the 
right  of  the  Clergy  alone  to  decide  questions  of 
doctrine.  (15)  It  was  read  a  second  time  by  the  Lords 
on  March  13th,  and  then  entrusted  to  a  committee 
of  fifteen  Peers,  who,  as  ardent  adherents  of  the 
mediaeval  system,  struck  out  the  clauses  relating  to 
the  service  book,  and  the  Bill  thus  "  reformed  " 
was  read  a  third  time  on  the  18th  by  the  Lords. 
In  reply,  on  March  17th,  a  "  Bill  that  no  person 
shall  be  punished  for  using  the  religion  used  in 
King  Edward's  last  year  "  (that  is  to  say,  for  using 
the  Second  Prayer  Book)  was  passed  by  the  Com 
mons  through  its  first  and  second  readings  in  one 
day  (!)  ;  they  read  it  a  third  time  on  the  18th,  the 
very  day  that  the  Lords  read  a  third  time  their 
"  reformed  "  Supremacy  Bill  and  sent  it  to  the 
Commons.  So  anxious  were  the  Commons  to  get 
rid  of  the  Papal  Supremacy  that  they  passed  the 
Bill  as  amended  by  the  Lords  on  March  22nd,  but 
with  the  addition  of  a  clause  exempting  those  from 
punishment  who  used  the  religion  of  the  "last  year" 
of  King  Edward  VI.  But  the  Queen  saved  the 
situation  for  Protestantism.  She  refused  her  assent 
to  the  amended  Supremacy  Bill  which  would  have 
restored  her  own  ecclesiastical  supremacy  at  the  price 
of  abandoning  the  reformed  Liturgy.  She  nailed  her 
colours  to  the  mast  by  issuing  on  that  same  22nd 
March,  a  proclamation  restoring  the  Cup  to  the 
laity,  and  by  turning  the  Mass-book  out  of  the 
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Chapel  Koyal  on  Easter  Day,  March  26th,  and 
enthroning  there  the  Second  Prayer  Book.  The 
weakness  of  the  Protestants  she  saw  was  their  lack 
of  debating  power  in  the  House  of  Lords.  She 
therefore  ordered  a  public  debate  before  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  to  be  held  between  the  Protestants 
and  Papists  on  March  31st,  but  the  Papists  failed  to 
debate,  and  thus  the  Protestant  Lords  were  easily 
able  to  see  that,  though  their  adversaries  might  be 
able  to  deal  with  ill-equipped  opponents,  they  could 
not  sustain  their  case  against  antagonists  who  were 
equal  in  learning.  On  April  10th  and  18th,  Cecil 
brought  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  two  separate 
Bills  dealing  with  the  Supremacy  and  with  the  Uni 
formity  of  Service.  The  latter,  as  has  been  shown 
by  a  lay  Jesuit,  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Pollen,  was  got 
through  the  House  of  Lords  mainly  owing  to  the 
personal  exertions  of  Elizabeth  herself.  (16)  Within 
a  month  the  two  Statutes  were  passed  (Supremacy, 
29th;  Uniformity,  28th  April). 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  restored  the  Second  Prayer 
Book  to  compulsory  use  everywhere  on  and  after 
June  24th,  1559,  but  arranged  for  its  use  earlier 
where  it  could  "  be  attained  and  gotten."  In  such 
places  it  was  to  be  used  three  weeks  after  it  was 
obtained  (1  Eliz.  cap.  2,  sees.  1 — 4,  19).  Elizabeth 
did  not  wait  the  three  weeks  ;  she  gave  her  assent 
to  the  Act  on  May  8th,  and  on  May  10th  the  Second 
Prayer  Book  was  already  in  use  in  the  Chapel 
Boyal.  (17)  Her  example  was  eagerly  followed,  for 
on  15th  the  Second  Prayer  Book  was  used  at  St. 
Paul's,  on  21st  "throughout  England, "and,  although 
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the  printers  could  not  supply  copies  fast  enough,  by 
the  28th  it  was  used  in  most  part  of  the  City  of 
London.  (18)  Thus  did  the  Queen  give  every 
assistance  possible  to  the  Protestant  cause  ;  at  first 
the  Chapel  Koyal  was  in  the  van  of  reform,  the 
people  being  already  encouraged  by  proclamation 
to  follow  its  services.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  had  come  into  operation,  (24th 
June,  1559)  and  had  long  put  an  end  to  the  transi 
tional  state  of  affairs,  between  the  overthrow  of 
Romanism  and  the  restoration  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
that  the  Queen,  for  reasons  of  diplomacy,  tempora 
rily  adopted  an  ornate  ritual  in  the  Chapel  Eoyal, 
used  for  the  first  time  in  the  following  September 
(see  above,  p.  228). 

Several  modern  historians  have  sought  to  discredit 
the  traditional  view  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  set  her 
forth  as  an  unprincipled  woman  to  whom  religious 
convictions  were  as  nothing,  who  for  some  reasons 
was  willing  to  countenance  Protestantism,  although 
at  heart  more  inclined  to  Popery  than  to  any  other 
system.  The  old  view  is  far  more  consonant  with 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Elizabeth  was  no  more  per 
fect  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  she  it  was,  who, 
under  God,  made  us  a  Protestant  nation.  Good 
Queen  Bess  has  at  least  this  claim  to  patriotic 
veneration,  she  laid  deep  and  sure  the  foundations 
both  of  our  national  Protestantism  and  of  our 
Imperial  greatness,  she  broke  the  Spaniard  on  the 
high  seas,  and  she  hunted  the  Pope  and  Popery  out 
of  Great  Britain. 

Our  understanding  of  the  religious  history  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  has  been  somewhat  confused  by 
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fallacies  which  originated  in  the  XVII.  and  XVIII. 
centuries.  Historians  naturally  place  their  own 
interpretations  on  events,  and  subsequent  writers 
are  not  always  careful  to  distinguish  between 
the  facts  narrated  and  the  comments  made  upon 
them,  which  may  not  represent  their  true  mean 
ing.  Thus  it  happens  that  some  have  deduced 
from  her  "fancy  services"  that  Elizabeth  was  in 
favour  of  Popery ;  the  recent  publication  of  State 
Papers  and  similar  documents  of  the  Elizabethan 
age  has  shown  that  the  real  reason  for  those 
escapades  was  to  bamboozle  the  Romanist  powers, 
The  late  Mr.  Dimockin  his  Vox  Liturgice  Anglicana 
has  established  clearly  enough  that  Elizabeth  was 
herself  definitely  on  the  "Reformed"  side  of  the 
great  Eucharistic  controversy.  (19)  The  same  ser 
vices  have  also  been  explained  on  the  ground  that 
Elizabeth  preferred  the  First  Prayer  Book  to  the 
Second  ;  but  this  position  can  only  be  sustained  by 
ignoring  the  pertinent  fact  that  at  none  of  these 
functions  were  the  directions  of  the  First  Prayer 
Book  ever  obeyed.  No  evidence  can  be  offered  to 
show  that  either  Elizabeth  or  anyone  else  desired 
the  First  Prayer  Book.  The  Romanists  yearned 
for  the  Missal ;  the  Puritans  pressed  for  Swiss 
services  ;  the  solid  body  of  Protestants  stood  by  the 
Second  Prayer  Book ;  but  not  a  solitary  voice  was 
raised  for  the  Liturgy  of  1549. 

Another  inaccuracy  is  the  assertion  made  on  the 
authority  of  Strype,  that  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  revise  the  Prayer  Book  in  1558-9.  A  proposal, 
indeed,  was  made  to  appoint  such  a  committee,  but 
who  made  the  proposal,  or  how  it  was  treated,  is 
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unknown.  The  Elizabethan  Act  of  Uniformity 
appears  to  negative  the  idea.  In  the  other  Acts 
(1549,  1552,  1662),  and  in  King  James's  letters 
patent  of  1604,  mention  is  made  both  of  the  fact  of 
a  previous  revision,  and  of  the  body  of  persons  by 
whom  it  was  performed.  On  the  other  hand, 
Elizabeth's  Act  alludes  to  no  revision,  it  simply 
revives  the  Second  Prayer  Book,  directing  three 
alterations  only  to  be  made  in  it.  Unfortunately 
Strype  went  on  to  surmise  that  a  letter  of  Geste*  to 
Cecil  was  the  "Report  "  of  this  supposed  Committee, 
and — although  the  letter  is  not  in  the  form  of 
answers  to  questions — actually  improvised  a  string 
of  questions  which  he  imagined  had  evoked  Geste's 
paper !  Geste's  letter  is  no  doubt  valuable  as 
evidencing  the  grounds  upon  which  the  authorities 
in  1559  re-established  the  Second  rather  than  the 
First  Prayer  Book  ;  but  to  press  it  further  is  to  go 
beyond  what  history  warrants.  (20) 

The  so-called  "  Interpretations  "  of  the  Injunc 
tions  of  1559  are  frequently  cited  as  though  they 
were  an  authoritative  document.  They  have  no 
such  claim  to  consideration,  for  they  only  exist  in 
three  unsigned  MS.  drafts,  all  differing  from  each 
other.  They  were  never  printed  until  Strype  pub 
lished  an  inaccurate  blend  of  all  three  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne.  For  a  thorough  discussion  of  this 
point  the  reader  may  consult  Mr.  Tomlinson's  History 
of  the  "  Interpretations  of  the  Injunctions."  (21) 

A  far  more  mischievous  error  sprang  into  existence 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  XVIII.  century,  and 

*  The  only  accurate  reprint  of  this  letter  is  in  the  Church  Asso 
ciation  Tract  287,  where  its  history  is  discussed. 
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eventually  gave  birth  to  what  is  now  termed 
"Ritualism."  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  Reformation  Settlement  of  1559,  no  Church  of 
England  writer  ever  contended  that  the  ritual  use  of 
the  Mass-ornaments  of  1549  had  been  required  by 
the  Elizabethan  Act  of  Uniformity.  Anonymous 
pamphlets  attacking  that  Settlement  had,  indeed, 
urged  the  contention  as  a  reason  against  conformity 
and  subscription ;  but  Conformists  had  always 
regarded  it  as  a  factitious,  not  to  say  disingenuous, 
argument.  For  the  last  two  centuries,  however, 
Church  writers  generally  have  held  that  the  Eliza 
bethan  Act  did,  in  strict  law,  restore  the  ritual  use 
of  the  vestments ;  although  no  clergyman,  until 
sixty  years  ago,  ever  attempted  to  obey  this  imaginary 
"  law,"  which  was  looked  upon  as  virtually  repealed 
by  the  universal  traditionary  usage  of  the  English 
Church.  Such  a  change  of  view  is  remarkable,  and 
requires  explanation. 

In  1709,  Dr.  Nicholls  printed  certain  MS.  notes 
which  he  found  inscribed  in  a  series  of  old  Prayer 
Books.  The  first  set  of  these  Notes  has  variously 
been  attributed  to  Bishop  Overall  (1560 — 1619),  and 
to  Bishop  Cosin  (1595 — 1672)  ;  for  strategic  pur 
poses  the  Ritualists  favour  the  latter.  Dr.  Nicholls 
supposed  them  to  have  been  copied  by  Cosin  (about 
forty  years  before  he  became  Bishop)  into  a  Prayer 
Book  printed  in  1619,  from  "  collections  "  made  by 
Bishop  Overall.  The  late  Canon  Meyrick,  on  the 
ground  of  handwriting,  denies  that  Cosin  wrote  this 
"  First  Series  "  of  notes  (with  which  we  are  chiefly 
concerned).  Mr.  James  Parker  admits  that  even  if 
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Cosin  wrote  the  notes  he  was  not  the  author  of 
them,  but  only  copied  them  from  a  similar  series  pro 
bably  written  by  "  Mr.  J.  Ha  ward  of  Coton,"  a  nephew 
of  Overall,  in  a  similar  Prayer  Book  printed  1617. 

The  Notes  are  full  of  the  most  ludicrous  blunders 
in  theology  and  history  ;  they  rely  fanatically  on 
the  writings  of  the  Jesuit  Maldonatus  ;  and  Dr. 
Barrow,  the  Anglo-Catholic  Library  Editor  of 
Cosin's  Works  (who,  in  1855,  was  the  first  person 
to  ascribe  them  to  Cosin) ,  has  corrected  many  of  the 
false  quotations  and  spurious  "  authorities  "  in  which 
they  abound.  Mr.  Tomlinson  has  detected  blunders 
which  escaped  Dr.  Barrow,  and  has  also  shown  that 
in  many  cases  the  notes  contradict  the  teaching  of 
Cosin  in  his  genuine  works.  (22)  In  these  Notes  it 
is  suggested  that  the  Elizabethan  Settlement  legalised 
the  ritual  use  of  the  Mass-Ornaments.  That  sugges 
tion,  as  Lord  Selborne  says,  became  the  "  fountain- 
head  of  a  new  tradition."  (23)  It  was  adopted  by 
John  Johnson  in  the  third  edition  of  his  Vade 
Mecum  published  in  1709  ;  Wheatley  took  it  over 
bodily  in  his  work  on  the  Prayer  Book  ;  and  when 
in  1763  Burns  incorporated  the  new  tradition  in  his 
"Ecclesiastical  Law,"  it  became  the  recognised 
common-place  of  lawyers  and  liturgiologists. 

A  curious  freak  of  fortune  caused  Strype  to  make 
another  of  his  blunders  just  at  the  time  when 
Nicholls  had  set  the  "  Cosin "  Notes  before  the 
public  eye.  Certain  draft  "Ordinances"  were  drawn 
up  in  1565,  but  were  endorsed  by  Cecil  as  "  not 
authorised  or  published,"  although  they  were  the 
basis  of  the  Statutory  Advertisements  which  were 
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both  authorised  and  published  the  next  year  and  en 
forced  by  the  Courts  (see  below,  pp.  281-6).  Bishop 
Sparrow  in  his  Collection  (published  1661)  had  re 
printed  the  Advertisements  of  1566  under  the  false 
date  of  1564.  Consequently  Strype  confusing  the 
"  Ordinances  "  with  the  "  Advertisements  "  at  one 
time*  thought  that  the  latter  lacked  authority. 
Here,  then,  are  the  materials  from  which  the  Ritua 
listic  reading  of  the  law  of  Ornaments  was  con 
structed  : — (a)  the  new  idea  that  the  Elizabethan 
Act  ordered  the  minister  to  wear  the  Vestments  ; 
and  (b)  the  belief  that  the  Advertisements  were  not 
Statutory.  Both  of  them  mistakes,  and  both  of 
them  introduced  for  the  first  time  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  that  time,  indeed, 
these  errors  did  no  great  harm.  The  soundly 
Protestant  (when  not  Deistical)  clergy  of  the 
Georgian  period  had  no  hankering  after  Vestments, 
and  they  were  content  to  regard  the  fancied  "  law  " 
as  "  obsolete."  But  when  Ritualism  arose,  this 
error  of  fact  and  law  did  incalculable  harm.  The 
Ritualists  appeared  to  be  strict  "  rubricians,"  and  to 
be  desirous  of  restoring  the  observance  of  a  Statu 
tory  though  universally  neglected  law.  Both  sides 
in  the  ritual  cases  took  for  granted  that  Elizabeth's 
Statute  had  legalised  the  ritual  use  of  the  old  Orna 
ments.  Both  sides  took  for  granted  that  the  "  tak 
ing  of  other  order  "  required  the  issue  of  a  formal 
document.  The  difference  was  that  the  Protestants 
held  that  the  Advertisements  were  the  "  other 

"Lord  Selborne  analyses  Strype's  testimony  and  concludes  that 
"he  ascribes  all  that  was  done,  as  distinctly  as  possible,  to  the 
Queen."  (Notes,  p.  15  ;  compare  Strype's  Life  of  Packer,  I.  427.) 
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order,"  while  the  Ritualists  denied  their  Statutory 
authority.  The  Privy  Council  happily  decided  for 
the  Statutory  character  of  the  Advertisements,  and 
therefore  condemned  the  Vestments.  Naturally  na 
enquiry  was  made  by  the  judges  into  assumptions 
which  were  submitted  to  the*n  as  common  ground 
by  both  the  rival  litigants.  But  it  will  be  our  duty 
to  examine  those  assumptions  in  the  light  of  the 
contemporary  evidence  now  known,  although  they 
have  never  been  examined  before  any  Court. 


CHAPTEK  X. 

The   Elizabethan   Act   of  Uniformity,    1559. 

THE  Elizabethan  Act  of  Uniformity  re-established 
our  doctrinal  Keformation  just  as  the  Supremacy 
Act  restored  our  freedom  from  the  political  inter 
ference  of  the  Pope,  and  from  the  domestic  tyranny 
of  the  clergy.  It  is  the  only  Act  of  Parliament 
that  has  been  also  enacted  by  Convocation,  as  it  was 
on  20th  December,  1661.  It  is  the  first  item  in  our 
present  Prayer  Book,  though  constantly  suppressed 
by  the  privileged  printers ;  and  it  still  remains  the 
governing  law  of  "  this  Church  and  Realm  "  (and 
indeed  of  the  Prayer  Book  too)  concerning  the 
"  Ornaments  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Ministers 
thereof."  Its  exact  meaning  must  therefore  be 
ascertained,  if  we  are  to  understand  what  is  the 
ritual  standard  of  our  Reformed  Church. 

The  first  section  of  the  Act  recites  that  "  at  the 
death  of  "  Edward  VI.  "  there  remained  one  uniform 
order  of  Common  Service.  ...  set  forth  in  one  Book 
intituled  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  dc. 
authorised  by "  the  Second  Act  of  Uniformity, 
1552  (5  and  6  Edward  VI.,  cap.  1),  "  the  which  was 
repealed  and  taken  away  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  late  Sovereign 
Lady  Queen  Mary,  to  the  great  decay  of  the  due 
honour  of  God,  and  discomfort  to  the  Professors  of 
the  Truth  of  Christ's  Religion."  The  second  section 
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enacts  that  Mary's  "  said  Statute  of  Eepeal,  and 
everything  therein  contained,  only  concerning  the 
said  Book  and  the  Service,  Administration  of  the 
Sacraments,  Eites,  and  Ceremonies  contained  or 
appointed  in  or  by  the  said  Book,  shall  be  void  and 
of  none  effect  from  and  after "  June  24th,  1559  ; 
and  that  the  "  said  Book  "  "  with  the  Alterations 
and  Additions  therein  added  and  appointed  by  this 
Statute  "  shall  be  restored  in  "full  force  and  effect" 
from  the  same  date,  "  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  next  coming,"  that  is,  June 
24th,  1559.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Book 
particularised  with  such  care  is  the  Second  Prayer 
Book,  and  that  Elizabeth's  repeal  of  Mary's  Statute 
of  Kepeal  "  only  concerning  the  said  Book  "  had  in 
law  the  effect  of  replacing  on  the  Statute  Book 
Edward's  Second  Act  of  Uniformity,  5  and  6 
Edward  VI.,  cap.  1.  Until  the  year  1889,  the 
repeal  of  a  repeal  reinstated  the  original  law  as  an 
effective  statute ;  in  that  year  this  old  rule  was 
abrogated,  but  only  in  regard  to  Acts  "  after  the 
year  1850"  (52  and  53  Viet.  cap.  63,  sec.  11,  no.  1). 
This,  of  course,  did  not  affect  the  Acts  of  Uniformity, 
so  that  one  may  see  the  Second  Act  of  Uniformity 
as  a  Statute  in  "full  force  and  effect  "  still  standing 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Statutes  Revised.*  This 
restoration  of  the  Act  of  1552  is  one  of  the  many 

*  The  5  &  6  Edward  VI.,  cap.  1,  has  probably  been  re-affirmed 
by  Parliament  more  often  than  any  other  Statute.  It  was  re- 
enacted  by  the  Elizabethan  Act  of  Uniformity,  1559 ;  re-enacted 
bodily,  and  also  confirmed  by  Charles  II.  's  Act  of  1662 ;  and,  with 
similar  Statutes,  it  is  ratified  by  the  Act  for  the  Security  of  the 
Church  of  England,  1706  ;  by  the  Union  with  Scotland,  1707  ; 
and  by  the  Union  with  Ireland,  1800. 
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material  facts  concealed  in  the  Report  of  the  "  Five 
Bishops  "  who  were  appointed  in  February,  1907, 
as  a  Sub-committee  of  the  Canterbury  Upper 
House  "  to  drawr  up  a  Historical  Memorandum  on 
the  *  Ornaments  of  the  Church  and  its  Ministers.' ' 
The  third  section  of  Elizabeth's  Act  specifies 
what  the  only  lawful  alterations  and  additions  in 
the  Second  Prayer  Book  were  to  be.  It  orders  that 
all  ministers  "  shall  from  and  after  the  Feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  next  coming,  be 
bounden  to  say  and  use  the  Mattens,  Evensong, 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  .  .  .  and  all  their 
common  and  open  prayer  in  such  order  and  form  as 
is  mentioned  in  the  said  Book,  so  authorized  by 
Parliament  in  the  said  fifth  and  sixth  j^ears  of  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth ;  with  one  altera 
tion  or  addition  of  certain  Lessons  to  be  used  on 
every  Sunday  in  the  year,  and  the  form  of  the  Litany 
altered  and  corrected,  and  two  Sentences  only  added 
in  the  delivery  of  the  Sacrament  to  the  Communi 
cants,  and  NONE  OTHEE  OR  OTHERWISE."  It  will  be 
noted  that  there  is  not  one  word  about  altering  the 
Ornaments  Rubric,  and  that  any  such  alteration  is 
peremptorily  forbidden  by  the  last  four  words  of  the 
section.  The  Ornaments  Eubric  of  1552,  then,  was 
re-enacted  in  1559  every  whit  as  much  as  any  other 
part  of  the  Prayer  Book ;  it  was  no  less  truly  re 
established  in  law  than  was  the  very  Communion 
Service  itself,  although  this  truth  is  too  often  con 
cealed  or  eluded.  Consequently,  the  first  sections  of 
Elizabeth's  Act  of  Uniformity  re-enact,  as  the 
vestiarian  standard  to  be  observed  by  all  ministers 
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of  the  Church,  the  Ornaments  Rubric  of  1552, 
which  runs  in  these  terms  :— 

"The  Minister  at  the  time  of  the  Communion,  and  at 
all  other  times  in  his  ministration,  shall  use  neither 
Alb,  Vestment,  nor  Cope  ;  but  being  an  Archbishop  or 
Bishop,  he  shall  have  and  wear  a  rochet ;  and  being  a 
priest  or  deacon,  he  shall  have  and  wear  a  surplice  only." 

The  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  sections  of  the  Act  decree 
penalties  against  those  who  either  refuse  to  use  the 
Prayer  Book  or  who  shall  "  wilfully  or  obstinately 
(standing  in  the  same)  use  any  other  Rite,  Ceremony, 
Order,  Form  or  Manner  of  celebrating  the  Lord's 
Supper.  .  .  .  than  is  mentioned  and  set  forth  in 
the  said  Book."  For  the  first  offence  the  punish 
ment  was  forfeiture  of  a  year's  stipend  to  the  Queen 
and  six  months'  imprisonment  ;  on  conviction  a 
second  time,  a  year's  imprisonment  and  deprivation 
of  all  Spiritual  Promotions  ;  on  the  third  conviction, 
deprivation  of  all  Spiritual  Promotions  and  imprison 
ment  for  life.  These  stringent  penalties  would,  of 
course,  be  incurred  by  those  who  failed  to  observe 
the  directions  of  the  Ornaments  Rubric  of  1552, 

So  far  the  Elizabethan  Act  of  Uniformity  is  per 
fectly  clear ;  but  at  the  end  of  it  there  is  a  proviso 
(section  25)  which  is  not  so  easily  understood.  It  is 
in  these  words  :— 

"  Provided  always  and  be  it  enacted,  That  such  Orna 
ments*  of  the  Church  and  of  the  ministers  thereof,  shall 

*  This  word  requires  some  explanation.  The  primary  meaning 
of  the  Latin  orno  is  not  "  to  adorn,"  but  "to  fit  out  with  neces 
sary  equipments  "  ;  therefore,  the  proper  meaning  of  ornamentum 
is  not  "  a  decoration ,"  but  "  an  implement."  So  that  in  ecclesi 
astical  matters  "  ornament  "  does  not  mean,  as  it  does  in  ordinary 
language,  "  a  decorative  embellishment,"  but  is  confined  to  the 
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be  retained  and  be  in  use,  as  was  in  this  Church  of  England, 
by  authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  until  other  Order  shall 
be  therein  taken  by  the  authority  of  the  Queen's 
Majesty,  with  the  Advice  of  her  Commissioners, 
appointed  and  authorised  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
England,  for  Causes  Ecclesiastical,  or  of  the  Metro 
politan  of  this  Bealm." 

The  first  question  suggested  by  the  proviso  is,  '"'What 
is  meant  by  '  the  authority  of  Parliament,  in  the 
second  year '  of  Edward  VI.  ?  "  Protestants  say 
that  it  means  the  First  Act  of  Uniformity  ; 
Ritualists  are  very  divided  as  to  what  it  does  mean, 
but  the  more  "  advanced  "  are  almost  unanimous 
that  it  does  not  mean  the  First  Act  of  Uniformity 
(2  and  3  Edward  VI.  cap.  1),  which  they  contend 
was  not  passed  until  the  third  year  of  that  King's 
reign. 

No  Court  before  which  the  question  has  come  has 
ever  had  a  doubt  that  the  reference  of  the  Eliza 
bethan  proviso  is  to  the  First  Act  of  Uniformity. 
From  the  Privy  Council  down  to  the  Lambeth 
Opinion  of  the  two  Primates  there  is  a  complete 
consensus  of  judgments  in  favour  of  the  Protestant 
interpretation.  "  Authority  of  Parliament  "  does 
not  mean  mere  sufferance  and  allowance,  it  is  the 
familiar  legal  phrase  to  denote  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
as  a  cursory  glance  at  the  Statutes  will  convince 

articles  which  are  actually  used  in  the  performance  of  Divine  Ser 
vice.  Consequently,  amongst  the  "ornaments"  of  the  Church 
and  the  ministers  thereof,  are  included  the  Prayer  Book,  Bible, 
Lord's  Table,  Font,  and  Surplice  ;  on  the  other  hand,  stained-glass 
windows  and  beautifully  carved  stonework  of  the  fabric  of  the 
Church  are  not  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  word  "ornaments," 
although  they  may  be  very  ornamental. 
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anyone.     The  "  second  year  of  the  Keign  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth" — who  acceded  on  January  28th, 
1547 — ran  from  January  28th,    1548,  to  January 
27th,   1549 ;  the  session   of  Parliament*   at  which 
the  First  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  commenced  on 
November  24th,   1548,  the  Act  being  read  by  the 
Lords  for  the  third  time  on  January  22nd,  1549, 
five  days  before  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward ;  it  is  not  known  when  the  Eoyal 
Assent  was  given.     The  Eitualists  assert  that  it  was 
not   accorded   until   his  "third  year,"   so   that  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  cannot  properly  be  ascribed  to  the 
"second  year."     This  is  mere  conjecture,  and,  as  the 
Privy  Council  said  in  the  case  of  Liddell  v.  Wester- 
ton,  "  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Act 
in  question  received  the  Royal  Assent  in  the  second 
year  of  Edward  the  Sixth.     It  concerned  a  matter 
of  great  urgency  which  had  been  long  under  con 
sideration,  and  was  the  first  Act  of  the  Session  "  (1) 
Even  were  the  conjecture  of  the  Ritualists  a  proved 
fact  instead  of  being  almost  demonstrably  inaccurate, 
it  would  not  affect  the  point  at  issue.     The  date  of 
the  Royal  Assent  to  a  Bill  does  not  necessarily  affect 
the  date  of  the  Act  itself.    Before  1792  the  received 

*  The  Sessions  of  Edward's  First  Parliament  were  : — First,  from 
November  4th  to  December  24th,  1547  ;  second,  from  November 
24th,  1548,  to  March  14th,  1549  ;  third,  from  November  4th,  1549, 
to  February  1st,  3550;  fourth,  from  January  23rd  to  April  15th, 
1552.  There  was  only  one  Session  cf  his  Second  Parliament, 
which  was  held  from  1st  to  31st  March,  1553.  The  printed 
Statutes  of  the  Realm  say  that  the  Second  Session  of  Edward's 
First  Parliament  was  holden  on  the  4th  (not  the  24th)  day  of 
November,  1548;  which  contradicts  the  Lords'  Journal  (I.  355), 
and  the  Commons'  Journal  (I.  4).  Whichever  be  the  correct  date 
our  argument  is  unaffected. 
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rule  in  law  was  "  when  the  commencement  of  an 
Act  was  not  directed  to  be  from  any  particular  time, 
it  took  effect  from  the  first  day  of  the  Session  in 
which  the  Act  was  passed  "  ;  (2)  and  in  the  case  of 
Latless  v.  Holmes  the  court  refused  to  take  notice  of 
the  date  of  the  Eoyal  Assent  to  the  Act,  on  which 
the  case  depended,  saying,  "  We  can  only  know  by 
a  reference  to  the  Statute-Book  when  the  Act  passed ; 
and  by  that  it  appears  to  have  been  passed  on 
October  31st,  the  first  day  of  the  Session."  (3)  The 
Ritualists  urge  that  there  was  a  definite  date  for  the 
commencement  of  the  Act,  for  it  ordered  the 
universal  compulsory  use  of  the  Prayer  Book  from 
June  9th,  1549 ;  but  they  omit  to  mention  that,  though 
this  was  the  date  when  every  minister  was  obliged 
to  use  the  Prayer  Book,  those  who  could  obtain  it 
earlier  were  bound  (as  in  the  Elizabethan  Act)  to 
use  it  three  weeks  after  they  had  "  so  attained  and 
gotten  "  the  Book.  So  that  the  First  Act  of  Uni 
formity  received  the  authority  of  Parliament  five 
days  before  the  expiry  of  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  VI.,  and  that  in  law  its 
authority  dated  from  November  24th,  1548,  not  from 
the  date  (whatever  it  was)  of  the  Eoyal  Assent. 

Even  assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  it  is 
incorrect  to  refer  to  2  and  3  Edward  VI.  cap.  1,  as 
"  the  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,"  nothing  is 
proved  thereby  except  that  the  proviso  is  inaccurate 
in  its  dating  of  the  Act  to  which  it  refers,  for  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  words  in  question  must  have  been 
41  meant  to  mean  "  the  First  Act  of  Uniformity. 
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The  first  session  of  Edward's  first  Parliament  closed 
on  Christmas  Eve,  1547,  more  than  a  month  before 
the  commencement  of  his  "  second  year,"  and  no 
Act  of  this  session  regulated  the  ornaments  of  the 
Church  or  of  the  ministers  thereof.  Consequently 
no  Act  of  that  session  of  Parliament  can  be  intended. 
The  only  meeting  of  "  Parliament  in  the  second  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth"  was  the 
second  Session  of  his  first  Parliament,  which  opened 
on  November  24th,  1548,  and  enacted  in  its  first 
"  chapter  "  the  First  Act  of  Uniformity.  Even  if 
the  Elizabethan  proviso  does  make  a  slip  in  the  way 
it  describes  the  Act  of  1549,  there  can  be  no  reason 
able  doubt  that  it  intends  to  refer  to  that  Act. 
Neither  in  law,  nor  in  common  sense  and  justice 
does  an  error  of  description  invalidate  a  reference. 
Acts  of  Parliament  sometimes  do  err  in  their  desig 
nation  of  other  Acts,  without  prejudice  to  the  force 
of  their  own  enactments. 

For  example  the  Act  2  and  3  Philip  and  Mary 
cap.  12  refers  to  5  and  6  Edward  VI.  cap.  6,  as  a 
"Statute  made  in  the  fifth  year"  of  Edward  VI., 
which  it  was  not.  The  13  Elizabeth  cap.  25  sec.  1 
affirms  that : — 

"At  a  Session  of  Parliament  by  Prorogation  holden 
at  Westminster  the  Three  and  Twentieth  day  of  January 
in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  late  Sovereign  Lord, 
King  Edward  VI.,  one  Act  was  then  and  there  made." 

Yet  no  Act  at  all  was  "  then  and  there  made." 
Nevertheless  as  the  reference  is  plainly  to  the  Statute 
5  and  6  Edward  VI.,  cap.  14,  it  held  good  in  law. 
In  both  these  cases  the  language  of  the  Statute  is 
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dictated  by  the  old  principle  that  Acts  date  from  the 
first  day  of  the  Session  at  which  they  were  passed, 
as  if  "  then  and  there  made."  (4) 

Contemporary  documents  of  authority  show  that 
"  the  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of 
the  Keign  of  King  Edward  VI,"  means  the  First 
Act  of  Uniformity.  The  little  King  in  his  diary 
entered  up  under  his  second  year  that  "  A  Parlia 
ment  was  called  when  a  uniform  order  of  prayer 
was  instituted."  (5)  In  a  paper  of  reasons  against 
"altars"  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  Ee- 
formers  in  1559,  they  refer  to  the  First  Prayer  Book 
as  "  set  forth  anno  2d.  Edw.  6."  (6) 

In  1552  the  Second  Act  of  Uniformity — which 
was  enacted  by  the  same  Parliament  that  enacted  the 
First — refers  to  its  predecessor  as  ''made  in  the 
second  year  of  the  King's  Majesty's  reign  (5  and  6 
Edward  VI.,  cap.  1,  sec.  5).  In  1566  the  "  Act  for 
declaring  the  Manner  of  Making  and  Consecrating 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  this  realm  to  be  good 
and  perfect"  speaks  of 

"  Several  Acts  and  Statutes  made  in  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  the  reign  of  the  said 
late  King  Edward  for  the  authorizing  and  allowing  of  the 
said  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  (8  Eliz.  cap.  1,  sec.  l). 

As  the  First  Act  of  Uniformity  was  the  very  first 
statute  dealing  with  the  Prayer  Book,  it  must  be 
what  is  here  described  as  "made  in  the  second  year" 
of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI. 

Parallel  passages  in  the  Acts  of  the  time  are 
very  frequent.  Thus  o  and  4  Edward  VI.  cap.  14  says 
that  Lord  Seymour  was  attainted  "  by  authority  of 
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Parliament  holden  at  Westminster  in  the  second 
year  of  your  most  noble  reign,"  but  this  Act  of 
Attainder  was  passed  on  March  4th,  1549,  in  the 
third  year  of  Edward  ;  the  Parliament  is  described  as 
"  holden  in  the  second  year,"  because  its  session 
commenced  then.  The  Act  1  Mary  I.,  Sess.  iii.,  cap. 
10,  sec.  1,  relates  how  "  an  Act  was  made  and  ordained 
by  the  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  same  second 
year  "  of  Edward  VI.,  but  the  Act  in  question  was 
the  55th  "  chapter  "  of  "  2  and  3  Edward  VI.,"  while 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  the  very  first  chapter  of 
the  same  session.  In  the  very  same  Parliament 
of  Elizabeth,  at  which  her  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
enacted,  we  find  it  stated  that  "  In  the  Parliament 
of  ...  Edward  VI.,  holden  at  Westminster  upon 
prorogation  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  one  Act 
was  made "  (1  Eliz.  cap.  4,  sec.  1)  ;  and  again 
"  the  said  Act  made  in  the  second  year  of  the  said 
King  Edward  the  Sixth."  (1  Eliz.  cap.  9,  sec.  10.) 
The  Acts  referred  to  are  respectively  2  and  3  Ed 
ward  VI.  cap.  21,  and  2  and  3  Edward  VI.  cap.  11. 
Consequently  it  is  as  certain  as  any  fact  well  can  be 
that  the  Act  of  1  Eliz.  cap.  2,  in  referring  to  the 
"  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  VI.  "  refers  to  the  Statute 
2  and  3  Edward  VI.  cap.  1,  the  first  Act  of  Uni 
formity. 

We  have  then  this  as  the  net  result  of  our  inquiry 
into  the  meaning  of  the  Elizabethan  Act  of  Uni 
formity  : — It  restored  under  very  stringent  penalties 
the  Second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  with  but 
three  alterations,  namely,  the  Lectionary  for  Sun- 
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days,  the  correction  of  the  Litany,  and  the  addition 
of  what  are  now  the  first  sentences  in  the  delivery 
of  the  Sacrament  to  the  Communicants.  Any  other 
alteration  of  the  Statutory  Prayer  Book  of  1552 
was  expressly  forbidden.  A  later  proviso  ordered  the 
ornaments  of  the  First  Prayer  Book  temporarily  to 
be  "  retained  and  be  in  use  "  until  the  Queen  with 
specified  "  advice  "  should  "  take  other  order  "  con 
cerning  them.  We  have  to  discuss  the  meaning  of 
each  phrase. 

I.— "BE  IN  USE." 

The  Ritual  suits  came  before  the  courts  about 
forty  years  ago,  when  inquiry  into  the  History  of  the 
Elizabethan  Settlement  was  in  its  infancy.  No  one 
then  knew  what  we  know  now,  viz.,  that  under  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  of  1559,  the  standard  of  ornaments 
set  by  the  First  Prayer  Book  was  never  followed  by 
anyone,  and  that  the  contrary  standard  of  the 
Second  Prayer  Book  was  enforced  by  all  the  ecclesias 
tical  authorities  from  the  Queen  downwards.*  In 
consequence  of  this  lack  of  knowledge,  both  sides,  as 
before  remarked,  assumed  as  common  ground  that 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  did  restore  the  Ornaments  of 
1549.  It  is  only  due  to  the  much-defamed  Privy 
Council  to  add  that  it  did  make  a  remark,  which,  if 
properly  followed  up,  would  have  elicited  the  whole 
truth.  In  the  case  of  Hebbert  v.  Purchas,  Lord 
Hatherley  delivering  judgment  on  February  23rd, 
1871,  said:- 

*  With  the  exception  of  her  Majesty's  "fancy  services,"  which 
generally  were  in  places  not  under  the  Act,  and  invariably  disobeyed 
the  First  Prayer  Book  as  flatly  as  the  Second. 
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"  The  Riibric  had  directed  the  Minister  to  '  use  at  the 
time  of  the  Communion,  and  at  all  other  times  of  his 
ministration,'  the  ornaments  in  question.  The  Statute 
of  Elizabeth  did  not  direct  such  use,  nor  refer  to  any 
special  times  of  ministration,  but  it  ordered  simply  the 
retaining  of  the  ornaments  till  further  order  made  by  the 
Queen."  (7) 

Although  the  Privy  Council  afterwards  reasoned  on 
the  assumption  that  the  words  did  mean  ritual  use,  it 
argues  no  disrespect  for  that  tribunal  to  examine 
whether  its  assumption  is  correct.  We  are  now  in 
possession  of  information  which  never  was  before 
the  Court,  we  are  discussing  a  question  that  never 
was  discussed  before  the  Court  or  judicially  decided 
by  it,  being  taken  for  granted  by  both  sides  in  the  case. 
It  may  indeed  be  thought  a  matter  of  little  except 
antiquarian  interest  whether  the  Act  of  Elizabeth 
did  or  did  not  revive  the  ceremonial  use  of  the  Orna 
ments  of  the  First  Prayer  Book,  seeing  that  even  if  it 
was  so,  this  temporary  arrangement  was  reversed  by 
the  Advertisements  in  1566.  It  does  not  appear 
very  important  what  was  the  ritual  standard  for 
those  few  years.  Nevertheless,  even  " antiquarian" 
accuracy  is  desirable,  and  it  is  really  of  moment  to  de 
cide  whether  the  English  Reformation  did  or  did 
not — even  for  the  short  space  of  seven  years — return 
to  a  discarded  compromise  with  semi-Popish  ritual. 
Moreover,  from  the  strictly  legal  standpoint,  it  is 
obviously  an  enormous  gain  to  be  able  to  show  that 
the  ritual  standard  of  1552  was  re-established  from 
the  first  moment  of  the  Elizabethan  Settlement  of 
1559. 

It  must  be  understood  that  "  Ornaments  of  the 
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Church  and  of  the  Ministers  thereof,"  are  (and 
always  have  been)  the  property  of  the  parish,  their 
lawful  custodians  being  the  Churchwardens.  When 
the  Boyal  Supremacy  was  established  at  the  Refor 
mation,  the  Crown  frequently  confiscated  ornaments 
of  Churches,  some  of  which,  for  instance  the  Vest 
ments  and  Communion-plate,  were  very  valuable. 
It  happened  often,  too,  that  private  individuals  would 
"  confiscate,"  or  to  put  it  more  plainly  "embezzle  " 
this  costly  property,  when  a  change  in  the  religious 
laws  made  certain  ornaments  unlawful.  Sometimes 
the  old  Mass-priests  would  either  hide  their  treasured 
mediaeval  ornaments,  or  fly  the  country  with  them. 
The  state  of  affairs  may  be  guessed  when  we  see  the 
Commissions  which  Edward  VI.  had  to  issue  in 
1552,  when  the  Second  Prayer  Book  was  superseding 
the  First,  a  far  smaller  change  than  when  the  Second 
Prayer  Book,  under  Elizabeth,  was  superseding  the 
Mass  Book.  King  Edward  issued  a  Commission  for 
the  seizure  of  Church  Goods  : 

"  To  take  and  receive  a  due  full  and  just  view  of  all 
goods,  plate,  jewels,  bells  and  ornaments  of  every  Church 
and  Chapel,  in  whose  hands  soever  the  same  be,  belong 
ing  to,  or  in  any  wise  appertaining  to,  any  of  the  said 
Churches,  Chapels,  Guilds,  Brotherhoods,  or  Fraternities. 
.  .  .  And  to  cause  a  true  just,  and  full  perfect  Invent 
ory  to  be  made  of  the  same,  and  to  compare  the  same 
with  the  best  of  the  former  inventories  heretofore  made 
and  remaining  with  the  said  Churchwardens,  or  such 
other  as  then  had  the  same  in  charge.  And  for  the  de 
faults  and  wants,  if  any  shall  be,  of  the  said  plate,  &c., 
.  to  make  diligent  enquiry  ...  to  know 
by  whose  default  hath  been  removed,  embezzled, 
alienated,  or  diminished.  And  also  in  whose  possession 
the  same  things  or  any  part  thereof  so  spoiled,  removed, 
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or  embezzled,  or  diminished  do  remain,  or  to  whose  use 
the  money  and  profit  thereof  is  made  or  come.  (8) 

Another  Commission  directed  the  Commissioners  : 

"  To  collect  ...  all  and  singular  such  .  .  . 
certificates  in  writing  which  are  or  ought  to  be  returned. 
To  collect  ...  all  and  singular  ready 
money,  plate,  and  jewels  .  .  .  causing  the  ready 
money  to  be  delivered  by  indenture  to  our  use  . 
and  causing  the  said  plate  and  jewels  to  be  delivered  like 
wise  by  indenture  to  our  use.  .  .  .  And  to  the  intent 
that  the  said  Churches  may  be  furnished  of  convenient 
and  comely  things  meet  for  the  administration  of  the 
Holy  Communion  in  the  same  We  give  unto  you  .  .  . 
full  power  and  authority  to  leave  out  of  the  said  plate, 
for  the  same  purpose  and  to  the  same  use  .  .  .  one 
or  two  chalices  .  .  .  and  after  the  honest  and  comely 
furniture  of  covering  for  the  Communion  Table,  and  sur 
plice  or  surplices  for  the  minister  ...  to  distribute 

.  freely  to  the  poor  people  .  .  .  the  residue 
of  the  linen,  ornaments,  and  implements  of  the  said 
Churches.  .  .  .  And  We  give  you  full  power  and 
authority  to  sell  to  our  use,  all  and  singular 

Copes,   Vestments,    Altar-cloths,   and    other  Ornaments 
remaining   or   being  within    any  of  the  said  Churches. 

.  The  money  coming  of  which  sales  shall  come 
and  be  brought  into  our  use.  .  .  .  And  if  it  shall 
appear  unto  you  that  any  of  the  goods  ...  or  orna 
ments  of  the  said  Churches  and  Chapels  have  been  at 
any  time  heretofore  sold,  embezzled,  withdrawn,  or  con 
cealed  by  the  Deans,  Provosts,  Churchwardens,  Ministers, 
Parishioners,  or  any  other  person  or  persons,  and  the 
just  prices  or  profits  thereof  not  employed  or  converted 
to  the  godly  and  lawful  uses  of  the  Churches  or  Chapels, 
then  We  give  unto  you  .  .  .  full  power  ...  to 
cause  .  .  ."  (9)  the  offending  parties  to  make  restitu 
tion. 

They  are  further  directed  : 

11  To  make  collection  to  our  use  of  the  said  ready  money, 
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plate,  and  jewels,  and  make  sale  to  our  use  of  the  said 
Copes,  Vestments,  and  Ornaments  of  silk  without  gold, 
satin  of  Bruges,  dornix,  worsted,  saye,  and  of  other 
things  appointed  to  be  sold  as  is  before  declared,  and  to 
leave  in  every  Church  and  Chapel  such  chalice  or  chalices, 
and  such  linen  furniture  for  the  said  Churches  and 
Chapels  as  is  before  appointed."  (10) 

The  Commission  in  London  was  instructed  to 
enquire  in  reference  to  the  embezzled  goods  : 

"  In  whose  possession  the  same  things,  or  any  part 
thereof,  so  spoiled,  removed,  embezzled,  or  diminished, 
do  remain,  or  to  whose  use  the  money  and  profit  thereof 
is  made  or  is  come." 

They  were  also  to  cause  to  be  called  before  them  all 
persons  : 

"  By  whom  any  the  said  goods,  &c.  .  .  .  have 
been  alienated,  or  to  whose  hand  or  use  any  of  the  same, 
or  profits  for  the  same,  hath  grown.  And  ...  to 
bring  in  to  their,  the  said  Commissioners',  hands,  to  our 
use,  the  said  plate,  &c."  (11) 

The  above  extracts  illustrate  several  meanings  of 
the  word  "  use."  Of  course,  it  is  not  pretended 
that  they  can  supply  evidence  of  what  was  done  in 
1559  ;  the  point  in  view  is  to  illustrate  the  mean 
ings  of  the  word  "  use  "  in  the  proviso  of  the  Eliza 
bethan  Act.  No  better  illustration  than  these  Com 
missions  could  well  be  chosen,  for  they  were  framed 
to  enforce,  in  1552,  that  very  Second  Prayer  Book 
which  Elizabeth  restored  in  1559.  The  Injunctions 
administered  under  them  were  largely  identical  with 
those  enforced  in  1559,  and  both  in  1552  and  in  1559 
the  country  was  divided  into  six  districts,  with 
separate  Commissions  for  the  two  Universities. 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  "  use  "  can  only  signify 
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the  employment  of  an  article  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  designed,  as  for  example, 
when  we  read  above  that  certain  Communion  plate 
was  to  be  "  left  out  for  the  same  purpose  and  to  the 
same  use,"  namely,  "  for  the  administration  of  the 
Holy  Communion."  Nevertheless,  even  to-day  we 
speak  of  things  being  "  in  use,"  when  they  are 
utilised  for  purposes  different  from  those  for  which 
they  were  first  made.  The  vestments  cut  up  and 
formed  into  "  honest  and  comely  furniture  of  cover 
ing  for  the  Communion  Table  "  certainly  "  were  in 
use,"  although  not  worn  by  the  minister  at  the  time 
of  service. 

Another  meaning  of  the  term  is  "  monetary  gain," 
"  profit,"  or  "  advantage."  The  Commissioners  were 
to  make  "  sale  to  the  King's  use ''  of  the  old  vest 
ments,  and  the  proceeds  were  to  be  "  brought  into 
the  King's  use."  In  this  case  "  use "  evidently 
means  monetary  profit  or  gain.  Persons  answer 
able  for  the  custody  of  the  goods  were  bound  at  law 
to  produce  them  or  the  cash  realised  by  their  sale, 
unless  they  could  plead — what  was  full  quittance  in 
law — that  the  money  had  been  expended  upon  the 
''godly  and  lawful  uses  of  the  Church."  So  that 
ornaments  and  other  goods  "  were  in  use "  still, 
even  if  got  rid  of  by  sale,  provided  only  that  the 
monies  received  for  them  were,  at  the  proper  time, 
available  "  to  the  use  of"  the  Crown,  or  had  been 
applied  to  the  lawful  expenses  of  the  parish. 

To  a  lawyer  yet  another  meaning  of  "  use  "  will 
be  familiar,  to  wit,  that  of  a  trust  under  which  pro 
perty  is  held  by  one  person  for  the  profit  and  benefit 
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of  another.  Tomlin's  Law  Dictionary,  under  the 
word  "  Use,"  says  : — 

"  Uses  and  trusts  are,  in  their  original,  of  a  nature 
very  similar,  or  rather,  exactly  the  same." 

In  1536  the  great  "  Statute  of  Uses,"  27  Henry 
VIII.,  cap.  10,  was  passed,  which  regulated  for 
about  three  centuries  these  trusteeships,  under  the 
name  of  "uses."  It  is,  therefore,  a  legitimate  con 
struction  to  say  that  the  "be  in  use  "  of  the  Act  of 
1559  simply  reimposes  upon  the  Churchwardens 
their  trustee-ownership  of,  and  fiduciary  responsibility 
for,  the  discarded  ornaments  of  1549,  which,  though 
illegal  for  ritual  use,  were  still  the  property  of  the 
parishes,  and  often  of  considerable  value. 

This  sense  of  the  term  justifies  the  Privy  Council's 
statement  in  Hebbert  v.  Purchas :  the  ornaments 
were  to  "be  retained  and  be  in  use,"  that  is,  to  be 
retained  and  remain  in  the  custody  of  their  lawful 
guardians,  the  Churchwardens  or  other  responsible 
officials. 

It  has  now  been  shown  that  there  are  several 
senses  of  the  term  "  be  in  use,"  as  well  as  that  of 
ritual  use  by  the  ministers,  which  ritual  use  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  Second  Prayer  Book 
restored  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  The  "  several 
senses  "  do  not  by  any  means  exclude  one  another, 
for  they  are  rather  "  complementaries  "  than  "  con 
tradictories."  We  may  thus  paraphrase  the  law 
of  ornaments  as  laid  down  in  the  Elizabethan  Act 
of  Uniformity  : — 

"  All  ministers  at  all  services  shall  use  the  Second 
Prayer  Book,  and  obey  its  ritual  law,  under  penalties 
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amounting  to  deprivation  of  all  preferment,  and  imprison 
ment  for  life  on  the  third  conviction."  (Section  1 — 6.) 
"  Provided  that  the  discarded  Ornaments  of  the  First 
Prayer  Book  shall  be  retained  by  their  legitimate  cus 
todians,  the  Churchwardens  and  others,  and  by  them  be 
kept,  according  to  Common  Law,  in  lawful  trust  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  their  owners,  the  Parishioners.  The 
said  custodians  having  full  power  to  utilise  the  said  Orna 
ments  for  any  ecclesiastical  purpose  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Second  Prayer  Book ;  to  sell  them  and  apply  the 
money  to  the  lawful  expenses  of  the  parish  ;  to  surrender 
them  or  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  to  the  representative 
Commissioners  of  the  Crown  ;  or  to  render  account  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  money  to  the  same  Commis 
sioners."  (Section  25.) 

There  are  thus  two  conflicting  views  as  to  the 
meaning  of  "be  in  use  "  ;  the  theory  that  the  words 
prescribe  a  ritual  "  use  "  by  the  ministers  in  divine 
service,  and  the  theory  advocated  here  that  they 
retain  a  fiduciary  "  use  "  and  utilitarian  employment 
by  the  Church  officers  "  until "  the  Crown  dis 
charged  the  Churchwardens  from  their  trust  in 
respect  of  the  superfluous  ornaments  of  1549,  now 
explicitly  forbidden  by  name,  or  expunged  from 
mention  in  the  Rubrics  of  the  Eevised  Liturgy  of 
1552-9.  It  remains  yet  to  test  these  theories,  and 
ascertain  which  of  them  is  consistent  with  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

The  usual  interpretation  of  the  proviso  as  an  order 
to  wear  the  vestments*  does  not  agree  with  the 
phraseology  used  in  parallel  official  documents  of  the 

*  For  the  sake  of  brevity  the  "Ornaments  of  the  Minister" 
alone  are  taken  at  this  juncture.  The  argument  could  be 
strengthened  by  including  the  "  Ornaments  of  the  Church,"  such 
as  chrismatories,  corporases,  cruets,  and  vessels  for  the  reserved 
Sacrament. 
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Reformation  era.  In  no  case  do  they  order  ritual 
use  by  the  words  "be  in  use ;  "  their  terms  are 
always  clear  and  unambiguous.  Upon  reflection  it 
does  appear  unreasonable  to  think  that  ritual  use 
was  ordered  by  a  proviso  which  abstained  from  men 
tioning  the  minister  and  the  time  of  ministration,  as 
well  as  ritual  use  itself.  And  this  threefold  silence 
was  eloquent,  for  all  contemporary  orders  for  ritual 
use  are  explicit  enough. 

The  old  Sarum  and  other  Eoman  Rubrics  were 
generally  historical  rather  than  imperative.  They 
say,  for  instance,  "  The  vestments  of  a  priest  for 
Mass  are  amice,  alb,  girdle,  stole,  maniple  and 
chasuble  "  ;  "the  cope  is  used  in  processions  "  ;  "  the 
ministers  wear  albs  and  amices,"  &c.  The  Rubrics 
of  the  First  Prayer  Book  said  that  "  at  the  time 
appointed  for  the  ministration  of  the  Holy  Com 
munion,  the  priest  .  .  .  shall  put  upon  him  the 
vesture  appointed  for  that  ministration  . 
And  where  there  be  many  priests  or  deacons, 
there  so  many  shall  be  ready  to  help  the  priest 
in  the  ministration,  as  shall  be  requisite ;  and 
shall  have  upon  them  the  vestures  appointed 
for  their  ministry  ;  "  "In  the  saying  or  singing  of 
Matins  [&c.]  the  minister  shall  use  a  surplice ;  "  and 
"  Whensoever  the  Bishop  shall  .  .  .  execute 
any  .  .  .  public  ministrations,  he  shall  have 
upon  him,  besides  his  rochet,  a  surplice  or  alb,  and 
a  cope  or  vestment." 

The  directions  of  the  Second  Prayer  Book   were 
most  definitely  laid  down  : — 

"  The  Minister  at  the  time  of  the  Communion,  and  at 
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all  other  times  in  his  ministration,  shall  use  neither  alb, 
vestment,  nor  cope  ;  but  being  an  Archbishop  or  Bishop, 
he  shall  have  and  wear  a  rochet ;  and  being  a  Priest  or 
Deacon,  he  shall  have  and  wear  a  surplice  only." 

The  Koyal  Injunctions  of  1559  say  that  "  all  Arch 
bishops  and  Bishops,  and  all  other  that  be  called  or 
admitted  to  preaching  or  ministry  of  the  Sacraments 
.  shall  use  and  wear  such  seemly  habits,"  &c. 
The  Advertisements  of  1566  order  that  "  every 
minister  in  saying  any  public  prayers  .  .  .  shall 
wear  a  comely  surplice  with  sleeves."  (12) 

In  the  Subsidy  Acts  of  the  middle  of  the  six 
teenth  century  (1548 — 1563),  we  find  as  a  regular 
formula  the  following  exemption  of  Church  property 
from  taxation  : — 

"  Except  and  always  foreprized  from  the  charge  and 
assessment  of  this  subsidy,  all  goods,  chattels,  jewels, 
and  ornaments  of  Churches  and  Chapels,  which  have 
been  ordained  and  used  in  Churches  and  Chapels  for 
the  honour  and  service  of  Almighty  God  "  (2  and  3  Edward 
VI.,  cap.  36,  sec.  1  ;  2  and  3  Philip  and  Mary,  cap.  23, 
sec.  2 ;  4  and  5  P.  and  M.,  cap.  11,  sec.  5  ;  1  Eliz.,  cap. 
21,  sec.  5  ;  5  Eliz.,  cap.  31,  sec.  6.) 

The  above  language  should  be  compared  with  the 
"  be  in  use  "  of  the  proviso,  for  it  goes  very  far  to 
prove  that  when  it  was  intended  to  designate  the 
ritual  use  of  ornaments,  it  was  the  custom  to  say 
explicitly  that  the  minister  in  conducting  service 
should  "  put  on  him,"  "have  upon  him,"  "  have  and 
wear,"  "use,"  "use  and  wear,"  or  "wear"  the 
specified  ornaments.  It  is  very  unlike  the  draughts 
manship  of  Tudor  lawyers  to  leave  out  the  customary 
and  unambiguous  mention  of  the  minister,  the  time 
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of  service,  and  ritual  use,  if  indeed  they  really  intended 
by  the  proviso  to  bring  back  the  ceremonial  employ 
ment  of  the  Ornaments  of  1549.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  in  accordance  with  ordinary  language  to 
speak  of  things  which  are  being  utilised  for  any  pur 
pose  as  "  being  in  use ;  "  and  it  is  in  harmony  with 
the  legal  use  of  language  to  say  that  property  held 
in  responsible  trusteeship  is  "in  use."  It  may  be 
added — what  appears  to  be  decisive  against  the 
prevalent  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  proviso — that 
the  unauthorised  note  which  was  illegally  substituted 
for  the  Rubric  of  1552  in  the  printed  Books  of 
1559  (a  matter  which  will  be  discussed  fully  in  the 
next  chapter)  found  it  necessary  to  depart  from  the 
language  of  the  proviso,  and  to  adopt  plain  directions 
that  the  "Minister  "  was  to  "  use  "  the  ornaments 
"  in  the  Church"  at  the  "times  in  his  ministra 
tion  " — although  no  corresponding  terms  occur  in 
the  proviso  which  it  professed  to  follow. 

The  first  historical  evidence  relating  to  the  inter 
pretation  of  this  proviso,  is  that  Sandys,  one  of 
the  chief  Reformers,  who  became  successively  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Archbishop  of 
York,  wrote  to  his  friend  Parker,  the  first  Elizabethan 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  only  two  days  after  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  that  is,  on  April  30th, 
1559: 

"  The  Parliament  drawefch  towards  an  end.  The  last 
Book  of  service  is  gone  through  with  a  proviso  to  retain 
the  ornaments  which  were  used  in  the  first  and  second 
year  of  King  Edward,  until  it  please  the  Queen  to  take 
other  order  for  them.  Our  gloss  upon  this  text  is  that 
we  shall  not  be  forced  to  use  them,  but  that  others  in  the 
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meantime  shall  not  convey  them  away,  but  that  they 
may  remain  for  the  Queen."  (13) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Sandys  is  verbally  inaccurate 
in  his  quotation  of  the  proviso,  which  is  only  natural 
when  we  remember  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he 
could  have  seen  the  Act  so  soon,  but  his  interpreta 
tion  of  it  is  just  that  for  which  we  contend. 
The  clergy  were  not  bound  to  use  them,  but 
others,  whether  Popish  priests,  peculating  Church 
wardens  or  other  "  snappers-up  of  unconsidered 
trifles,"  were  not  to  make  away  with  the  ornaments 
whose  ritual  use  had  become  illegal  by  the  new  Act. 

The  simplest  test  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  Act 
is  to  view  in  one  connected  whole  its  provisions  con 
cerning  the  "  ornaments  of  the  minister,"  bearing 
in  mind  (a)  that  the  third  section  of  Elizabeth's 
Statute  re-enacted  the  Kubric  of  1552  ;  (6)  that  the 
alb,  vestment  and  cope  all  were  "in  the  Church  of 
England  by  the  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI."  The  follow 
ing,  then,  is  the  complete  enactment,  read  continu 
ously,  of  the  Third  Act  of  Uniformity  (1559)  in  regard 
to  these  vestments  : — 

Sec.  3. —  "  The  Minister  at  the  time  of  the  Communion 
and  at  all  other  times  in  his  ministration,  shall  use  neither 
alb,  vestment,  nor  cope;  but  being  an  Archbishop  or 
Bishop,  he  shall  have  and  wear  a  rochet ;  and  being  a 
Priest  or  Deacon,  shall  have  and  wear  a  surplice  only." 

Sec,  4 — 6. — "If  any  .  .  .  minister  .  .  .  shall 
wilfully  .  .  .  use  any  other  rite,  ceremony,  order, 
form,  or  manner  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper  .  .  . 
or  other  open  prayers  .  .  .  and  shall  be  thereof  law 
fully  convicted  .  .  .  (he)  shall  lose  and  forfeit  to 
the "  Crown  a  year's  income  from  his  benefices,  "  and 
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also  suffer  imprisonment  by  the  space  of  six  months, 
without  bail  or  mainprize."  On  the  second  conviction, 
imprisonment  for  a  year,  and  deprivation  from  all  spiritual 
promotions.  On  the  third  conviction  he  "  shall  be  deprived 
ipso  facto  of  all  his  spiritual  promotions,  and  also  shall 
suffer  imprisonment  during  his  life." 

Sec.  25. — "  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that 
all  albes,  vestments,  and  copes  shall  be  retained  and  be  in 
use  until  other  order  shall  be  therein  taken  by  the 
Authority  of  the  Queen's  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  her 
Commissioners,  appointed  and  authorized  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  England,  for  causes  Ecclesiastical,  or  of  the 
Metropolitan  of  this  Eealm." 

The  moment  that  we  see  the  whole  enactment 
continuously,  we  perceive  that  there  is  no  contra 
diction  between  the  proviso  and  the  earlier  sections. 
The  earlier  sections  forbid  the  minister  to  wear  the 
alb,  vestment,  or  cope  ;  the  proviso  enacts  that  these 
dresses  "  shall  be  retained  and  be  in  use."  The 
rubric  governs  ministers  apparel  in  their  times  of 
ministration  ;  the  proviso  says  nothing  at  all  about 
ministers  or  services,  but  is  concerned  solely  with 
the  retention  in  trust  of  the  ornaments  "  until  other 
order  "  by  authority  of  the  Queen. 

Again,  in  the  received  theory,  there  is  this  funda 
mental  fallacy :  it  omits  to  notice  that  the  words  in 
question  occur,  not  in  the  main  enacting  clauses, bat 
in  a  proviso.  Delivering  judgment  in  the  Bannister 
case  (Eex  v.  Dibdin,  ex-parte  Thompson  ;  Times, 
December  13th,  1909),  Lord  Justice  Fletcher 
Moulton  said : — 

"  The  fallacy  of  the  proposed  method  of  interpretation 
is  not  f-ar  to  seek.  It  sins  against  the  fundamental  rule 
of  construction  that  a  proviso  must  be  considered  with 
relation  to  the  principal  matter  to  which  it  stands  as  a 
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proviso.  It  treats  it  as  if  it  were  an  independent  en 
acting  clause,  instead  being  dependent  on  the  main  enact 
ment.  The  Courts  have  frequently  pointed  out  this 
fallacy,  and  have  refused  to  be  led  astray  by  arguments 
such  as  those  which  have  been  addressed  to  us,  which 
depend  solely  on  taking  words  absolutely  in  their  strict 
literal  sense,  disregarding  the  fundamental  consideration 
that  they  appear  in  a  proviso." 

In  the  Elizabethan  Statute,  the  "  main  enactment " 
is  to  secure  that  all  ministers  of  the  Church  in  con 
ducting  Divine  Service  shall  use  the  Second  Prayer 
Book,  and  obey  the  standard  of  ritual  set  forth  and 
"  mentioned "  in  that  Book.  This  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  Statute  could  not  be  set  aside  by  a 
mere  proviso,  but  would  require  a  distinct  and  definite 
repealing  enactment  to  reverse  it.  The  proviso  con 
cerning  ornaments  must  be  construed  in  subordina 
tion  to  the  main  purport  of  the  Act  which  is  to 
restore  the  ceremonial  order  of  things  established  by 
the  Second  Act  of  Uniformity.  It  is  hardly  rational 
to  hold  that  a  principal  law  specifying  individuals 
and  penalties,  can  be  overridden  by  a  subsidiary 
proviso  which  specifies  neither. 

The  question  suggests  itself,  "  Admitting  the 
common  interpretation  to  be  true,  how  would  it  have 
been  possible  to  enforce  obedience  to  a  proviso 
which,  unlike  the  earlier  section,  had  no  penal 
ties  attaching  to  it?"  The  only  way  in  which  a 
law  can  be  enforced  is  by  means  of  penalties,  but 
(on  the  common  supposition  that  it  means  ritual 
use)  there  was  no  penalty  upon  those  who  would 
not  obey  the  proviso.  On  the  interpretation  advo 
cated  here,  the  matter  is  quite  simply  explained.  If 
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the  persons  responsible  did  not  retain  the  Ornaments 
in  fiduciary  "  use  "  or  trust,  then  there  was  a  remedy 
always  at  hand  in  Common  Law  and  Equity  against 
any  such  violation  of  trust. 

When  we  enter  more  into  the  law  of  the  Eliza 
bethan  Settlement,  we  see  more  and  more  how 
absurd  it  is  to  interpret  the  proviso  as  is  usually 
done.  The  received  theory  is  confronted  at  the  out 
set  by  this  difficulty,  that  the  ornaments  "  in  the 
Church  of  England  by  the  authority  of  Parliament 
in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward 
VI."  included  several  articles  whose  ritual  use  in  the 
services  would  have  been  highly  penal  under  the 
restored  Second  Prayer  Book.  In  the  first  place, 
the  First  Prayer  Book  itself  was  an  ornament  "  in 
the  Church  of  England,  by  the  authority  of  Parlia 
ment,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  VI."  How  could  this  Book  be  in  ritual 
use  under  the  Elizabethan  Act  of  Uniformity  which 
strictly  bound  all  the  clergy  to  use  only  the  Second 
Prayer  Book?  In  1559,  when  it  is  popularly  sup 
posed  that  the  law  ordered  the  ritual  use  of  all  such 
ornaments  as  were  "  in  the  Church  of  England  by 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.,"  it  was  actually  a 
penal  offence  under  no  less  than  three  effective  Acts 
of  Parliament  (5  and  6  Edward  VI.,  cap.  1 ;  1  Mar.  I., 
Sess.  ii.,  cap.  2  ;*  1  Eliz.,  cap.  ii.),  to  use  the  most 
important  of  these  ornaments,  to  wit,  the  First 
Prayer  Book  itself ! 

*  The  Elizabethan  Act  of  Uniformity  repealed  the  Marian 
Statute  "only  concerning"  the  Second  Prayer  Book,  leaving  un 
altered  its  repeal  of  the  Fwst  Prayer  Book.  See  above,  p.  243. 
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Another  ornament  which  "  was  in  the  Church  of 
England  by  the  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.,"  was  the  vessel 
for  oil  used  in  anointing  the  baptized.  This  rite  of 
anointing  was  struck  out  of  the  Book  in  1552.  The 
Act  of  Elizabeth  forbade  expressly  "any  other  rite, 
ceremony,  order,  form,  or  manner  of  .  .  .  Adminis 
tration  of  the  Sacraments  "  than  was  "  mentioned" 
in  the  Book  of  1552  (sec.  4).  Are  we  to  imagine 
that  the  Act  ordered  the  minister  ritually  to  use  this 
ornament  (the  oil  vessel)  which  he  could  not  ritually 
use  without  at  the  very  least  suffering  imprisonment 
for  six  months,  and  losing  a  year's  stipend  ?  This 
argument  might  be  followed  out  with  other  "  orna 
ments  of  the  Church  "  authorised  under  the  First 
Prayer  Book  and  abolished  under  the  Second  (for 
example,  the  vessel  for  the  oil  used  in  anointing  the 
sick),  but  the  above  instances  are  sufficient. 

Absurd  as  these  positions  are,  they  are  less  ridicu 
lous  than  the  consequences  which  follow  in  regard  to 
the  "ornaments  of  the  minister."  The  earlier  sec 
tions  of  Elizabeth's  Act  brought  back  the  above 
quoted  Kubric  of  1552,  which  was  peculiarly  em 
phatic.  It  positively  prescribed  a  "  surplice  only," 
thus  by  necessary  inference  excluding  the  vestments, 
in  addition  to  its  express  prohibition  of  them  by 
name  in  these  negative  terms,  "  The  minister  at  the 
time  of  the  Communion,  and  at  all  other  times  in 
his  ministration,  shall  use  neither  alb,  vestment,  nor 
cope."  Yet  all  three  garments — alb,  vestment,  and 
cope — undeniably  were  "  in  the  Church  of  England 
by  the  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year 
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of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI."  Is  it  possible 
rationally  to  hold  that  the  Act  would  first,  in  ex 
press  negative  words,  forbid  the  minister  to  "  use" 
these  vestments,  threatening  him  with  penalties  up 
to  imprisonment  for  life  if  he  did,  and  then  proceed 
to  stultify  its  own  detailed  prohibition  by  an 
ambiguous  proviso,  not  mentioning  the  minister,  not 
mentioning  the  time  of  service,  not  detailing  the 
Ornaments,  but  legislating  by  reference,  and  care 
fully  refraining  from  saying  that  they  were  to  be 
worn  ? 

The  most  convincing  commentary  on  the  meaning 
of  the  Act,  however,  is  furnished  to  us  by  the  pro 
ceedings  of  the  Koyal  Visitation  which  went  through 
out  the  country  in  1559  to  enforce  the  Reformation 
Settlement  upon  the  clergy.  No  student  of  the 
history  of  our  Church  should  be  without  Mr.  Tom- 
linson's  little  work  on  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 
Royal  Visitations  of  1549-1559,  which  now  is  pro 
curable  from  the  Church  Association  (Tract  No. 
391).  The  Koyal  Visitors  were  both  the  dele 
gated  representatives  of  the  Government  which 
chose  them  to  reform  the  Church,  according  to  the 
new  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  also  the  Queen's  "  Com 
missioners  appointed  and  authorized  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  England  for  Causes  Ecclesiastical," 
for  as  Collier  says,  "  Their  Commission  takes  in  the 
whole  compass  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction."  (1$) 
Among  the  Visitors  are  numbered  "  nearly  all  the 
Great  Officers  of  State,  the  Privy  Councillors,  Mem 
bers  of  Parliament,  Archbishops  and  Bishops  Elect, 
and  a  body  of  eminent  lawyers  and  civilians."  (15) 
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We  may  confidently  rely  on  the  action  of  this 
Visitation  Commission  as  being  the  highest  possible 
judicial  and  authoritative  exposition  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Act.  A  very  simple  test  ascertains  whether 
the  Act  of  Elizabeth  imposed  the  ritual  use  of  the 
ornaments  of  1549  or  of  those  of  1552.  By  the 
First  Book  the  minister  at  the  Holy  Communion 
was  bound  to  wear  an  Alb  with  Vestment  or  Cope, 
and  was  not  permitted  at  that  ministration  to  wear 
a  surplice.  By  the  Second  Prayer  Book  the  regula 
tion  was  exactly  reversed,  for  the  minister  was 
explicitly  forbidden  at  Communion  to  use  Alb,  Vest 
ment,  or  Cope,  being  commanded  to  have  and  wear 
a  "  surplice  only  "  at  all  ministrations  alike.  Which 
of  these  diametrically  opposed  regulations  was  en 
forced  by  the  Visitors  appointed  by  the  Government 
to  reduce  the  nation  to  conformity  with  the  Kefor- 
mation  Settlement? 

Before  they  went  out,  the  Queen  provided  them 
with  certain  Eoyal  "  Injunctions "  for  them  to 
administer.  The  thirtieth  Injunction,  after  reciting 
that  the  Queen  was  desirous  that  due  respect  should 
be  shown  to  the  clergy,  and  thought  "it  necessary  to 
have  them  known  to  the  people  in  all  places  and 
assemblies,  both  within  the  Church  and  without," 
commanded  them  to  "  use  such  seemly  habits,  gar 
ments,  and  such  square  caps  as  were  most  commonly 
and  orderly  received  in  the  latter  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  VI."  The  "latter  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI."  commenced  on  January  28,  1553, 
or  three  months  after  the  Second  Prayer-Book  had 
come  into  universal  compulsory  use  on  "  the  Feast 
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of  All  Saints,"  1552.  The  Injunction  therefore  com 
manded  the  clergy  to  obey  the  vestiarian  standard  of 
the  Rubric  of  1552.  This  is  such  a  serious  difficulty  to 
advocates  of  the  Vestments  that  they  frequently  deny 
that  the  Injunction  refers  to  vesture  of  ministration, 
and  some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  misquote  it  by  omit 
ting  the  words"  within  the  Church,  "or  by  substituting 
the  year  1552  (which  was  partly  under  the  First  and 
partly  under  the  Second  Prayer-Book)  for  what  the 
Injunction  says,  "  the  latter  year  of  the  Reign," 
which  was  exclusively  under  the  Second  Prayer 
Book.  One  of  the  great  services  that  Mr.  Tomlin- 
son  has  rendered  to  Protestantism  is  that  he  has 
compiled  a  chain  of  more  than  forty  witnesses  ex 
tending  from  Queen  Elizabeth  herself  in  1559  to 
Bishop  Chaderton  in  1598,  in  proof  that  the  Injunc 
tions  were  held  to  govern  the  ministerial  vesture  of 
the  clergy,  and  thus  has  disposed  of  this  attempt 
to  elude  their  force.  (16)  As  shown  in  pp.  188  £f., 
the  Marian  Martyrs  referred  to  the  Second  Prayer- 
Book,  in  distinction  from  the  First,  as  the  Book 
of  the  "  latter  year  "or  "  latter  time  "  of  King 
Edward  VI.  And  the  reference  to  this  year  was 
useful  in  another  way.  Many  of  the  leading  Pro 
testants  had  contracted  on  the  Continent  Puritan 
scruples  against  distinctive  ministerial  vestures. 
The  Injunction  gently  reminded  these  men  that 
the  garments  imposed  by  law  had  been  "  commonly 
and  orderly  received "  by  the  Marian  Martyrs 
themselves. 

One  of  the  first  Acts  of  the  Visitors  was  to  make 
the  clergy  subscribe  to  a  declaration  in  these  terms : 
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"  We  do  confess  and  acknowledge  .  .  .  the  use 
and  order  of  Divine  Service  in  the  manner  and  form  set 
forth  in  ...  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  estab 
lished  by  the  same  Act, — And  the  Orders  and  Eules  con 
tained  in  the  Injunctions  given  by  the  Queen's  Majesty, 
and  exhibited  in  this  present  Visitation  to  be  according 
to  the  true  Word  of  God,  and  agreeable  to  the  doctrine 
and  use  of  the  primitive  and  apostolic  Church.  In  token 
whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names." 

This  subscription,  it  will  be  noted,  doubly  bound 
the  clergy  to  the  ritual  standard  of  1552  :  they  sub 
scribed  the  Book  "  established  by  the  Act,"  which 
committed  them  to  the  Rubric  of  1552  ;  and  they 
assented  to  the  Injunctions,  which  held  them  to  the 
usage  of  the  latter  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
a  time  when  the  ritual  use  of  alb,  vestment,  and 
cope  was  absolutely  excluded  by  the  detailed  negative 
words  of  that  Rubric. 

The  Visitors  for  London  sat  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  on  August  llth,  1559.  "Amongst  other 
commandments,  the  commissioners  forbade  the 
tonsure,  amice,  and  cope  to  be  used  in  the  Cathedral 
Church."  The  very  next  day  Grindal,  Bishop-elect 
of  London,  and  May,  Dean-elect  of  St.  Paul's, 
ordered  the  prebendaries  and  petty  canons  of  the 
Cathedral  "  to  use  only  a  surplice  in  the  service 
time."  Machyris  Diary  sadly  records  that  "  afore 
Bartholomewtide "  (that  is,  August  24th,  1559) 
"  was  all  the  roods  and  Maries  and  Johns,  and 
many  other  of  the  Church  goods,  both  copes,  crosses, 
censers,  altar-cloths,  rood-cloths,  books,  banners, 
banner-stays,  wainscot,  and  much  other  gear  about 
London  "  burnt  at  Smithfield,  where  there  was  a 
great  concourse  of  people  from  all  the  country  round 
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attending  Bartholomew  Fair.  (17)  In  this  and  other 
ways,  by  confiscating  them  and  by  ordering  their 
sale  and  defacement,  the  Vestments  were  got  rid  of 
by  the  Royal  Visitors.  Those  desirous  of  seeing 
what  was  done  can  consult  the  records  in  the 
Collections,  Proceedings,  arid  Transactions  of  the 
County  Archaeological  Societies,  the  published 
Parish  Registers  and  Churchwardens'  Accounts,  and 
such  books  as  Peacock's  Church  Furniture  or 
Tyssen's  Surrey  Inventories.  But  the  general 
reader  will  be  better  satisfied  with  the  more  acces 
sible  quotations  from  these  sources  to  be  found  in 
the  Church  Intelligencer,  viii.  58  ;  ix.  160;  xvi.  101, 
121  ;  xviii.  117,  153  ;  xix.  152  ;  xx.  7.  In  his  tract, 
Were  Mass-Vestments  Ever  Worn  under  the  Eliza 
bethan  Act  of  Uniformity  ?  (No.  381,  Church 
Association),  Mr.  Tomlinson  has  cited  no  less  than 
thirty- five  witnesses  from  1559  to  1566  to  prove 
that  the  vestiarian  standard  enforced  and  observed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Elizabethan  Act  down  to 
the  issue  of  the  Advertisements  was  that  set  forth  in 
the  Rubric  of  1552,  not  in  that  of  1549.  We  may 
well  quote  his  summing  up : 

"  Reviewing  then  the  above  evidence,  we  see  the 
following  points  ascertained : 

"  1.  That  the  Injunctions  of  1559  which  treated  the 
'  latter  year  of  Edward  VI.'  as  the  standard  to  be 
conformed  to,  were  regarded  by  both  the  Bishops,  the 
Royal  Visitors,  and  the  Privy  Council  as  relating  to 
Divine  service  and  the  dress  of  '  ministration.'  (See 
Nos.  8,  17,  18,  22,  23,  24,  25,  31.) 

"2.  That  '  the  '  surplice  was  worn  and  was  required 
to  be  worn  at  Holy  Communion,  which  it  was  illegal  for 
any  priest  to  do  under  the  First  Prayer-Book  (See  Nos. 
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1,  4,  8,  14,   16,   17,  20,  21,  22,  23,   24,  25),  and  was 
throughout  the  only  dress  ever  enforced. 

"  3.  That  albs  and  chasubles  were  never  worn  ar!y- 
where,  but  were  by  the  Executive  defaced  (Nos.  4,  6,  28, 
31)  confiscated  (No.  29)  sold  (No.  14)  and  largely 
converted  to  other  uses  (No.  31),  and  had  clearly  been 
discontinued  in  '  practice'  (Nos.  21,  30)  long  before  the 
Advertisements  began  to  be  enforced.  Jewell,  as  we  saw 
(No.  9)  writing  while  the  Advertisements  were  being 
finally  settled,  declared  that  the  Queen  would  not  '  endure 
the  least  alteration  '  of  the  then  existing  law,  which  she 
was  preparing  to  enforce  more  stringently." 

Dr.  Gee  thus  summarizes  the  way  in  which  the 
Mass-vestments  were  dealt  with  under  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  of  Elizabeth  : 

"  The  chasuble  was  given  to  the  poor,  made  into  a 
covering  for  the  pulpit,  or  into  cushions,  or  into  players' 
coats  or  doublets.  Sometimes  it  was  burnt  or  defaced. 
In  one  place  it  became  the  cover  of  the  Communion 
Table.  In  another  it  was  '  sold  to  set  forward  soldiers 
on  their  way.'  The  alb  shared  the  same  fate.  It  was 
made  into  a  surplice,  into  a  Communion  Table  cover,  into 
a  rochet  for  the  clerk,  into  a  covering  for  the  font."  (18) 

The  "Five  Bishops"  say  that  in  1559, 

"  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  wearing  of  the 
chasuble.  Chasubles  appear  to  have  been  generally 
destroyed  as  '  monuments  of  superstition,'  though 
occasional  instances  of  their  retention  may  occur."  (19) 

All  this  happened,  it  will  be  observed,  when,  on 
the  received  interpretation  of  the  proviso,  the  Mass- 
Vestments  are  said  to  have  been  binding  upon  the 
clergy  for  ritual  use ;  for  it  is  held  that  the  Vestments 
were  not  legally  banished  (if  at  all)  until  the  issue 
of  the  Advertisements  in  1566.  Yet  we  have  now 
seen  proof  that  before  the  Advertisements  were 
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published,  the  Mass- Vestments  were  forbidden  and 
the  standard  of  vesture  conformed  to  was  that  of 
the  Second  Prayer  Book.  This  was  done,  not  by 
the  illegal  action  of  an  undisciplined  clergy,  but  by 
public  authority  of  the  responsible  ecclesiastical 
officials  from  the  Queen  downwards ;  and  not  as  an 
innovation,  but  as  the  sole  authoritative  contempor 
ary  exposition  of  the  law,  from  the  first  moment 
that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  came  in  force,  onward. 
These  facts  drive  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
recognized  law  of  ministerial  vesture  was  that  the 
clergy  should  obey  the  re-enacted  Rubric  of  1552, 
even  though  it  was  not  (see  below,  pp.  291-2)  printed 
in  the  printed  books  of  1559. 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  "Ornaments  Proviso" 
of  the  Elizabethan  Act  of  Uniformity  as  regards  the 
words  ''be  in  use."  If  those  words  are  taken 
simply  and  absolutely  in  themselves  they  might  be 
supposed  to  order  the  ritual  use  of  the  ornaments 
to  which  they  refer;  yet  they  will  equally  bear  the 
construction  that  they  order  mere  utilization  for  any 
legal  non-ritual  purpose  ;  and  a  lawyer  sees  that 
they  may  also  mean  "  be  still  held  in  trust."  A 
phrase  thus  ambiguous  requires  to  be  tested  care 
fully  in  order  to  elicit  its  true  meaning.  The  facts 
that  have  been  cited  in  these  pages  appear  to  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  whether  we  judge  the  proviso 
by  the  parallel  language  of  contemporary  docu 
ments,  by  the  main  enactment  to  which  it  is  but  a 
subsidiary  condition,  or  by  the  action  of  the  ecclesias 
tical  authorities  who  had  to  enforce  the  law  at  the 
time,  it  is  impossible  to  construe  the  proviso  as  an 
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order  to  use  ritually  the  old  ornaments.  It  must  be 
held  to  be  a  provision  for  the  safe  custody  and  lawful 
utilization  of  articles  which  had  ceased  to  be  legal 
for  their  original  use  by  the  ministers  in  the  services 
of  the  Church. 

SEC.  II. — "  UNTIL  OTHER  ORDER." 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "  be  in  use,"  they  were  only  a  temporary  pro 
vision  "  until  other  order  shall  be  taken "  about 
the  ornaments  mentioned.  The  Bitualistic  party 
contend  that  the  Queen  never  did  take  other  order,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  lawful  still  to  use  the  ornaments 
of  1549.  This  is  a  mistake,  because  the  Ornaments 
Proviso  never  did  even  temporarily  legitimate  the 
ritual  use  of  the  ornaments  of  1549.  It  may 
fairly,  too,  be  questioned  whether  a  provisional 
order  to  do  something  "  until  other  order  "  can  be 
construed  as  an  enduring  law  to  keep  on  doing  it  in 
perpetuity  "  in  default  of  "  any  other  order.  It  is, 
however,  more  satisfactory  to  join  issue  at  once,  by 
showing  how  "  other  order "  was  taken  by  the 
requisite  authority. 

Dr.  Elakeney,  in  his  too  much  neglected  work  on 
the  Prayer  Book,  held  that  other  order  was  "  taken 
immediately  in  the  Injunctions  of  1559,  and  further 
by  the  Advertisements  of  1565."*  It  has  already 

*  The  student  will  often  be  puzzled  to  find  the  Advertisements 
dated  1564,  1565,  and  1566.  The  reason  of  this  difference  is  some 
what  complicated .  The  Advertisements  themselves  were  issued  at  the 
end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  1566.  But  their  authority 
was  dependent  on  the  letter  rnandative  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
Archbishop  Parker,  which  was  dated  January  25th,  1564,  and 
therefore  they  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  this  year.  However,  up 
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been  mentioned  that  when  the  Bitual  suits  came 
before  the  Courts,  both  parties  assumed  that  ''other 
order"  required  the  issue  of  a  formal  document. 
That  view  of  the  case  being  assumed,  the  Privy 
Council  said  in  the  Kidsdale  case  :— 

"  Their  Lordships  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  Injunctions  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  still  less 
upon  the  Interpretations  of  those  Injunctions ;  because 
they  cannot  satisfy  themselves,  either  that  the  Injunc 
tions  pointed  to  the  Vestments  now  in  controversy,  or 
that  they  were  issued  with  the  advice  required  by  the 
section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament." 

The  ground  for  the  rejection  of  the  Injunctions  is 
first  that  they  did  not  appear  to  point  to  the  vesture 
of  ministration.  Here  the  Privy  Council  has  been 
proved  to  be  wrong ;  for  since  this  judgment  was 
delivered  (on  May  12,  1877)  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  Injunctions  were  enforced  throughout  the 
whole  of  Elizabeth's  reign  as  governing  the  dress  of 
ministration  to  be  worn  by  the  clergy.  The  denial 
that  the  Injunctions  had  the  requisite  "  advice  "  is 
a  stronger  objection,  and  no  one  who  pins  his  faith 
to  the  Injunctions  has  yet  been  able  to  prove  that 
they  had  such  advice  as  the  Statute  orders.  Sir 
Edward  Clarke  indeed  holds  that  the  "  Tudor 
Sovereigns  were  not  very  careful  about  technicali- 

till  the  revision  of  the  calendar  in  1752,  the  English  year  began  on 
March  25th,  so  that  all  dates  from  January  1st  to  March  24th, 
(both  inclusive),  when  they  are  given  in  the  "  Old  Style,"  have  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  following  year  in  the  "New  Style,"  which  we 
now  use.  So  that  the  Queen's  letter  of  January  25th,  1564,  "  Old 
Style,"  was  1565  in  our  present  computation.  Thus  the  Advertise 
ments  which  were  not  published  till  1566,  they  derived  their  legal 
validity  from  a  document  which  belonged  to  1565  in  the  "  New," 
and  to  1564  in  the  "  Old  "  reckoning  of  the  years  of  grace. 
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ties  " — a  disputable  point,  and  with  deference  to 
this  eminent  lawyer  (who  is  far  from  depending  only 
on  the  Injunctions)  the  "  technicalities  "  appear  to 
be  the  essence  of  the  case,  being  stipulated  for 
by  the  express  words  of  the  Statute. 

Moreover,  there  is  another  difficulty  which 
the  Privy  Council  did  not  mention.  Injunc 
tions  were  always  the  enforcement  of  already  exist 
ing  law,  never  legislative  alterations  of  the  law. 
On  our  theory  we  can  appeal  to  the  30th  Injunction 
as  proof  that  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  Queen  herself,  recognised  from  the 
beginning  that  the  legal  requirement  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  was  conformity  to  the  re-enacted  Rubric 
of  1552.  Those  who  think  that  the  proviso  of  1559 
altered  the  ritual  standard  to  that  of  1549,  cannot 
claim  a  mere  Injunction  emanating  from  the  Privy 
Council,  as  repealing  such  a  statutory  provision.  It 
is,  therefore,  only  inviting  defeat  to  say  that  the  In 
junctions  were  themselves  the  "other  Order." 

After  rejection  of  the  Injunctions  the  Privy  Coun 
cil  proceeded  to  say  :— 

"  But  their  Lordships  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
Advertisements  (a  word  which  in  the  language  of  the 
time  was  equivalent  to  '  admonitions  '  or  '  injunctions  ') 
of  Elizabeth,  issued  in  1566,  were  a  '  taking  of  order  ' 
within  the  Act  of  Parliament  by  the  Queen,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Metropolitan.  It  is  not  disputed  that 
these  Advertisements  were  issued  with  the  advice  of  the 
Metropolitan,  and,  indeed,  also  with  the  advice  of  the 
Commissioners  for  causes  ecclesiastical ;  but  it  is  said 
that  they  were  not  a  taking  of  order  by  the  Queen." 

Their   Lordships    then    proved  that  the  Advertise- 
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ments  were  issued  by  direct  command  of  the  Queen. 
In  proving  this  they  did  more  than  was  necessary, 
though  we  are  thankful  to  have  had  the  Koyal 
Authority  of  the  Advertisements  decided  by  the 
reasoned  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Act  did  not  say  that  order  was  to  be  taken  by 
the  Queen  personally,  but  "  by  authority  of  the 
Queen's  Majesty,"  so  that  order  taken  by  Commis 
sioners  invested  with  the  Eoyal  authority  was  all 
that  the  section  required.  Thus  the  old  Kitualistic 
cavils  against  the  Advertisements  are  based  on  read 
ing  into  the  Act  just  what  the  Act  does  not  say. 

As  far  as  the  Kidsdale  Judgment  lays  down  that 
the  Advertisements  are  Statutory  Orders  binding  all 
ministers  in  Parish  Churches  to  wear  the  surplice 
(thus  excluding  the  Vestments)  its  position  is  unas 
sailable.  It  is  not  so  certain  that  the  Advertisements 
were  the  "other"  order  contemplated  by  the  twenty- 
fifth  section  of  the  Act ;  the  twenty- sixth  section 
went  on  to  enact  that  if  there  happened 

"  Any  Contempt  or  Irreverence  to  be  used  in  the 
Ceremonies  or  Eites  of  the  Church,  by  the  misusing  of 
the  Orders  appointed  in  this  book,  the  Queen  s  Majesty 
may,  by  the  like  advice  of  the  said  Commissioners  or 
Metropolitan,  ordain  and  publish  such  further  Ceremonies 
and  Eites  as  may  be  most  for  the  Advancement  of  God's 
glory,"  &c. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  that  the 
Advertisements  were  of  the  nature  of  "  further  " 
(rather  than  "other")  order.  Whichever  they  were 
does  not  matter  very  greatly.  On  the  theory  of  the 
Bidsdale  Judges  they  were  the  "  other  "  order 
which  swept  away  the  temporary  "  retention  in 
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On  our  theory  they  were 
"  further  Ceremonies  and  Eites  "  *  ("  ordained  and 
published"  by  the  Queen  in  consequence  of  Puritan 
and  Papist  "  contempt  and  irreverence  ")  which  re- 
enforced  in  all  Parish  Churches  the  use  of  the 
"surplice  only,"  as  required  by  the  re-enacted  Kubric 
of  1552  and  by  the  Injunctions  of  1559.  On  either 
hypothesis  the  Advertisements  are  virtually  a  Statutory 
prohibition  of  the  Vestments  (see  above,  pp.  165-7). 
The  Ritualists  have  always  felt  bound  to  attack 
the  Advertisements ;  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  the 
campaign  of  abuse  which  they  have  carried  on  for 
forty  years  against  the  good  faith  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  Men  like  Lord 
Cairns  and  Lord  Selborne,  like  Archbishop  Tait  and 
Archbishop  Thompson,  who  were  ornaments  to  any 
Judicature  and  to  an  Episcopate,  have  been  steadily 
reviled  in  the  Press  and  at  public  meetings  as 
dishonest  opportunists.  Yet  after  all,  when  the 
matter  came  to  the  test  and  the  Ritualists  were 
challenged  (after  a  generation  of  research)  to  lay 
before  the  Ritual  Commission  of  1904-6  their 
reasons  for  holding  that  the  Ridsdale  Judgment  was 
incorrect  they  were  not  able  to  produce  a  single 
revelant  fact  in  answer.  They  prefer  to  repeat  oft 
refuted  calumnies  in  writings  and  speeches  where 
they  cannot  easily  be  called  upon  to  justify  the  same. 
Two  of  these  are  so  constantly  met  that  it  may  be 
useful  to  give  a  reply  to  them. 

*  The  Advertisements  treat  of  many  other  things  as  well  as  the 
vesture  of  the  clergy  when  officiating  ;  in  some  cases  their  require 
ments  appear  to  go  beyond  the  powers  entrusted  to  the  Queen  by 
Statute,  and,  therefore,  in  these  instances  to  be  invalid. 
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In  an  indiscreet  post-prandial  epigram  Chief  Baron 
Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  accused  his  fellow  Judges  of  giving 
a  " judgment  of  policy,  not  of  law";  and  this  is 
still  retailed  to  the  unwary  as  if  it  were  most  reliable 
"  inside  information  "  as  to  the  duplicity  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  ought  to  be  known  that  Sir 
Fitzroy  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  October  29th,  1877, 
said  : — "  If  those  words  really  fell  from  me  I  must 
have  uttered  them  in  an  unguarded  moment,  at  a 
dinner  table  or  in  a  carriage  drive,  without  the  least 
idea  that  they  would  ever  be  repeated."  The  whole 
incident  is  fully  discussed  in  the  Church  Gazette  (xii- 
182-4).  It  may  be  added  that  certain  wicked 
members  of  the  legal  fraternity  gave  Mr.  Chief  Baron 
Kelly  the  nickname  of  "  Old  Necessity,"  because  he 
"  knew  no  law." 

The  other  familiar  charge  is  that  Bishop  Stubbs 
(the  historian)  declared  the  Ridsdale  Judges  to  have 
been  guilty  of  some  vague  unspecified  "  falsification 
of  documents  " ;  it  is  answered  at  length  in  the 
Church  Intelligencer,  xxii.  129-131.  The  allegation 
first  saw  the  light  in  the  Times  of  August  3rd,  1905, 
about  four  years  after  the  Bishop's  death.  Its  sole 
authentication  is  the  assertion  of  a  Ritualistic  priest 
who  there  professed  to  quote  the  phrase  from  a 
"private  letter"  which  Dr.  Stubbs  (before  he  became 
Bishop)  had  sent  to  him  thirty  years  or  so  earlier. 
No  man's  character  would  be  safe  if  it  were  at  the 
mercy  of  such  "  evidence  "  as  the  Ritualists  are  not 
ashamed  to  poll  against  the  Privy  Council. 

As  regards  the  authority  of  the  Advertisements  the 
facts  are  simple,  and  plainly  justify  the  Ridsdale 
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Judgment  in  deciding  for  their  statutory  character. 
OnAhe  25th  January,  1565  (in  the  seventh  year  of 
her  reign)  Elizabeth  addressed  a  letter  to  Archbishop 
Parker,  saying  :— 

"  We  do  by  these  present  letters  require  .  .  .  you 
being  the  Metropolitan  ...  (as  the  like  we  will 
order  for  the  Province  of  York)  to  confer  with  your 
brethren,  namely,  such  as  be  in  Commission  for  Causes 
Ecclesiastical,  ...  so  to  proceed  by  Order  Injunction 
or  Censure  according  to  the  appointment  of  such  laws 
and  ordinances  as  are  provided  by  Act  of  Parliament 
...  so  as  Uniformity  and  Order  may  be  kept  in  every 
Church,  and  without  variety  and  contention."  (21) 

On  the  ensuing  March  3rd  Parker  sent  to  Cecil  a 
rough  draft  of  the  "  Ordinances  "  which  he  and  his 
brother  Commissioners  had  devised.  (22)  A  few 
days  later  a  fair  copy  was  made  of  these  Ordinances 
as  revised,  which  is  endorsed  by  Cecil,  "  not 
authorised  nor  published  "  ;  this  was  owing  to  the 
influence  of  Leicester,  a  patron  of  the  Puritans, 
who  objected  to  the  Ordinances.  (23)  For  a  year 
nothing  more  was  done,  but  about  March  10th,  1566, 
Archbishop  Parker  had  certain  interviews  with  the 
Queen,  who  ordered  him  to  proceed  in  the  matter  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  (24)  The  result  of  this  was 
that  the  Advertisements  were  issued,  signed  in  the 
following  way  :— 

Matthaeus  Cantuariensis ,  \ 

Edmondus  Londiniensis,  Commissioners  in 

Richardus  EUensis,  Causes  Ecclesiastical. 

Edtnondus  Roffensis.          ) 

Robertus  Wintoniensis. 
Nicholaus  Lincolniensis 
With  others." 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  by  the  punctuation,  by  the 
spacing,  and  by  the  bracket  it  is  only  claimed  in  the 
Advertisements  that  the  first  four  of  the  signatories 
are  "Commissioners."*  Cardwell  carelessly  brackets 
together  the  whole  six  as  "  Commissioners  in  causes 
ecclesiastical,  with  others."  (25)  On  April  28th, 
1566,  Archbishop  Parker  writes  that  "  The  Queen's 
Majesty  willed  my  lord  of  York  to  declare  her 
pleasure  determinately  to  have  the  order  go  forward." 
(26)  From  that  time  onward  the  Advertisements 
were  enforced  as  effective  law  issued  by  the 
authority  of  the  Queen.  It  was  not  until  the 
antiquary  Strype  (about  150  years  afterwards) 
came  across  the  draft  of  the  Ordinances  of  1565, 
endorsed  by  Cecil,  "  not  authorized  nor  published," 
and  confused  them  with  the  subsequent  Advertise 
ments  of  1566,  that  any  reputable  writer  ever  denied 
the  Royal  authority  and  the  statutory  advice  of  the 
Elizabethan  Advertisements. 

How,  in  the  face  of  Elizabeth's  letter  to  Parker 
and  her  interviews  with  him,  driving  him  to  set  out 
the  Advertisements,  it  can  be  denied  that  they  were 
"  by  authority  of  the  Queen's  Majesty,"  is  a  puzzle 
to  reasonable  men.  Therefore,  it  has  been  denied 
that  the  signatories  were  "Commissioners  appointed 
and  authorised  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England, 
for  Causes  Ecclesiastical."  Even  if  this  were 
true,  it  would  not  matter.  It  cannot  be  denied 

*  The  signatories  are  Matthew  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury  ;  Edmund  Grindal,  Bishop  of  London  ;  Richard  Cox,  Bishop 
of  Ely ;  Edmund  Geste,  Bishop  of  Rochester ;  Robert  Home, 
Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  and  Nicholas  Bullingham,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln. 
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that  "  Matthaeus  Cantuariensis,"  the  first  sig 
natory  of  the  Advertisements,  was  "  the  Metro 
politan  of  All  England."  Therefore — even  if  none 
of  the  signatories  were  Commissioners — the  Adver 
tisements  are  none  the  less  statutory,  because  they 
were  issued  "  with  the  advice  of  the  Metropolitan  of 
this  Eealm." 

In  the  Guardian  of  July  17th,  1889,  Mr.  James 
Parker,  of  the  English  Church  Union,  broached  the 
idea  that  only  Parker  and  Grindal  were  "  Com 
missioners,"  and  made  a  gross  attack  upon  the  good 
faith  of  the  Eidsdale  Judges  :— 

"  The  taking  of  order  by  Commissioners  must  be,  to 
be  valid,  by  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Great 
Seal.  The  authors  of  the  Judgment  could  not  write 
'  also  with  the  advice  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  England  for  causes  ecclesiastical,' 
because  they  knew  that  four  out  of  the  six  Commissioners 
in  question  were  not  so.  They  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
words  out.  In  any  ordinary  controversy,  were  such  a 
process  resorted  to,  one  writer  would  accuse  the  other  of 
garbling.  I  do  not  know  what  term  to  apply  when  I  see 
it  done  in  a  report  of  a  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council." 

In  the  first  place  the  original  copies  of  the  Adver 
tisements  do  not  bracket  any  but  the  first  four  as 
"Commissioners,"  although  Mr.  Parker  and  his 
copyists  prefer  to  give  the  inaccurate  arrangement 
contained  in  Cardwell.  Secondly,  neither  Mr.  Parker 
nor  yet  the  Privy  Council  "  knew  that  "  any  of  the 
signatories  were  not  Commissioners.  All  that  Mr. 
Parker  could  say  was  that  the  names  of  Cox,  G-este, 
Home,  and  Bullingham  do  not  occur  in  the  Eoyal 
Commission  of  1559.  That  is  no  proof  at  all  that 
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they  were  not  Commissioners  in  1566.  Thirdly, 
Mr.  Tomlinson  in  1889  discovered*  a  Commission 
on  the  Patent  Koll  (4  Eliz.  part  3),  dated  July  20th, 
1562,  which  nominates  Parker,  Grindal,  Cox,  and 
Geste  as  "  Commissioners  authorized  and  appointed 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  England  for  causes  ecclesi 
astical.''  That  Commission,  which  definitely  settles 
the  question  of  the  authority  of  the  Advertisements, 
is  now  obtainable  from  the  Church  Association 
(Tract  107).  The  fact  that  in  the  official  copies  of 
the  Advertisements  which  still  remain,  the  four  are 
formally  bracketed  as  "  Commissioners,"  is  surely 
good  enough  evidence  to  prove  that  they  were  such, 
even  if  their  Commission  couldnot  beproduced.  More 
over,  the  Commission  of  1562  empowered  any  three 
of  the  nominees  to  form  a  quorum,  provided  that 
either  Parker,  Grindal,  Cox,  Geste,  Smith,  Haddon, 
Sackford,  or  Gerrard  were  one  of  their  number. 
The  Advertisements  are  peculiarly  strong  as  signed 
by  four  of  these  important  members  of  the  Com 
mission,  all  of  them  Bishops,  any  one  of  whom  with 
two  minor  members  would  have  been  competent  to 
give  statutory  force  to  the  Advertisements.  Fourthly, 
the  late  Mr.  Miller,  in  his  "  Guide  to  Ecclesiastical 
Law,"  gives  an  extract  from  Grindal's  Register, 
fol.  110,  which  claims  all  the  signatories  of  the 
Advertisements  (including  Home  and  Bullingham) 
as  "  Commissioners."  At  least  Grindal  is  likely 
to  have  known  better  than  Mr.  James  Parker. 

*  It  is  desirable  in  this  case  to  know  who  was  the  "  discoverer  " 
of  this  important  document,  since  it  was  printed  by  Prof.  G.  W. 
Prothero  in  1894  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Statutes  and  Constitu 
tional  Documents  with  an  asterisk  as  "  never  before  printed.''  In 
subsequent  editions  the  asterisk  was  very  properly  removed. 
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The  "  Report  of  the  Five  Bishops  "  of  Canterbury 
Convocation,  1907,  says :  "  There  is  no  trace 
whatever  of  any  publication  of  the  Advertisements 
for  the  Province  of  York."  (27)  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  Advertisements  would  none  the  less 
be  statutory  regulations  binding  on  Canterbury 
Bishops  and  clergy ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  the 
Canterbury  Province  that  we  have  the  plague 
of  Vestments  at  its  worst.  Moreover,  the 
Advertisements  are  not  limited  to  Canterbury 
"  Province."  They  profess  to  be  issued  because  the 
Queen  deems  it  necessary  "  for  all  her  loving 
subjects  .  .  .  to  be  conjoined  in  one  Uniformity 
of  Rites,"  and  therefore  that  she  has  ordered  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  the  assistance  of 
"  other  Bishops,  namely,  such  as  be  in  Commission 
for  Causes  Ecclesiastical,"  to  issue  the  following 
orders,  "  whereby  all  diversity  and  varieties  .  .  . 
might  be  reformed  and  repressed,  and  brought  to 
one  manner  of  Uniformity  throughout  the  ivhole 
Realm"  No  "publication  in  the  York  Province  " 
was  necessary  to  give  such  a  document  as  this  full 
legal  authority  in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South. 
Unfortunately  the  "  Five  Bishops "  omitted  the 
allusions  to  "all  her  loving  subjects,"  "one  Uni 
formity  of  Rites,"  and  "  one  manner  of  Uni 
formity  throughout  the  whole  Realm,"  when  they 
made  their  precis  of  the  Preface  to  the  Advertise 
ments. 

They  admit  that  the  Queen  had  promised  to 
order  the  like  "for  the  province  of  York,"  and  that 
she  had  "  willed  my  lord  of  York  to  declare  her 
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pleasure  determinately  to  have  the  order  go  forward." 
That  was  sufficient  to  have  given  the  Advertisements 
legal  effect  in  York  province,  even  if  they  had  not 
themselves  claimed  to  govern  the  "  whole  Kealm  "  : 
if  the  York  officials  did  not  "publish  them,"  their 
disobedience  could  not  invalidate  the  law.  In 
the  very  next  page  (p.  81)  the  "Five  Bishops"  make 
another  admission  which  overthrows  their  statement 
altogether.  They  admit  that  Richard  Barnes,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  and  others  "the  Queen's  Highness's 
Commissioners  for  hearing,  ordering,  and  determin 
ing  of  Causes  Ecclesiastical  within  the  diocese  of 
Durham,  and  every  part  thereof,  by  virtue  of  her 
Highness's  said  Commission  to  them  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  England  directed,"  enquired  whether 
any  of  the  clergy  dressed  themselves  "  contrary  to 
the  Advertisements  and  Injunctions."  What  stronger 
evidence  of  "  publication  for  the  Province  of  York  " 
can  be  imagined  than  this  enforcement  of  the  Ad 
vertisements  by  Royal  Commission  in  the  Palatine 
See  of  Durham  itself  ? 

We  are,  then,  safe  in  saying  that  the  Advertise 
ments  of  1566  are  Statutory  Orders  by  the  Queen 
with  the  advice  of  her  Commissioners  appointed  and 
authorised  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England  for 
Causes  Ecclesiastical,  and  binding  upon  the  whole 
Church  of  England,  as  a  (virtual)  prohibition  of  the 
Vestments.  It  is  another  matter  whether  they  are 
"  other  order  "  under  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  or  "further"  order  under  section 
twenty-six.  It  was  assumed  in  the  Ritual  suits 
that,  if  Statutory,  they  must  be  under  section  twenty- 
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five,  and  therefore  the  Privy  Council  —  deciding 
rightly  for  their  Royal  Authority  and  requisite  ad 
vice — naturally  decided  that  they  were  "other  order." 
Still  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  "other  order  " 
mentioned  in  the  Act,  necessitated  the  issue  of  a 
formal  document. 

The  phrase  "  take  order "  does  not  of  necessity 
mean  anything  but  "give  directions;"  for  instance, 
the  "  compulsory  Church  Bate  Abolition  Act,  1868," 
says:  "No  power  shall  be  thereby  conferred  on  the 
Churchwardens  to  take  order  with  regard  to  the 
ecclesiastical  purposes  of  the  Parish,  further  or 
otherwise  than  they  are  now  by  law  entitled  to  do  " 
(sec.  9).  In  the  language  of  the  sixteenth  century 
also,  "  taking  order "  had  a  similar  meaning.  In 
this  way  the  Visitors  of  1549  left  the  authorities  at 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  "  so  that  they  cannot  alter 
alienate,  or  dispose  of  anything  ...  in  expectation 
of  a  further  order  to  be  taken  by  us  before  depart 
ing."  (28)  The  Visitors  of  1553  wrote  in  their 
"assignments"  that  certain  goods  were  "  delivered 
unto  the  hands  of  the  said  wardens  .  .  .  and  other 
order  to  be  therein  taken  for  the  same  as  f  olio  weth."  (29) 
Elizabeth's  Visitors  of  1559  at  Halifax  made  certain 
persons  enter  into  recognizances  to  appear  before 
them,  "there  to  receive  and  perform  such  orders  as 
the  said  Commissioners  shall  take  and  appoint  touch 
ing  the  matters  detected  in  the  Visitation."  (30) 

The  administrative  directions  of  the  Visitors  in 
1559  are  thus  officially  described  as  "  taking  order." 
Was  that  done  (a)  "by  the  Authority  of  the  Queen's 
Majesty,"  (b)  "  with  the  Advice  of  her  Commis- 
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sioners  "  ?  The  Visitors  of  1559  were  also  "  Con- 
missioners  appointed  and  authorized  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  England  for  Causes  Ecclesiastical."  Their 
Commission  may  be  read  in  Cardwell's  Documentary 
Annals  (i.  No.  45),  in  Pocock's  "Burnet"  (v.  553), 
or  in  Gee's  Elizabethan  Clergy  (p.  89).  It  speaks 
of  "  this  Our  Koyal  Visitation  "  ;  it  bids  the  Com 
missioners  act  "in  Our  stead,  name,  and  authority"; 
it  empowers  them  to  adjudicate  "  all  causes  to  this 
Our  Visitation  relating";  they  used  the  Queen's  own 
Seal  for  "causes  ecclesiastical";  and  they  describe 
themselves  as  "general  Commissioners"  in  their 
official  notifications  entered  in  the  "  Register  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  sede  vacante." 

Thus  the  executive  action  of  the  Visitors  in  1559 
was  a  "  taking  of  order,"  it  was  "  by  the  Authority 
of  the  Queen's  Majesty,"  and  it  was  "  with  the 
Advice  of  her  Commissioners  appointed  and  author 
ized  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  for  Causes 
Ecclesiastical."  As  shown  above  (pp.  '271-4)  the 
"  other  order  "  taken  by  the  Commissioners  was  for 
the  destruction,  defacement,  confiscation,  sale  or  non- 
ritual  utilization  of  the  old  ornaments.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  the  requirements  of  the  Ornaments 
Proviso  of  1559  were  met ;  there  was  no  waiting  for 
seven  years  for  the  issue  of  the  Advertisements  before 
getting  rid  of  the  Vestments.  From  the  first 
moment  that  the  Second  Prayer-Book  was  reintro- 
duced  in  1559  the  Mass- Vestments  have  never  been 
lawful;  the  law  governing  ministerial  dress  then 
became  once  more  the  Rubric  of  1552.  On  that 
platform  the  loyal  Churchmen  stood  distinguished 
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alike  from  the  Papist  and  the  Puritan.  Let  who 
would  forsake  that  tradition,  the  bulk  of  the  Pro 
testant  clergy  and  laity  loyally  adhered  to  the  law 
which  had,  as  it  were,  been  delivered  to  them  as  a 
sacred  trust  and  inheritance,  out  of  the  fires  of  per 
secution  by  the  martyred  Eeformers  of  the  English 
Church. 


CHAPTEE    XL 

The  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Prayer  Books. 

THE  Elizabethan  Act  of  Uniformity  merely 
re-enacted  the  Second  Prayer  Book  that  had  been 
"  annexed  and  joined  to "  the  Second  Act  of 
Uniformity  (5  and  6  Edward  VI.  cap.  1)  in  1552 
The  only  legal  alterations  in  it  were  made  by  the 
Act  itself  in  these  jealously  guarded  words : — 

"  The  said  Book,  so  authorized  by  Parliament  in  the 
said  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI., 
with  one  alteration  or  addition  of  certain  Lessons  to  be 
used  on  every  Sunday  in  the  year  ;  and  the  form  of  the 
Litany  altered  and  corrected  and  two  sentences  only 
added  in  the  delivery  of  the  Sacrament  to  the  Communi 
cants;  AND  NONE  OTHER  OR  OTHERWISE."  (l  Eliz. 
cap.  2,  sec.  3.) 

These  alterations  made  no  change  of  the 
dogmatic  basis  of  the  English  Keformation.  No 
one  can  think  that  the  change  of  the  Sunday  Lessons 
had  a  doctrinal  significance.  The  correction  of  the 
Litany  is  best  known  on  account  of  its  deletion  of 
the  petition  for  deliverance  "  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  all  his  detestable  enormi 
ties."  No  one  who  is  sincerely  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  Protestantism  can  doubt  that  the  doctrines 
and  practices  of  the  Papacy  on  many  points  are 
most  "  detestable  enormities,"  still  most  of  us  feel 
little  regret  that  the  petition  was  expunged  ;  for  the 
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"  offering  of  a  prayer  in  the  spirit  (and  language)  of 
an  indictment  "  is  not  the  best  aid  to  devotion. 
All  that  was  really  valuable  in  the  deprecation  was 
included  in  the  words  which  remain:  "  from  all  false 
doctrine  and  heresy ;  from  hardness  of  heart  and 
contempt  of  Thy  Word  and  Commandment,  Good 
Lord  deliver  us."  We  have  the  less  regret  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  petition  deleted  dated  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  savage  persecutor  of 
Protestants  ;  so  that  taken  in  its  original  signifi 
cance,  the  "  tyranny  "  of  the  Pope  did  not  include 
his  murderous  repression  of  freedom  of  conscience, 
nor  did  his  "  enormities "  number  among  them 
Human  Merit,  the  Mass,  the  Confessional,  Saint- 
worship,  or  the  other  dogmas  of  Popery.  Henry, 
though  hating  the  Papacy  politically,  cordially 
agreed  with  the  Eomish  system  of  religion  and 
with  the  "  extermination  "  of  those  who  criticized 
it  adversely.  What  we,  who  reject  the  doctrines  of 
Popery  even  more  than  its  political  assumptions, 
have  to  say  against  its  errors,  is  far  better  banished 
from  a  manual  of  devotion  like  the  Prayer  Book, 
and  relegated  to  its  proper  place  in  the  Articles  of 
Religion  or  the  Homilies  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people  in  Christian  faith  and  morals. 

The  addition  of  what  are  now  the  first  sentences 
in  the  words  of  delivery  was  by  no  means  a  retro 
gression  from  the  eucharistic  doctrine  of  1552,  as 
has  already  been  explained,  pp.  114-7.  Sometimes 
it  is  asserted  that  there  was  a  great  difference  made 
in  1559  by  the  omission  of  the  Black  Rubric  of 
1552.  That  omission  (which  strictly  speaking,  was 
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not  an  omission)  had  no  significance.  The  Black 
Rubric  was  never  a  part  of  the  Statutory  Prayer 
Book  of  1552  (see  above  pp.  184-5)  and  therefore 
was  not  revived  by  the  Act  which  restored  only  the 
Statutory  Book.  The  "  Black  Rubric,"  however, 
did  not  cease  to  be  what  it  always  was,  the  formal 
official  and  contemporary  "  declaration  "  by  "  lawful 
authority  "  of  the  reason  why  the  Reformed  Church 
of  England  imposed  upon  her  children  the  posture 
of  kneeling  at  reception,  and  of  why  she  rejected 
Adoration  of  the  Host.  As  such  it  was  regularly 
appealed  to  by  the  Elizabethan  Episcopate  and  by 
them  "  most  diligently  declared,  published,  and  im 
pressed  on  the  people."  (1) 

I. — THE  ELIZABETHAN  PEAYEB  BOOK,  1559. 

The  Act  of  1559  as  stated  above  insisted  that  the 
three  statutory  alterations  alone,  "  and  none  other 
or  otherwise  "  should  be  made  in  the  Prayer  Book. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  no  copy  of 
Elizabeth's  printed  Prayer  Book  is  known  which 
answers  in  all  points  to  the  Book  mentioned  in  the 
Act.  (2)  These  divergences  were  a  source  of  un 
ceasing  complaint  from  the  earliest  days  of  Eliza 
beth  down  to  the  time  of  the  revision  of  her  Prayer- 
Book  in  1662.  (3)  It  may  be  well  to  remark  in 
passing  that  we  are  to-day  faced  with  the  same 
difficulty,  for  no  printed  Prayer  Book  at  present 
obtainable  corresponds  exactly  with  the  Book 
annexed  to  the  Act  of  1662. 

The  most  important  difference  between  the 
printed  Books  of  1559  and  the  Book  established  by 
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law  was  that  the  two  rubrics  before  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer  were  cut  out  and  two  new  ones 
substituted  for  them  as  follows  : — 

STATUTORY  EUBRICS  of 

1552,  re-enacted  by  the 

ELIZABETHAN  ACT  OF 

UNIFORMITY. 

The  morning  and  evening 
Prayer  shall  be  used  in 

such  places  of  the  Church, 
Chapel,  or  Chancel,  and  the 
Minister  shall  so  turn  him  as 
the  people  may  best  hear. 

And  if  there  be  any  contro 
versy  therein,  the  matter  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Ordinary, 
and  he  or  his  deputy  shall 
appoint  the  place ; 

and  the  Chancels  shall  remain, 
as  they  have  done  in  times 
past, 

And  here  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Minister  at  the  time  of 
the  Communion,  and  at  all 
other  times  in  his  ministra 
tion,  shall  use 

neither  Alb,  Vestment,  nor 
Cope :  but  being  Archbishop, 
or  Bishop,  he  shall  have  and 
wear  a  Eochet :  and  being  a 
Priest  or  Deacon,  he  shall  have 
and  wear  a  surplice  only. 


ILLEGAL  NOTES 

printed  in  the 

ELIZABETHAN  PRAYER   BOOK. 

The    morning    and    evening 
Prayer  shall  be  used  in 

the  accustomed  place  of  the 
Church,  Chapel,  or  Chancel, 


except  it  shall  be  otherwise 
determined  by  the  Ordinary 
of  the  place : 


and  the  Chancels  shall  remain, 
as  they  have  done  in  times 
past. 

And  here  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Minister  at  the  time  of 
the  Communion,  and  at  all 
other  times  in  his  ministra 
tion,  shall  use 

such  ornaments  in  the  Church 
as  were  in  use  by  Authority 
of  Parliament  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth 

according  to  the  Act  of  Par 
liament  set  in  the  beginning 
of  this  Book. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  alteration  of  this 
last  rubric  was  lawful  in  view  of  the  proviso  about 
ornaments  in  the  Elizabethan  Act ;  but  the 
proviso  said  nothing  whatever  about  altering  the 
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rubrics,  while  the  third  section  of  the  Act  ex 
pressly  forbade  any  savethethree  specified  alterations. 
The  persistent  attempt  to  mislead  the  unwary  by 
appealing  to  the  printed  rubric  of  1559  makes  it 
desirable  to  quote,  from  Mr.  Tomlinson,  (4)  a  few 
recognised  authorities  in  proof  of  its  unauthorized 
and  illegal  character. 

The  Privy  Council  in  the  Bidsdale  Judgment 
said,  "  That  note  or  rubric,  as  is  pointed  out  by 
Bishop  Gibson  (Codex,  Edn.  1761,  p.  296),  was  not 
inserted  by  any  authority  of  Parliament."  In  his 
Popular  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  Bishop 
Boyd-Carpenter  says  :— 

"  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  i.e.,  the  Act  which  required 
that  the  same  service  book  was  to  be  used  in  every 
place,  specified  the  above-mentioned  as  the  only  changes, 
but  as  a  fact  one  or  two  others  were  made,  and  it  is 
believed  that  these  ILLEGAL  changes  were  due  to  the 
ARBITRARY  action  of  the  Queen-  It  was  due  to  her  that 
the  ornaments  rubric  was  illegally  inserted.  .  .  .  It  is 
thought  that  the  Queen,  who  loved  pomp  and  ceremony, 
hoped  that  the  old  vestments  would  be  revived.  But 
this  is  only  a  conjecture,  and  is  not  borne  out  by  what 
took  place  afterwards  "  (p.  215). 

Sir  Arthur  Charles,  late  Dean  of  the  Arches,  in 
his  Folkestone  argument  on  behalf  of  the  E.C.U. 
(p.  321),  said  :  "  When  the  revisers  of  1662  came  to 
deal  with  the  Ornaments  Eubric,  they  had  no 
statutory  form  to  deal  with."  Mr.  James  Parker, 
in  his  History  of  Eevisions  of  the  Prayer -Book 
(p.  345,  and  Preface  xi.),  says  the  Eubric  "rested 
upon  very  doubtful  authority  indeed ;  "  he  speaks  of 
"  the  unlawful  Eubric  "  and  its  "  illegal  character:" 
and  in  his  Letter  to  Lord  Selborne  (p.  4)  he  affirms 
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"  the  illegality  of  the  Rubric  from  its  having  been 
inserted  without  authority,  or  rather  against  the 
authority  of  the  Act  of  Parliament."  Mr.  Milton 
justly  speaks  of  it  as  "  the  ill-constructed  and 
unauthorised  Rubric  of  the  Book  of  Elizabeth " 
(Church  Perplexities,  p.  148) ;  Canon  Swainson,  the 
Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  says  it  was 
"  entirely  unauthorized "  (Historical  Enquiry,  p. 
14) ;  and  Lord  Selborne,  in  his  valuable  Notes 
(p.  7),  says  that  it  was  "  witJiout  any  apparent 
authority,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  substituted "  for 
what  he  afterwards  truly  calls  "the  authorized 
Rubric  of  1552."  Lord  Grimthorpe,  in  his  cele 
brated  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  (p.  17),  says 
it  "  was  illegally  and  inaccurately  turned  into  a 
rubric,"  and  the  testimony  of  Hook's  Church 
Dictionary  (14th  edition,  pp.  10,  11)  is  to  the  same 
effect. 

Until  the  final  revision  in  1661,  Dr.  Lewis  tells 
us,  in  his  Reformation  Settlement  p.  485,  "  the  old 
rubric  was  not  in  the  book  sanctioned  by  the 
1  Eliz.  c.  2,  and  so  had  no  statutory  sanction." 
Mr.  Clay,  in  his  valuable  Preface  to  the  Liturgies  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  (Parker  Societ}',  p.  xiv.),  says  of 
the  Prayer  Books  printed  by**  the  Government  in 
1559,  "  All  the  books  now  under  consideration  go  yet 
further  from  the  Act  .  .  .  and  as  in  the  case  of 
the  rubric  about  Vestments  .  .  .  on  the  SOLE 
AUTHOKITY,  no  doubt,  of  the  crown,  or  its  advisers." 
Even  Bishop  Cosin  (the  unwitting  fons  et  origo  of 
the  Tractarian  tradition)  apologizes  ("  Works," 
V.-348)  for  the  twin  rubric  which  Elizabeth  also 
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"substituted"  instead  of  the  statutory  rubric  of 
1552,  though  he  admits,  "  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
doth  not  specify  this  alteration,  or  receding  from 
the  form  of  the  fifth  of  Edward  VI." — which  form, 
and  not  any  of  Elizabeth's  printed  books,  was 
enacted  by  the  1  Eliz.  c.  2. 

The  note  in  the  printed  Prayer  Books  of  Elizabeth 
was  therefore  destitute  of  authority  ;  indeed,  it  was 
forbidden  by  words  of  the  Act.  It  both  ousted  and 
flatly  contradicted  the  Statutory  re-enacted  Rubric 
of  1552.  Moreover,  a  comparison  of  it  with  the 
proviso  whose  language  it  professes  to  copy,  will 
show  that  it  goes  beyond  the  proviso  in  five  points : — 

1.  By  requiring  that  "  the  Minister  shall  use  " 
the  ornaments. 

2.  By  adding  that  they  were  to  be  used  "  in 
the  Church." 

3.  By  specifying  "  times  of  ministration." 

4.  By  substituting  "  as  were  in  use  "  for  the 
words  "as  was  in  this  Church  of  England." 

5.  By  recognizing  a  distinctive  dress  for  "  the 
Communion,"  apart  from  "all  other  times  in  his 
ministration." 

The  following  table  will  assist  the  reader  in 
making  the  comparison  : — 

STATUTORY  PROVISO  OF  ILLEGAL  NOTE  OF 

1559.  1559. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  And  here  is  to  be  noted  that 
enacted  that 

such  ornaments  of  the  Church,  the  Minister  at  the  time  of  the 
and  of  the  ministers  thereof,  Communion,  and  at  all  other 

times  in  his  ministration, 

shall  be  retained  and  be  in  shall  use  such  ornament  in 
use  the  Church 
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as   was   in   this    Church    of  as  were  in  use 
England 

by  the  authority  of   Parlia-  by  the    authority  of   Parlia 
ment  in  the  second  year  of  rnent  in  the  second  year  of 
the  reign   of    King  Edward  the    reign  of   King   Edward 
the  Sixth  the  Sixth 
until  other  order  be  therein  according  to  the  Act  of  Par 
taken   by   authority    of    the  liament  set  in  the  beginning 
Queen's    Majesty,   with    the  of  this  Book, 
advice,  &c.,  &c. 

Several  questions  suggest  themselves  when  we 
begin  to  consider  the  unauthorised  note  of  1559 
which  Mr.  Tomlinson  has  not  unjustly  denominated 
the  "  Fraud  Rubric."  First,  Who  made  the  altera 
tion  ?  That  is  unknown :  all  that  safely  can  be 
affirmed  is  that  no  one  could  have  altered  the  book 
without  the  instigation  and  connivance  of  the  Queen. 
Dr.  Gee  has  supposed  (without  evidence)  that 
the  Privy  Council  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
but  the  presumptions  appear  the  other  way.  It 
is  more  likely  that  the  Queen  herself  was  the 
culprit,  for  she  dealt  with  ecclesiastical  affairs  as  if 
they  were  her  private  business  in  virtue  of  the  Eoyal 
Prerogative  and  Supremacy.  Thus  in  1563  she 
suppressed  the  29th  Article  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  Convocation,  and  doctored  up  the  Second 
Book  of  Homilies  where  she  thought  it  needed 
amendment. 

Why  was  the  alteration  made  ?  Here  again  we 
are  left  to  guess-work.  Most  probably  it  was  part 
of  the  "  statecraft"  wherewith  at  the  time  Elizabeth 
was  fooling  the  "  Catholic  "  powers,  to  whom  the 
apparent  restoration,  at  least  on  paper,  of  the  Mass- 
Vestments  would  have  seemed  a  substantial  step  in 
the  right  direction. 
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What  effect  did  the  alteration  have  f  None  at  the 
time  of  the  Eeformation.  The  illegal  notes,  invalid 
in  law,  were  also  inoperative  in  fact ;  no  one  ever 
obeyed  them.  Even  the  fancy  ritual  practised  at 
the  Chapel  Koyal  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
illegal  rubrics  ;  for  the  Crucifix  and  its  lights  were 
not  authorized  by  "  Parliament  in  the  second  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,"  and  the 
wearing  of  three  copes  and  surplices  by  the  ministers 
at  Communion  flatly  contradicted  both  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  rubrics  of  the  First  Prayer 
Book.  Moreover,  the  Statutory  (but  unprinted) 
Rubrics  of  1552  still  held  the  field  as  the  standard 
to  which  ministers  were  to  conform.  In  regard  to 
the  first  one  we  find  that  its  very  words  were  used 
by  the  Elizabethan  ordinaries  in  their  Visitations, 
and  so  on.  (5)  Regarding  the  second,  the  case  is  even 
stronger,  for  we  have  seen  that  the  Queen's  own 
Injunction,  enforced  upon  all  the  clergy  by  the  Royal 
Visitors  of  1559,  required  conformity  to  the  "  latter 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,"  and  that  this 
command  of  the  Injunctions  was  everywhere 
enforced  as  effective  law  throughout  the  whole  reign 
of  Elizabeth  by  the  Privy  Council,  by  the  Ordin 
aries,  and  by  every  Court  before  which  the  question 
was  brought  (see  above  pp.  269,  270). 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Eliza 
bethan  "  Fraud  Rubrics "  eventually  had  a  very 
bad  effect  in  fact,  though  not  in  law.  They  ousted 
and  completely  kept  out  of  sight  their  lawful 
Edwardian  predecessors,  so  that  when  in  1662  the 
Prayer  Book  was  revised  and  annexed  to  the  Fourth 
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Act  of  Uniformity,  instead  of  having  the  definite 
clearness  of  the  1552  "  Vestments  Kubric,"  we  had 
imposed  upon  us  a  revised  and  modified  form  of  the 
Elizabethan  note.  The  present  "Ornaments 
Kubric  "  is  ambiguous  and  even  seems  to  afford  a 
prima  facie  case  for  the  present-day  use  of  the 
ornaments  of  1549.  If  the  fraudulent  substitution 
perpetrated  in  1559  had  never  been  made,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  Eitualism  to  have  fastened 
itself  on  the  Church  of  England  as  it  has  done.  In 
law  the  position  was  saved  because  the  two  Convoca 
tions  in  1661  took  the  course  of  placing  Elizabeth's 
Act  in  the  forefront  of  the  revised  Prayer  Book, 
subscribed  by  all  the  four  Houses. 

This  Statute  had  then  for  more  than  a  century 
over-ridden  and  reduced  to  impotence  the  illegal 
printed  rubric  in  the  printed  Elizabethan  Prayer 
Books.  In  1661-2  it  received  a  fresh  acknowledg 
ment  and  confirmation  by  Church  and  State  in  its 
paramount  authority,  while  the  illegitimate  "  Fraud 
Rubric "  was  forced  to  give  place  to  the  present 
"  rubric-note  "  (as  the  Eidsdale  Judgment  called  it) 
which  still  remains  (as  was  its  predecessor)  a 
direction  dependant  upon,  and  ancillary  to,  the 
Elizabethan  Act  of  Uniformity. 

II. — THE  JACOBEAN   PRAYER  BOOK,  1604. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  witnessed  the  steady 
growth  to  importance  of  the  so-called  "  Puritans." 
Most  people  who  speak  glibly  about  "  Puritanism  " 
have  little  knowledge  of  what  they  are  talking 
about.  The  general  idea  is  that  "  the  Puritans " 
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were  separatists  from  the  Church,  who  objected  to 
the  Prayer  Book  and  Articles  on  the  same  ground 
that  some  modern  Dissenters  object  to  them,  viz., 
the  alleged  Popery  of  their  doctrine,  especially 
concerning  the  Sacraments.  No  conception  of  the 
Puritans  could  be  more  inaccurate.  Puritanism 
was  not  a  sharply  denned  sect,  it  was  rather  a  habit 
of  mind  with  almost  infinite  gradations  of  expression. 
Some  Puritans  (a  trifling  part  of  the  main  body) 
did  leave  the  Church  and  form  independent  congre 
gations  of  their  own.  The  bulk  of  the  Puritans 
remained  in  the  Church  of  England,  endeavouring 
to  secure  the  triumph  of  their  own  views  ;  some  of 
them  were  "  Nonconformists  "  who  would  not,  for 
instance,  wear  the  surplice  in  conducting  divine 
worship,  but  the  majority  of  them  were  "  Conform 
ists  "  who,  expressing  their  hope  that  it  would  be 
abrogated,  obeyed  the  law  while  it  was  the  law.  One 
example  of  this  will  suffice.  Bishop  Jewel  was  a 
leader  amongst  the  Elizabethan  Reformers,  the 
accredited  and  official  defender  of  the  English 
Reformation,  whose  Apology  was  set  forth  to  the 
world  as  embodying  the  Church  of  England's 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  yet  he  disapproved  of  the 
surplice  and  hoped  that  it  would  not  remain  in  the 
Church.  (6) 

The  doctrinal  standpoint  of  the  Puritans  has  been 
even  more  misunderstood  than  their  attitude  towards 
the  Church  of  England.  It  is  thought  that  the 
Puritan  objections  to  the  Prayer  Book  were  the 
same,  as  those  now  urged  against  it  by  Noncon 
formists,  yet  this  is  very  wide  from  the  truth.  The 
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Puritans'    objections    were   of    a    totally    different 
nature,  and  the  "  Popery  "  that  modern  Noncon 
formists  see  in  the  Prayer-book  was  not  visible  to 
the   Puritans.     Take   for   instance   the    Baptismal 
Service ;  the  usual  objection  to  it  is  the  statement, 
"  Seeing  now  that  this  child  is  regenerate."     This 
objection  was  never  made  by  the  early   Puritans. 
They  waxed  wroth  about  saying  that  the  Baptism 
of  Christ  "  sanctified  the  flood  Jordan  and  all  other 
water  to  the  mystical  washing  of  sin,"  arguing  with 
some  justice  that  it  was  rather  the  Institution  of 
the    Sacrament    of   Baptism    that    thus    sanctified 
water ;  and  they  attacked  the  use  of  the  "  Sign  of 
the  Cross"  with  hearty  goodwill.     Nevertheless,  so 
far  from  attacking  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Prayer 
Book  Service  they  made  statements  quite  as  strong 
in  their  own  Liturgies.     Thus  in  the  Middleburgh 
Book,    approved   by    Calvin   and  used  by  English 
Puritans,    it    is  stated   that    "  the  justice  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  made  ours  by  Baptism,"  and  that  we  ought 
continually  to  "  strive  to  walk  in  that  pureness  and 
perfection   wherewith  we   are   clad   in  Baptism  " ; 
and  Baxter's  "  Savoy  Prayer  Book"    thanks   God 
who    has    "  Now    received    this    child    into    Thy 
covenant  and  Church,  as  a  member  of  Christ  by  this 
sacrament  of   regeneration."     What   does   all   this 
mean  ?     Does  it  prove  that  the  Church  of  England 
and     the     Puritans     accepted     blindly     the     opus 
operatum  theory  of  the  Sacraments,  and  held  that 
Baptism  mechanically  imparts  Justification  ?     God 
forbid  !     It  points  to   something  far  different.     It 
indicates  that  we  at  the  present  day  have  forgotten 
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the  Eeformed  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  and  that 
we  ignorantly  read  into  the  language  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  Puritans,  doctrines  which  the  Church  and 
the  Puritans  alike  repudiated  as  the  essence  of 
Popish  perversion  of  the  Faith. 

On  March  25th,  1603,  James  VI.  of  Scotland 
succeeded  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  hopes  of  the 
Puritans  were  greatly  raised  because  they  felt  that 
a  Scotch  Presbyterian  was  likely  to  extend  favour 
to  them.  They  presented  to  him  a  petition  con 
sented  to  by  746  ministers  setting  forth  their  views, 
(7)  and  as  a  result  the  King  called  together  a 
Conference  which  met  at  Hampton  Court  from 
January  12th  to  18th,  1604,  for  three  days'  discussion 
between  the  Puritans  and  the  Bishops'  party.  The 
subjects  were  divided  into  three  heads  by  the  King  : 
(1)  the  Prayer  Book,  (2)  Excommunications  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  (3)  Ministers  for  Ireland. 
Only  the  first  head  concerns  us  here,  and  this  the 
King  again  divided  into  three  main  questions,  (1) 
Confirmation,  (2)  Absolution,  and  (3)  Private  Bap 
tism.  On  none  of  these  points  do  modern  Noncon 
formists'  objections  appear.  Thus  to-day  the  rubric 
which  limits  the  ministration  of  Baptism  to  "  lawful 
ministers,"  is  regarded  as  a  piece  of  "  priestcraft." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  that  limitation  was  not  in  the 
Church  rubric  originally,  but  was  introduced  at  the 
desire  of  the  Puritans  !  Its  object  was  not  to  exalt 
the  ministers,  but  to  disabuse  people's  minds  of  the 
superstitious  idea  then  prevalent  with  the  ignorant, 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  Baptism  for  salvation ; 
it  was  to  teach  them  that  that  Sacrament  was  only 
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(as  the  King  put  it)  "  necessary  to  be  had,  where  it 
might  lawfully  be  had,  id  est,  ministered  by  lawful 
ministers."  The  Church  is  now  accused  of  Popery 
because  there  is  a  Puritan  rubric  in  the  Prayer- 
book  ! 

The  discussion  on  A  bsolution  principally  concerned 
the  form  in  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer.  The 
substance  of  it  was  not  objected  to,  but  the  words 
"  or  Remission  of  sins  "  was  added  for  fear  that 
"  Absolution "  by  itself  might  sound  Popish.  In 
order  that  the  King  should  know  the  whole  facts 
the  Bishop  of  London  stepped  forward  and  told  him 
of  the  Absolution  in  the  Visitation  Service,  which  he 
justified  from  parallel  expressions  in  the  Lutheran 
Confessions  and  in  Calvin's  writings.  Whereat  the 
King  declared  himself  satisfied. 

On  Confirmation  the  bone  of  contention  was 
whether  it  was  made  a  Sacrament,  or  at  least  a  com 
pletion  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  a  notion  which 
was  rejected  strongly  by  the  Bishops'  party. 

"  The  conclusion  was,  for  the  fuller  explanation  that 
we  make  it  not  a  Sacrament,  or  a  corroboration  to  a 
former  Sacrament,  'That  it  should  be  considered  by 
their  lordships,  whether  it  might  not,  without  alteration 
(whereof  His  Majesty  was  still  very  wary),  be  entitled  an 
Examination  with  a  Confirmation.'  "  (8). 

The  suggestion  was  not  adopted  at  the  time.  The 
Table  of  Contents  in  the  Prayer  Book  still  continued 
to  read  "15.  Confirmation,  where  is  also  a 
Catechism  for  Children."  Nevertheless,  in  1661,  the 
"  Table  "  was  altered  to  "  19.  The  Catechism,  with 
the  order  of  Confirmation  of  Children."  That 
alteration  is  most  significant  as  an  indication  of 
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the  position  assigned  by  the  Church  to  Confirma 
tion,  although  owing  to  the  action  of  the  privileged 
printers,  it  is  concealed,  for  most  printed  Prayer 
Books  give  the  contents  thus  : 

"  19.     The  Catechism." 

"  20.     The  Order  of  the  Confirmation  of  Children." 

The  Lower  House  of  Canterbury  Convocation  has 
proposed  to  change  the  word  "  Confirm"  into  "  Con 
fess"  in  the  Preface  and  the  Bishop's  question;  and 
the  proposal  has  been  adopted  by  the  Bishops 
(Guardian,  July  14th,  1911,  p.  958,  col.  3).  This 
change  would  eliminate  the  Protestant  idea  of  con 
scious  adolescent  "  Confirmation  "  of  the  baptismal 
covenant. 

Two  other  results  of  the  Hampton  Court  Con 
ference  must  be  mentioned.  Dr.  Eeynolds,  the 
Puritan,  asked  for  the  amplification  of  the  Catechism, 
and  for  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible.  With  the 
last  request  we  have  no  concern  here  save  to  say  that 
it  issued  in  the  priceless  gift  of  the  "  Authorised 
Version"  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Regarding  the 
Catechism  it  was  agreed  to  condense  Dean  Nowell's 
Short  Catechism,  which  had  been  approved  by  Con 
vocation  and  was  a  popular  book  of  instruction  ; 
this  work  was  entrusted  to  Dean  Overall  (afterwards 
Bishop),  who  thus  produced  the  sacramental  portion 
of  the  present  Catechism. 

The  result  of  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  was 
that  the  King  issued  a  Royal  Commission  to  amend 
the  Prayer  Book.  This  Commission  made  certain 
alterations  which  are  duly  recited  in  and  authorised 
by  Royal  Letters  Patent  of  February  9th,  1604, 
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reprinted  in  Card  well's  Conferences,  pp.  217  ff. 
The  most  important  of  them  are  "  or  Kemission  of 
Sins  "  added  after  "  Absolution  "  in  the  rubrics  of 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer ;  the  alteration  of  the 
office  for  Private  Baptism  to  suit  the  Puritans  ;  the 
alteration  of  the  title  of  the  Confirmation  Service 
from  "Confirmation,  wherein  is  contained  a 
Catechism  for  Children,"  to  "  The  Order  of  Con 
firmation,  or  laying  on  of  hands  upon  Children 
baptized,  and  are  able  to  render  an  account  of  their 
faith,  according  to  the  Catechism  following  "  ;  the 
addition  of  the  sacramental  portion  of  the  Catechism ; 
the  removal  of  certain  Apocryphal  lessons  ;  the 
insertion  of  certain  prayers  for  the  King  and  the 
Eoyal  Family ;  the  addition  of  certain  thanksgiv 
ings.  The  revised  Prayer  Book  was  published  and  en 
forced,  byKoyal  Proclamation  dated  March  5th,  1604. 
Although  the  King  sought  to  shelter  his  revision  of  the 
Prayer  Book  thus  effected  under  the  proviso  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  as  mere  "explanations,"  and  Con 
vocation  subsequently  accepted  it  without  a  murmur,* 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  his  action  was  lawful. 
The  proviso  in  question  was  a  concession  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  personally,  (9)  not  to  the  Crown  in  per 
petuity  ;  and  it  did  not  permit  even  Elizabeth  to 
make  any  change  in  the  text  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
Although  they  were  strictly  unlawful,  the  changes 
made  in  the  Jacobean  Eevision  were  so  uncontro- 
versial  that  nobody  made  much  complaint  about 
them  or  opposed  the  revised  Prayer  Book. 

*  The  80th  Canon  of  1604  ordered  the  Jacobean  Prayer  Book  to 
be  provided.  This  Canon  was  subscribed  by  Canterbury  Convoca 
tion,  May  llth,  1604,  and  later  still  by  the  York  Province. 
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Shortly  after  this  revision  another  addition  was 
made  to  the  Book.  After  the  detection  of  Gun 
powder  Plot  a  Service  of  Thanksgiving  was  ordered 
to  be  used  on  November  5th ;  this  was  effected  by 
"  lawful  authority,"  being  established  by  Act  of 
Parliament  (3  Jac.  I.,  cap.  1).  The  service  for  this 
day  has  since  been  repealed,  yet  this  repeal  does  not 
authorize  the  privileged  printers  to  suppress  the  fact 
that  the  Church  Calendar  marks  November  5th  in 
" red  letters "  as  the  "Papists'  Conspiracy."  Con 
vocation,  too,  has  never  withdrawn  its  "  Synodical 
sanction "  from  Bishop  Cosin's  service  for  Nov 
ember  5th,  and  the  day  might  well  be  marked  by 
the  clergy  using  it  as  one  occasion  at  which  to 
discharge  their  canonical  obligation  of  preaching  four 
times  a  year  in  defence  of  the  Royal  Supremacy. 

It  is  not  our  duty  here  to  remark  much  upon  the 
Laudian  movement  which  marked  the  reigns  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.  It  must,  however,  be 
stated  that  the  Laudians  as  a  body  were  sincerely 
Protestant  ;  they  held  none  of  the  doctrines  of 
modern  Ritualism.  One  of  the  popular  errors  of 
our  times  is  the  idea  that  the  Ritualists  are  of  the 
same  school  of  thought  as  Laud.  If  they  were, 
there  might  be  something  to  be  said  for  their  being 
recognized  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
As  it  is,  the  Ritualists  are  an  entirely  modern  sect, 
whose  Popish  doctrines  would  have  been  disowned 
by  every  kind  of  English  Churchman  for  three 
centuries  from  the  Reformation. 

The  real  harm  of  Laudianism  lay  not  so  much 
in  its  doctrine  as  in  its  tendency  to  outward  for- 
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malism,  and  its  savage  persecution  of  opponents  ; 
in  Laud's  determination  to  enforce  his  individual 
preferences  as  though  they  were  law,  and  to  enforce 
them,  too,  by  the  brutal  and  illegal  methods  that 
have  made  the  "  Star  Chamber  "  and  the  "  Court 
of  High  Commission"  by- words  for  all  that  is 
cruel,  arbitrary,  unjust,  and  tyrannous  in  a  corrupt 
administration  of  the  law.  The  result  of  this  could 
only  be  the  Rebellion  in  which  Laud  and  his  master 
lost  their  lives.  It  is  impossible  to  defend  either 
execution  on  legal  grounds,  yet  if  ever  men  had 
forfeited  their  heads  to  an  outraged  Nation,  if  ever 
men  who  took  the  sword  deserved  to  perish  by  the 
sword,  if  ever  Justice  demanded  the  blood  of  those 
who  were  not  punishable  by  Law,  those  men  were 
Charles  Stuart  and  William  Laud.  We  have  to 
appraise,  not  the  political  wrongdoings,  but  the 
theological  opinions  of  the  Laudian  school.  No 
more  authoritative  expression  of  them  can  be  given 
than  the  Canons  passed  by  Convocation  in  1640. 
These  Canons  were  irregular,  and  they  have  no  legal 
validity,*  but  they  are  none  the  less  a  formal  and 
emphatic  declaration  of  the  beliefs  held  by  the 
Laudian  school  at  the  zenith  of  its  power.  The 
seventh  Canon  of  1640  is  a  defence  of  certain  rites 
and  ceremonies,  such  as  the  standing  of  the  Com 
munion  Table  sideways  under  the  east  window  of 
the  Church,  and  bowing  on  entering  and  leaving  a 
p]ace  of  worship.  It  recites  how  : — 

"  At  the  time  of   Beforming  this   Church  from  that 

*  For  a  discussion  of  the  Canons  of  1640,  and  proof  of  their 
invalidity  in  law,  see  Church  Association  Tract  No.  398. 
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gross  superstition  of  Popery,  it  was  carefully  provided 
that  all  means  should  be  used  to  root  out  of  the  minds 
of  the  people,  both  the  inclination  thereunto  and  the 
memory  thereof,  especially  of  the  Idolatry  committed  in 
the  Mass;  for  which  cause  all  Popish  Altars  were 
demolished :  yet  notwithstanding  it  was  then  ordered  by 
the  Injunctions  and  Advertisements  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  blessed  memory,  that  the  holy  Tables  should  stand  in 
the  place  where  the  Altars  stood.  .  .  .  We  declare  that 
this  situation  of  the  Holy  Table,  doth  not  imply  that  it 
is,  or  ought  to  be  esteemed  a  true  and  proper  Altar, 
whereon  Christ  is  really  sacrificed  :  but  it  is  and  may  be 
called  an  Altar  by  us,  in  that  sense  in  which  the  Primitive 
Church  called  it  an  Altar,  and  in  no  other." 

With  regard  to  bowing,  the  Canon  forbids  anj^one 
to— 

"  Perform  the  said  gesture  in  the  celebration  of  the 
holy  eucharist,  upon  any  opinion  of  a  corporal  presence 
of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  Holy  Table,  or  in 
(the)  mystical  elements." 

If  words  have  any  meaning  at  all,  the  above  is  a 
plain  repudiation  of  the  three  fundamental  errors  of 
modern  Kitualism,  namely,  the  "  Keal  "  Presence, 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  the  Adoration  of  the 
Host,  which  the  Laudians  rightly  stigmatized  as 
the  "  idolatry  committed  in  the  Mass." 


CHAPTER    XII. 

The  Last  Revision  of  the  Prayer  Book,  1661-2. 

The  First  Prayer  Book  was  the  work  of  a  Eoyal 
Commission,  enforced  by  Act  of  Parliament  without 
the  assent  of  Convocation.  The  Second  Prayer 
Book  came  from  another  Royal  Commission,  and 
was  enforced  by  another  Act  of  Parliament,  also 
without  any  previous  assent  of  Convocation.  The 
Elizabethan  Prayer  Book  was  this  Second  Book 
restored,  with  certain  alterations  specified  in  the 
body  of  the  Third  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  passed 
the  Legislature  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  every 
Bishop  on  the  Bench,  and  in  defiance  of  a  declara 
tion  by  Convocation  that  Parliament  had  no  right  to 
interfere  in  spiritual  affairs.  The  Jacobean  Prayer 
Book  was  prepared  by  a  Royal  Commission, 
and  authorized  by  a  Royal  Proclamation,  with 
out  the  previous  assent  either  of  Parliament  or 
Convocation.  These  precedents  are  not  very  en 
couraging  for  those  who  hold  that  the  clergy  (who  are 
rightly  the  "  ministers  "  or  servants  of  the  Church) 
alone  have  the  right  to  settle  the  doctrine  and  ritual 
of  the  Church,  and  that  "  Convocation  "*  is  the 

*  Convocation  is  not  a  natural  evolution  of  English  Church  life. 
It  is  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  innovations  consequent  upon  the 
Norman  Conquest  (Crutt well's  Saxon  Church,  pp.  166-7).  The 
setting  up  of  a  clerical  Parliament  and  clerical  "courts"  in 
imitation  of  the  Continental  Romish  system  produced  much  strife 
and  misery  during  the  later  Middle  Ages,  and  encourages  Sacer- 
dotalists  to-day  to  imagine  that  the  clergy  have  the  right  to 
set  at  defiance  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  decisions  of  the  King's 
Courts  in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
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proper  "representative"  of  the  clergy,  although  it  is 
far  more  antiquated,  bureaucratic,  and  subject  to 
"wire-pulling"  than  was  even  the  "rotten-borough" 
Parliament  of  the  Georgian  era,  and  has  no  more 
independence  and  initiative  than  the  Kussian  Duma, 
or  any  other  sham-representative  assembly  designed 
to  act  as  stalking-horse  for  official  despotism. 

The  last  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  is  thought 
far  more  satisfactory  to  "  Catholics,"  because  it 
was  the  work  of  Convocation,  and  Parliament 
enacted  the  revised  Book  without  discussing  the 
amendments  made  in  it.  These  facts  do  not  justify 
Sacerdotal  assumptions,  for  the  MS.  Book,  after  being 
subscribed  by  the  Convocations,  had  to  be  submitted  to 
the  King  for  his  "further  consideration,"  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  certain  alterations  were  made  in  it  by  the 
Privy  Council  before  it  was  committed  to  Parlia 
ment.  Moreover,  on  16th  April,  1662,  the  House 
of  Commons,  after  deciding  (by  the  narrow  majority 
of  96  to  90)  not  to  admit  debate  on  the  alterations 
made  by  Convocation,  proceeded  to  pass  a  resolution 
without  division, 

"  That  the  amendments  made  by  Convocation,  and 
sent  down  by  the  Lords  to  this  House,  might,  by  order 
of  this  House,  have  been  debated," 

which  is  a  decisive  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  lay 
Parliament  to  revise  the  work  of  the  "  sacred 
Synod"  itself. 

Sometimes  polemical  writers  trade  on  the  fact 
that  the  Parliament  and  Convocation  of  1662  were 
"  High  Church,"  to  justify  the  existence  of 
Ritualism.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  of  speech  to  call 
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Sacerdotalists  "  High  Churchmen,"  about  as  repre 
hensible  as  the  equally  common  custom  of  calling 
Komanists  "  Catholics."  The  modern  Eitualist  is 
separated  by  an  impassable  gulf  from  the  High 
Churchmen  of  the  XVII.  century.  The  old  High 
Churchmen  were  sturdy  Protestants  in  whose 
writings  we  may  boldly  claim  there  is  a  refutation 
— perhaps  the  ablest  in  the  English  language — of 
the  doctrinal  system  advocated  to-day  by  the 
Kitualists.  Not  a  man  among  them  can  be  named 
who  employed  the  illegal  ceremonial  with  which 
our  Churches  are  so  often  disgraced  at  the  present 
day.  For  proof  of  the  loyalty  of  the  last  Kevisers 
to  the  Reformation  Settlement,  we  need  go  no 
further  than  the  Preface  where  they  declare 

"  We  are  full  persuaded  in  our  judgments  (and  here 
profess  it  to  the  world)  that  the  Book  as  it  stood  before 
established  by  law,  doth  not  contain  anything  con 
trary  to  the  Word  of  God,  or  to  sound  doctrine,  or  which 
a  godly  man  may  not  with  a  good  conscience  use  and 
submit  unto,"  etc. 

The  influence  of  Bishop  Cosin  in  the  last  Revision 
is  often  magnified,  because  he  is  supposed  to  have 
held  pseudo-"  Catholic "  doctrines.  Cosin  how 
ever  was  loyal  to  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  as  may  be  seen  in  an  article  by  the 
present  writer  in  the  Church  Gazette  of  May,  1907. 
Nor  was  his  influence  really  great,  though  out  of 
the  ninety-one  Considerations  given  in  his  Works  v. 
502-525,  forty  were  adopted;  sixteen  others 
accepted  in  a  modified  form  ;  and  the  remaining 
thirty-five  rejected.  Lord  Selborne  says  (regarding 
those  entered  up  in  Cosin's  handwriting  in  what  is 
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called  the  "  Durham  Book  ")  that  "  many  of  these 
changes,  whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  were 
verbal  and  trivial."  (1)  Mr.  Tomlinson  tells  us 
that  of  the  Considerations  "  many  are  also  to  be 
found  in  the  perfectly  independent  suggestions  of 
Bishop  Wren,  and  of  the  Puritans  at  the  Savoy 
Conference."  (2) 

Putting  aside  Ritualistic  fallacies  the  real  history 
of  the  last  Eevision  is  briefly  this.  When  Charles 
II.  was  "  restored"  in  1660,  he  was  possibly  already 
a  Papist,  despite  his  earnest  protestations  of  devo 
tion  to  the  Reformed  Faith.  Whatever  his  personal 
convictions  were,  he  was  desirous  of  acting  in  a 
manner  which  would  endear  him  to  his  subjects, 
and  he  knew  that  nothing  would  make  him  more 
popular  than  devising  some  scheme  of  comprehen 
sion  which  would  embrace  within  the  Church  of 
England,  both  Puritan  and  Conformist.  Therefore 
in  imitation  of  his  grandfather's  proceedings  he 
nominated  certain  Bishops  and  other  Conformists 
to  confer  with  the  Puritans  at  the  Savoy  Palace. 
The  parties  met  in  the  very  worst  humour  for 
arranging  a  compromise.  Rivers  of  English  blood 
and  years  of  alternate  persecution  of  one  another 
had  embittered  the  political  and  religious  animosities 
which  separated  the  parties.  Macaulay,  for  all  the 
exaggeration  of  some  of  his  epigrams,  does  not  mis 
represent  the  position.  The  Savoy  Conference 
therefore  effected  nothing,  for  the  Puritans  were 
full  of  captious  objections,  while  the  Bishops 
doggedly  refused  to  admit  that  any  objection  made 
by  the  Puritans  could  be  other  than  captious.  The 
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failure  of  the  Savoy  Conference  did  not  prevent  it 
from  having  indirectly  some  practical  results. 

In  the  Library  of  Durham  Cathedral  there  is  an 
interesting  Prayer  Book  containing  corrections  in 
the  handwriting  of  Bishop  Cosin.  Mr.  James 
Parker  has  endeavoured  to  make  out  that  this 
"  Durham  Book  "  was  the  result  of  Bishop  Cosin's 
private  ideas  on  revision  during  the  period  of  1640- 
1661.  This  theory  (adopted  for  polemical  purposes) 
has  not  recommended  itself  to  students.  The 
Durham  Book  has  pretty  conclusively  been  demon 
strated  by  Mr.  Tomlinson  to  be  a  record  of  cor 
rections  made  indeed  by  Cosin,  but  in  his  capacity 
of  secretary  to  the  other  "Bishops  eonferers," 
while  they  were  holding  the  Conference,  and  also 
during  the  ensuing  vacation,  which  Lord  Clarendon, 
then  Prime  Minister,  tells  us  they  spent  on  the 
Prayer  Book  "  in  making  such  alterations  as  they 
thought  would  make  it  more  grateful  to  the  dissent 
ing  brethren."  (3)  The  final  corrections  thus  made 
in  the  Prayer  Book  were  then  faircopied  into 
another  Prayer  Book,  with  certain  further  amend 
ments  in  the  handwriting  of  Sancroft  (afterwards 
Archbishop),  who,  though  not  a  member  of  Convo 
cation,  was  Secretary  at  each  stage  of  the  revision. 
Sancroft's  Fair  Copy  is  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford,  and  is  therefore  known  as  the  "Bodleian" 
Book.  On  November  21st,  1661,  Convocation 
appointed  a  Committee  of  eight  Bishops  to  revise 
the  Prayer  Book ;  this  Committee  met  at  Ely 
House,  the  London  residence  of  Wren,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  and  they  appear  to  have  taken  Sancroft's  Fair 
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Copy  of  the  "  Durham  Book  "  as  the  basis  of  their 
revision ;  their  corrections  of  these  changes  reduced 
Bancroft's  book  to  its  present  form  as  the  "  Bodleian 
Book"  now  exists.  After  the  Bishops  at  Ely  House 
had  completed  their  labours  the  result  was  presented 
to  Convocation,  which  discussed  the  proposed 
changes  and  had  the  alterations  agreed  upon  duly 
entered  up  in  a  large  folio  Black  Letter  Prayer  Book 
printed  in  1636,  which  therefore  is  known  as  the 
"  Convocation "  Book.  Then  the  entire  Prayer 
Book  was  copied  out  with  all  final  corrections.* 
That  MS.  Prayer  Book  was  next  formally  subscribed 
to  by  every  member  of  Convocation  on  December 
20th,  1661,  and  submitted  to  the  King  for  his 
further  consideration,  who  kept  it  for  about  two 
months  before  sending  it  to  the  House  of  Lords  on 
February  24th,  1662.  It  is  probable,  thougk  not 
certain,  that  some  further  changes  were  introduced 
into  the  Book  before  it  went  to  Parliament.  No 
change  was  made  in  it  by  Parliament ;  it  was 
"  annexed  and  joined  "  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
of  1662  as  the  sole  authorized  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Act  obtained  the  Koyal 
Assent  on  19th  May,  and  came  into  effect  on  24th 
August  in  that  year. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that,  although  the  "  Con 
vocation  Book  "  and  the  "  Annexed  Book  "  have 
both  been  reproduced  by  photography,  and  are  thus 
easily  accessible  to  students,  neither  the  "  Durham 
Book  "  nor  the  u  Bodleian  "  has  been  so  reproduced. 

*  From  evidence  too  minute  to  be  entered  upon  here,  it  is  recog 
nised  that  the  MS.  Book  was  not  copied  directly  from  the  "Convo 
cation"  Book. 
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Yet  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  present  Prayer  Book  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  collate  all  the  four  books.  If  that  were 
done  we  should  have  accomplished  a  great  service 
for  Protestantism  in  the  Church  of  England.  It 
would  then  be  established  beyond  contradiction  that 
the  last  Eevision  of  the  Prayer  Book  did  not  retro 
grade  towards  Komanisrn. 

The  first  Preface  to  the  Prayer  Book  tells  us  to 
"  compare  the  present  Book  with  the  former  "  when 
"  the  reason  of  the  changes  may  easily  appear." 
We  have  some  difficulty  in  following  this  advice, 
because  it  is  very  rarely  that  the  average  reader  is 
able  to  secure  a  copy  faithful  to  the  Statutory  text, 
as  most  Prayer  Books  are  printed  in  accordance  with 
an  agreement  (which  is  more  like  a  conspiracy)  to 
supply  a  book  whose  text  has  been  "  amended  "  as 
the  privileged  printers  think  it  ought  to  read.  The 
importance  of  these  "  typological  inexactitudes " 
will  be  pointed  out  as  we  proceed.  Taking  the 
comparison  of  the  Books  as  our  guide  to  the  purpose 
of  the  changes,  it  will  be  best  first  to  examine 
the  alterations  claimed  by  Ritualists  as  favouring 
their  views,  and  then  to  consider  those  which 
have  strengthened  the  Protestantism  of  the  Prayer 
Book. 

I.   CHANGES  IN   1661-2  WHICH  AEE   REPRE 
SENTED  AS  ROMISH. 

While  defending  the  Protestantism  of  the  present 
Prayer  Book  we  do  not  pretend  it  is  either  infallible 
or  incapable  of  improvement.  The  Book  bespeaks 
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for  itself  only  "such  just  and  favourable  construction 
as  in  common  equity  ought  to  be  allowed  to  all 
human  writings,  especially  such  as  are  set  forth  by 
authority,  and  even  to  the  very  best  translations  of 
the  Holy  Scripture  itself."  We  hold  strongly  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Prayer  Book  as  it  stands 
to-day  that  is  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  or  that 
in  the  light  of  history  will  bear  a  Popish  construc 
tion.  We  do  not  hold  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Prayer  Book  which  is  capable  of  misconstruction 
by  those  innocently  or  wilfully  ignorant  of  its  history. 
The  "  Ornaments  Rubric,"  and  the  Absolution  in 
the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  are  cases  where  it  is  easy 
at  first  hand  to  misread  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
and  consequently  where,  at  a  suitable  time,  a  wise 
revision  might  be  useful.  Yet  even  in  these  places 
there  is  nothing  that  inculcates  Sacerdotalism,  how 
ever  easy  it  may  be  for  a  Sacerdotalist  to  make  out 
a  first-hand  case  from  them. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662  insists  on  all 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  being  episcopally 
ordained,  and  forbids  any  save  an  episcopally  ordained 
"priest"  to  hold  a  living  or  to  celebrate  the  Lord's 
Supper.  In  the  Litany  "Bishops,  Pastors  and 
Ministers"  was  changed  to  "Bishops,  Priests  and 
Deacons";  "for  the  office  and  work  of  a  Priest" 
and  "for  the  office  and  work  of  a  Bishop"  were 
inserted  in  the  Ordinal  after  the  words  "Receive 
the  Holy  Ghost  "  ;  and  "  priest  "  was  often  put  for 
"minister"  in  the  rubrics,  especially  in  the 
rubric  before  the  Absolution  in  the  Daily  Offices. 
All  this  is  supposed  to  show  how  "Catholic"  the 
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last  revision    was   in  its  insistence  upon   "  priest 
hood  ."  and  the  "Apostolical  Succession." 

Two  points  are  involved,  the  use  of  the  word 
''priest  "*  and  the  alleged  necessity  of  Episcopacy. 
The  only  objection  to  the  word  priest  is  that,  by  a 
vulgar  error  of  speech,  it  has  acquired  the  meaning 
of  "  sacrifice!1,"  which  is  not  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  term.  In  the  Holy  Scriptures  Christian  ministers 
are  called  presbuteroi  (elders)  expressly  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  sacerdotal  hiereis  (sacrificers)  of 
Judaism  and  Paganism  (cp.  Acts  xiv.  23  with  iv.  1 
and  xiv.  13).  In  Latin  the  distinction  is  preserved 
in  the  words  presbyter  and  sacerdos  ;  even  in  the 
Koman  Pontifical,  the  cleric,  whenever  referred  to  as 
a  minister  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments,  is  called 
presbyter,  and  only  named  sacerdos  where  it  is 
mentioned  that  he  discharges  (imaginary)  sacrificial 
functions  (English  Churchman,  1896,  p.  853,  col.  1). 
Notwithstanding  Mediaeval  corruption,  the  original 
Christian  non-sacrificial  term  presbyter  clung  to  the 
ministry,  and  appears  in  every  Western  European 
language.  In  Spanish  it  has  remained  at  full  length 
presbutero  ;  in  French,  through  prester  and  prestre, 
it  has  become  pretre.  In  England  the  word  in 

*  There  is  an  explanation  of  these  alterations  much  more  reason 
able  than  the  Ritualistic  assumption  that  they  were  intended  to 
enhance  the  importance  of  the  second  grade  in  the  ministry.  In 
1662  it  was  for  the  first  time  made  illegal  for  a  deacon  to  celebrate 
the  Lord's  Supper  or  to  be  incumbent  of  a  Parish  (these  clauses 
were  after-thoughts  tacked  on  to  the  Act  on  separate  slips — Swainson, 
History  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  p.  11).  At  this  time  conforming 
clergy  were  scarce,  while  curates  other  than  deacons  were  hardly 
available.  The  substitution  of  "priest"  for  "minister"  was 
probably  meant  to  force  incumbents  to  take  their  proper  share  in 
the  services,  and  not  to  leave  their  work  to  their  deacon-curates. 
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Anglo-Saxon  times  took  the  form  preost,*  from 
which  the  transition  to  "priest"  is  easy.  A  remark 
able  fact  about  the  English  term  preost  is  that  it 
was  used  in  a  far  looser  sense  than  even  "  presbyter." 
It  denoted  any  Christian  minister,  whether  Bishop, 
Presbyter  or  Deacon.  When  it  was  desired  to 
denote  the  sacrificial  functionary  of  the  unreformed 
Church,  the  English  made  a  compound  word,  and 
referred  to  the  Mass-preostA  Rightly  understood, 
then,  the  English  word  "  priest  "  does  not  signify 
a  "sacrificer,"  It  is  properly  and  literally  equivalent 
to  the  Bible  word  presbuteros,  and  thus  excludes 
the  idea  of  sacrificing.*  It  is  one  of  the  very  few 
blemishes  in  the  Authorised  Version  of  -the  Bible 
that  it  unhappily  takes  the  (properly  non-sacrificial) 
word  "  priest  "  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the 
sacrificial  word  hiereus.  The  use  of  the  term  priest 
in  the  Prayer  Book  is  not  proof  that  the  compilers 
of  it  were  Sacerdotalists,  but  only  that  they  spoke 
better  English  than  do  their  critics. 

It  cannot  be  held  that  the  revisers  of  1661-2 
retrograded  by  using  the  word  "priest,"  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  they  introduced  the  word  into  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  that  they  attached  to  it  the  incor 
rect  and  Sacerdotal  meaning.  Not  one  of  the 
revisers  can  be  named  who  attached  the  Romish 
meaning  to  the  word  "priest,"  and  the  term  was 

*  A  felicitious  though  inaccurate  derivation  of  preost  has  been 
suggested  by  linking  i*  with  Justin  Martyr's  phrase,  Trpoecrrws  r<av 
a  <5eX0o>i/,  the  ' '  foreman  of  the  brethren  ' '  ! 

t  John  King,  Bishop  of  London,  1611-1621,  when  asked  by  a 
Romanist,  "  Are  you  a  priest?  "  replied  "No,"  adding,  "I  am  a 
priest,  but  not  a  Massing-priest  "  (Dimock  Missarum  Sacrificia, 
p.  88  note).  Compare  Cruttwell,  Saxon  Church,  p.  27,  note. 
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in  the  Prayer  Book  before  one  of  them  was  born. 
Cranmer,  Kidley,  Latimer,  and  the  rest  of  the  Re 
formers  knew  their  mother-tongue  too  well  to  fear 
continuing  the  old  word  "  priest  "  ;  Wren,  Sheldon, 
Morley,  and  the  rest  of  the  Revisers  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  following  the  example  of  the  Reformers, 
especially  seeing  that  they  substituted  "  minister " 
for  "priest,"  as  well  as  "priest"  for  "minister," 
and  often  use  the  two  words*interchangeably. 

In  one  case  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  the 
alteration  had  a  doctrinal  animus.  The  rubric 
before  the  daily  Absolution  used  to  read  "  The 
Absolution  [or  Remission  of  Sins — 1604]  to  be  pro 
nounced  by  the  Minister  alone;"  this  was  altered 
in  1661-2  to  "by  the  Priest  alone,  standing  :  the 
people  still  kneeling,"  a  change  which  is  often 
thought  to  argue  that  a  deacon  is  debarred  from 
reading  the  Absolution.  But  this  appears  to  be  a 
mistake,  for  the  Absolution  itself  is  a  non-sacerdotal 
pronouncement  (pp.  199-201)  compiled  from 
Lutherano-Calvinistic*  sources,  which  expressly 
states  that  the  power  of  declaring  and  pronouncing 
Absolution  is  given  by  God  "to  His  ministers,"  not 
exclusively  to  "priests." 

*  Each  phrase  in  the  Daily  Absolution  can  be  traced  either  to 
Hermann's  Consultation,  or  to  the  Liturgies  of  a  Lasco  and 
Pollanus.  The  confession  in  the  Consultation  opened,  "  Almighty 
everlasting  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  the 
Absolution  there  ran,  "Because  our  Blessed  Lord  hath  left  this 
power  to  His  congregation,  that  it  may  absolve  them  from  sins  and 
restore  them  into  the  favour  of  the  heavenly  Father,  which,  being 
repentant  for  their  sins,  do  truly  believe  in  Christ  the  Lord  :  I,  the 
minister  of  Christ  and  the  congregation,  declare  and  pronounce 
remission  of  sins,  the  favour  of  God,  and  life  everlasting,  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  all  them  which  be  sorry  for  their  sins, 
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The  word  "alone"  dates  from  1552,  when  its  pur 
pose  was  not  to  restrict  the  saying  of  the  form  to  any 
particular  grade  in  the  ministry,  but  to  prevent  the 
people  from  joining  in  the  rehearsal  of  what  is  pro 
perly  a  message  of  God  to  them,  and  therefore  most 
suitably  said  "alone"  by  the  man  who  is  acting  as 
the  messenger  of  God  in  that  behalf.  And  the  true 
meaning  of  "  alone  "  as  differentiating  between  the 
clergyman  and  the  congregation,  rather  than  between 
grades  in  the  ministry,  was  emphasised  by  the 
added  words  "standing:  the  people  still  kneeling." 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  settle 
ment  of  1662  though  not  Sacerdotal  was  violently 
Episcopalian  ;  one  of  the  darkest  passages  in  the 
history  of  our  Church  is  the  treatment  meted  out 
under  the  Clarendon  Code  by  Churchpeople  to  non- 
Episcopalians.  Still,  it  is  possible  to  be  a  strong 
Episcopalian,  and  even  bitterly  to  persecute  other 
Christians,  without  holding  that  Episcopacy  is 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Church  or 
to  a  valid  ministry.  This  was  exactly  the 
position  of  the  Church  party  at  the  Kestora- 
tion ;  mutual  hatred,  bloodshed  and  persecution 
had  embittered  their  feud  with  the  Puritans. 
The  latter  hated  Episcopacy  above  everything  else, 
and  here  was  an  easy  way  for  the  Churchmen  of  the 
time  to  eject  the  Puritan  clergy.  Insist  upon 
Episcopal  Ordination,  and  that  "  would  make  them 

which  have  true  faith  in  Christ  the  Lord,  and  desire  to  approve 
themselves  unto  Him"  (Consult.,  fol,  213.)  The  phrase,  "who 
desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner  but  rather  that  he  may  turn 
from  his  wickedness  and  live,"  is  from  a  Lasco's  Liturgy  (Procter, 
Prayer  Booh,  p.  49). 
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knaves  if  they  did  conform  "  and  beggars  if  they 
did  not.  Yet  the  Churchmen  of  that  age  were  too 
staunchly  Protestant  to  saddle  the  Articles  or 
Prayer  Book  with  any  statement  about  the  "  Divine 
Eight"  or  "absolute  necessity"  of  Episcopacy. 
Even  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  no  claim  to  Divine 
right  is  made  for  that  form  of  Church  Government ; 
episcopal  ordination  is  made  requisite  for  all  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  England,  that  is  all.  Thus  the 
Puritans  were  bound  to  the  episcopal  regimen  if 
they  would  retain  office  ;  nevertheless  the  Church 
of  England  was  not  committed  to  any  doctrine 
about  the  necessity  of  Episcopacy.  Nay,  there  is 
a  remarkable  proof  that  the  doctrine  was  repudiated. 
In  the  Ordinal  of  1552,  which  was  in  legal  use 
up  to  1662,  the  first  rubric  read  : 

"  There  shall  be  an  exhortation  declaring  the  duty  and 
office  of  such  as  come  to  be  admitted  ministers,  how 
necessary  such  orders  [Bishops,  Priests,   and  Deacons] 
are  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  also  how  the  people 
ought  to  esteem  them  in  their  vocation." 

This  is  naturally  construed  as  a  definite  command 
that  when  Bishops  were  consecrated  there  should  be 
an  instruction  to  the  people  telling  them  how 
necessary  the  order  of  Bishops  is  to  the  Church 
of  Christ.  As  that  command  issued  from  our 
Reformers  at  the  extreme  of  their  Protestantism,  it 
did  not,  of  course,  argue  that  where  there  were  no 
Bishops  there  could  be  no  Church,  yet  it  could  have 
been  interpreted  that  way.  However,  the  "  High 
Church  "  revisers  of  1661-2  struck  out  this  general 
rubric,  and  substituted  for  it  the  present  rubrics  in 
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the  separate  services  for  the  ordination  of  deacons 
and  priests,  which  command  in  each  case  that  there 
shall  be  a  sermon  or  exhortation  declaring  "  how 
necessary  that  office  is  in  the  Church  of  Christ." 
No  such  rubric  was  placed  in  the  service  for  the 
Consecration  of  Bishops  !  This  was  not  an  over 
sight,  because  the  Consecration  Service  actually 
mentions  the  Sermon,  though  only  as  part  of  the 
Communion  Service. 

In  the  Prayer  Book  from  1552  to  166 %  there  was 
a  passage  which  strongly  censured  non-communicat 
ing  attendance  at  the  Holy  Communion,  which  was 
cut  out  in  1662.  The  Eitualists  affect  to  regard 
this  omission  as  proof  that  the  Church  then 
conceded  the  right  to  "hear  mass."  To  anyone 
who  has  the  least  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
the  Divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  will 
appear  a  burlesque  of  argument  to  assert  that  they 
would  have  done  anything  to  encourage  what  with 
one  voice  and  mind  they  denounced  as  the  profanity 
and  sacrilege  of  the  Mass,  where  in  defiance  of  the 
Lord's  command,  "  Take,  eat,"  men  stand  by  idly 
gazing  and  listening  with  full  determination  to 
disobey  the  injunction  of  the  Founder  of  the  Feast. 
If  this  were  the  object  of  the  alteration  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  it  was  futile,  for  the  Church  of 
England's  abhorrence  of  "  hearing  mass  "  was  still 
plainly  expressed  in  the  Homily  which  states  that : 
— "  Everyone  of  us  must  be  guests  and  not  gazers, 
eaters  and  not  lookers  ...  of  necessity  we 
must  be  ourselves  partakers  of  this  table,  and  not 
beholders  of  others."  The  same  Homily  denounces 
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strongly  the  "  dumb  massing,"  and  the  "  mummish 
massing  "  of  pre-Reformation  days.  ($)  But  if  it  was 
not  intended  to  sanction  "  hearing  mass "  by 
removing  the  censure  of  the  practice  from  the 
Prayer  Book,  what  was  the  reason  of  the  alteration  ? 
That  is  easily  explained.  In  1552  the  country  was 
slowly  and  painfully  emerging  from  Papal  super 
stition,  and  it  was  then  of  the  utmost  necessity  to 
lay  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people  a  strong  sense  of 
the  sinf ulness  of  non-communicating  attendance ; 
but  after  having  been  inculcated  for  more  than  a 
century,  that  exhortation  had  done  its  work.  In 
1662  there  was  not  any  fear  of  the  people  "  hearing 
mass " ;  the  danger  came  from  another  quarter 
altogether.  Men  were  apt  to  think  that  provided 
they  did  not  stay  as  "  gazers  "  they  were  free  either 
to  stay  and  receive  or  to  retire  from  the  Church ;  in 
fact  that  it  was  equally  proper  either  to  do  as 
Christ  commanded  in  remembrance  of  Him,  or  to 
turn  one's  back  upon  the  Lord's  people,  the  Lord's 
Table,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  provided  only  that 
one  had  sufficient  negative  Protestantism  to  eschew 
non-communicating  attendance.  Hence  it  was  that 
the  Church  wisely  removed  the  1552  exhortation  to 
"  depart." 

The  first  rubric  in  the  Burial  Service  is  sometimes 
claimed  as  a  "  Catholic  "  addition  in  1662.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  nothing  but  an  embodiment  of 
the  old  standing  common  law  of  the  Church.  The 
Church  Services  are  for  members  of  the  Church. 
The  unbaptized  have  never  joined  it ;  the  excom 
municate  have  been  lawfully  excluded  from  its 
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fellowship  ;  self-murderers  have  committed  an  act 
of  such  fearful  guilt  that  the  Church  rightly  refuses 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  their  obsequies.  At 
the  same  time  things  have  changed  since  1662,  and 
probably  a  majority  of  Church-people  would  wel 
come  some  burial  service  for  the  unbaptized  and 
excommunicate. 

In  1662  two  notes  were  affixed  to  the  Service  for 
the  Public  Baptism  of  Infants ;  the  first  which 
asserts  the  undoubted  salvation  of  baptized  infants 
will  be  dealt  with  at  a  later  stage,  it  is  here 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  words  were  not  an  addition 
in  1662.  They  originally  occurred  in  the  Confirma 
tion  Service,  and  only  were  transposed  to  their 
present  position  at  the  last  revision.  Be  they  good 
or  bad,  they  are  not  a  declaration  drawn  up  by  the 
revisers  of  the  Prayer-book  under  Charles  II.,  but 
by  its  framers  under  Edward  VI.  The  other  note 
was  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  1662,  and  the 
Ritualists  are  very  proud  of  it  as  a  "  vindication  "  of 
the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  It  is  a  pity  to 
have  to  demonstrate  that  this  "  Catholic  "  note  owes 
its  origin  to  the  Puritans,  who  at  the  Savoy  Con 
ference  had  objected  to  the  ceremony,  and  who  in 
the  Committee  of  Divines  appointed  to  advise  the 
sub-committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  1641,  had 
suggested  "  Whether  it  be  not  fit  to  have  some 
discreet  rubric  made  to  take  away  all  scandal  from 
signing  the  sign  of  the  Cross  upon  the  infants  after 
Baptism."  (5)  In  accordance  with  this  suggestion, 
the  note  was  introduced  which  refers  critics  of  the 
Prayer  Book  to  the  Protestant  defence  of  signing 
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the  baptized  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross  contained  in 
the  30th  Canon  of  1604. 

Sacerdotalists  allege  that  the  "eastward"  position, 
at  least  during  the  Prayer  of  Consecration,  is 
ordered  by  the  1662  direction  that  the  priest  "  stand 
ing  before  the  Table  .  .  .  shall  say  the  prayer 
of  Consecration."  The  statement  is  without  foun 
dation.  In  the  "  Annexed  Book  "  there  is  a  colon 
after  the  word  r*  hands  "  in  the  rubric,  and  this 
proves  what  is  surely  evident  without  this  corrobo- 
ration,  viz.,  that  the  participial  clause,  "  standing 
before  the  Table,"  has  relation  only  to  the  act  of 
"  ordering  the  bread  and  wine  " ;  that  act  having 
been  completed,  the  position  "  before  the  Table  " 
ceases  with  it,  and  only  after  the  "  ordering " 
has  been  finished  is  the  priest  to  say  the  Prayer 
of  Consecration.  The  direction  about  ordering 
the  elements  was  introduced  in  1661-2  because 
there  were  two  other  introductions  at  that  revision. 
First,  the  minister  was  directed  at  a  previous 
moment  in  the  service  to  present  the  alms  and  place 
the  elements  upon  the  holy  table ;  and  secondly,  he 
was  ordered  to  take  the  elements  in  his  hands 
during  the  Prayer  of  Consecration.  To  present  the 
alms,  the  minister  had  to  quit  his  place  at  the  north 
side  of  the  table,  and  naturally  he  would  put  the 
offertory  and  elements  in  the  centre  of  the  Table, 
where  they  would  not  be  easily  reached  when  he 
came  to  handle  them  during  the  Prayer  of  Conse 
cration.  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  empower  the 
minister,  before  saying  the  Prayer  of  Consecration, 
to  "  stand  before  the  Table  "  for  a  moment  in  order 
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to  arrange  the  elements  in  such  a  manner  as  should 
enable  him  to  perform  the  "manual  acts"  with 
readiness  and  decency. 

Sometimes  it  is  thought  that  the  "  manual  acts  " 
of  breaking  the  bread  and  taking  the  cup  at  the 
consecration  are  a  survival  of  Popery ;  nevertheless, 
it  is  a  fact  that  they  were  introduced  as  a  concession 
to  the  Puritans.  In  the  First  Prayer  Book,  the 
priest  was  told  to  "  take  the  bread  (and  the  cup) 
into  his  hands  "  when  reciting  the  words  of  Institu 
tion.  Although  the  very  next  rubric  strictly  for 
bade  any  elevation  of  the  Sacrament,  the  Romanists 
seized  upon  the  order  to  "  take  "  the  elements  as  an 
excuse  for  lifting  them  up  to  be  adored.  Desperate 
cases  require  desperate  remedies,  and  therefore  the 
Reformers  removed  the  "  manual  acts "  from  the 
Book  in  1552,  so  that  for  110  years  it  was  actually 
a  penal  offence  for  a  minister  to  handle  the  bread 
and  wine  at  all  during  the  Prayer  of  Consecration 
(see  above  pp.  174,  205). 

In  1662,  the  Mass  and  its  attendant  idolatry  had 
been  driven  from  the  Church  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  consequently  the  Protestants  of  the  Restoration 
were  enabled  to  look  more  leniently  upon  the  cere 
mony  than  their  predecessors  could.  All  schools  of 
thought  in  the  Church  were  sincerely  desirous  of 
making  the  order  for  the  administration  of  the  Holy 
Supper  as  conformable  to  the  example  "  of  that 
ever-to-be-remembered  and  first  Table,"  as  Hip- 
polytus  calls  it,  and  they  were  not  ignorant  that  the 
Lord's  significant  sacramental  action  of  "  taking 
and  breaking  "  the  bread  (to  represent  the  breaking 
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of  His  body)  gave  that  name  to  the  Communion  by 
which  it  was  best  known  to  the  Apostolic  Church, 
"  the  breaking  of  the  bread."  Hence  it  was  that  the 
Puritans  complained  that  the  "  manner  of  the  con 
secrating  of  the  elements  [in  the  1552-9  Prayer 
Book]  is  not  here  explicit  and  distinct  enough,  and 
the  minister's  breaking  of  the  bread  is  not  so  much 
as  mentioned."  (6)  The  Church  of  England,  at  the 
request  of  the  Puritans,  restored  the  "  manual  acts  " 
in  the  Prayer  of  Consecration,  so  that  the  people 
might,  receiving  the  Lord's  bread  and  hearing  His 
words,  also  see  the  reproduction  of  His  actions. 

This  "  Puritan  "  alteration,  coupled  with  a  new 
rubric  introduced  in  1661  requiring  the  alms  to  be 
presented,  and  the  elements  placed  by  the  celebrant 
on  the  table,  necessitated  a  change  in  the  rubric 
before  the  Consecration  Prayer,  to  ensure  the  acts 
being  seen  by  the  people.  Hence  the  command  to 
stand  "  before  the  Table  "  when  conducting  the 
preliminary  "  ordering  of  the  bread  and  wine,"  so 
that  the  subsequent  manual  acts  "  before  the  people  " 
should  be  seen  by  all  of  the  communicants.  It 
need  hardly  be  emphasized  that  a  Puritan  rubric 
designed  to  bring  the  minister's  sacramental  actions 
"before  the  people  "  cannot  honestly  be  interpreted 
as  a  command  to  use  the  Popish  "  Eastward  "  posi 
tion,  which  is  adopted  to  conceal  the  priest's  acts 
from  the  vulgar  gaze,  and  invest  them  with  an  air 
of  superstitious  "  mystery." 

Finally,  the  Kitualists  assert  that  the  Ornaments 
Kubric  of  1662  orders  the  wearing  of  the  Mass  Vest 
ments  at  the  Holy  Communion.  A  question  of  this 
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length  cannot  be  adequately  discussed  here,  but  a 
few  facts  will  suffice  to  disprove  the  assertion. 

First,  the  Elizabethan  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
made  the  first  item  of  the  Prayer  Book,  so  that  the 
"  Ornaments  Rubric  "  remained  (as  it  had  been  since 
1559)  a  mere  note  of  reference  to  the  Act.  The 
"  Rubric  "  was  not  erected  into  a  self-contained  and 
independent  enactment,  it  had  still  to  be  construed 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Eliza 
bethan  Act,  which  was  now  constituted  the  funda 
mental  law  of  the  Liturgy  itself. 

Secondly,  comparison  of  the  present  rubric  with 
its  predecessor  is  necessary,  to  show  the  reason  for 
the  change. 

THE  ORNAMENTS  RUBRIC. 

1559.  1662. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 

the  Minister  at  the  time  of  such    Ornaments    of     the 

the    COMMUNION,    and  at  Church,  and  of  the  ministers 

all   OTHER   times   in  his  thereof,  at  ALL  TIMES  of 

ministration,  their  ministration 

shall  use  such  ornaments  in  shall  be  RETAINED,  and  be 
the  Church  in  use, 

as  were  in  use  as   were   in   this    Church  of 

England, 

by    the    authority    of    Parliament    in    the 
second  year  of  the  Reign  of  K.  Edward  VI. 

according  to  the  act  of  Par 
liament  set  in  the  beginning 
of  this  book. 

From  this  comparison,  three  facts  at  least  emerge. 
The  revisers  wished  to  conform  the  requirements  of 
the  rubric  to  the  requirements  of  the  Statute  of 
Elizabeth,  whatever  they  were ;  they  wished  to 
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abolish  the  idea  of  a  special  vesture  for  the  Com 
munion,  and  impose  one  garb  for  "  all  times  of 
ministration  alike  " ;  they  did  not  countenance  the 
revival  of  the  sacrificial  vestures,  but  solely  the  use 
(by  the  minister  in  service  time)  of  those  "  orna 
ments  "  which  could  be  said  to  be  "retained"  in 
1662,  when  the  Mass- vestments  had  been  stamped 
out  for  more  than  a  century.  The  "  reason  of  the 
change  easily  appears."  Church-people  were  loth 
absolutely  to  give  up  a  rubric  which  had  been  so  un 
palatable  to  the  Puritans  as  the  Elizabethan  "Fraud" 
had  been ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  unwilling 
to  continue  a  rubric  which  seemed  in  clear  terms  to 
order  the  wearing  of  the  vestments.  They  made  an 
alteration,  therefore,  which  they  felt  was  safe.  They 
reverted  to  the  words  of  the  Elizabethan  Statute 
(compare  p.  246)  under  which  the  vestments  had 
been  extirpated.  They  referred  to  "  all "  times 
alike,  so  that  it  should  be  understood  that  their 
reference  was  to  the  general  rubrics  of  the  First 
Prayer  Book,  not  to  the  abolished  rubrics  peculiar 
to  the  Communion  or  other  separate  services.  They 
put  in  "  retained,"  so  that  it  should  be  seen  that  they 
intended  onlv  to  maintain  the  ornaments  existing 
then  in  the  Church,  not  to  revive  those  which  had 
long  been  discarded.  They  expunged  all  reference 
to  the  taking  of  other  or  further  orders  under  the 
Act,  since  that  power  was  already  "  spent,"  having 
ceased  with  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  Act 
itself  had  become  the  foremost  constituent  of  the 
Revised  Prayer  Book.  The  intention  of  the  authori 
ties  at  the  time  is  proved  from  the  Visitation  Articles 
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of  the  ordinaries  who  enforced  the  Prayer  Book 
of  1662.  They  all  required  the  use  of  the  surplice 
at  Holy  Communion,  a  thing  which  was  even  not 
permitted  "  by  the  authority  of  Parliament  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.,"  but 
had  been  introduced  by  the  Second  Prayer  Book  in 
1552. 

II.   KETROGRADE    CHANGES  KEFUSED  IN  1661-2. 

About  600  changes  were  made  at  the  last  revision 
of  the  Prayer  Book,  none  of  which  altered  the 
doctrinal  standpoint  of  the  Liturgy.  Our  Book 
happily  remains  in  all  essentials  the  Second  Prayer 
Book  of  1552.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662 
itself  bears  witness  to  this,  for  it  begins  with  recit 
ing  that  "  Whereas  in  the  first  year  of  the  late 
Queen  Elizabeth,  there  was  one  uniform  order  of 
common  service  and  prayer,  set  forth  in  one  Book, 
entitled  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  . 
and  enjoined  to  be  used  by  Act  of  Parliament,"  and 
that  the  King  had  authorized  and  required  the  Con 
vocations  to  revise  "  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  the  book  of  .  .  .  making  and  consecrating 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,"  and  that  the  Convo 
cations  "have  accordingly  reviewed  the  said  books, 
and  have  made  some  alterations  which  they  think 
fit  to  be  inserted  in  the  same.  .  .  .  All  which 
His  Majesty  .  .  .  hath  fully  approved  . 
and  recommended  to  this  present  Parliament,  that 
the  said  Books  of  Common  Prayer  and  of  the  form 
of  Ordination  .  .  .  with  the  alterations  and 
additions  which  have  been  so  made  and  presented  to 
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His  Majesty,  be  the  Book  which  shall  be  appointed 
to  be  used  by  all  that  officiate  "  in  the  Church  of 
England  (13  and  14  Carol.  II.,  cap.  4,  sec.  1).  The 
Book  of  1662,  then,  was  not  regarded  by  its  revisers 
as  a  new  book,  but  simply  as  the  old  Second  Prayer 
Book  (as  restored  in  1559),  with  certain  alterations 
and  additions.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the 
Legislature  ignored  the  Jacobean  revision  and  fell 
back  on  the  Act  of  1559,  carefully  striking  out  the 
Proclamation  of  James,  which  had  been  printed  in 
every  Prayer  Book  from  1604  up  to  1662.  More 
over,  the  House  of  Commons  at  first  desired  to  re- 
enact  "the  original  Book  annexed  to  the  Act  "  of 
1552.  When  that  Book  could  not  be  found  they  were 
obliged  to  use  the  Jacobean  Book,  taking  an  original 
edition  of  1604  in  order  to  avoid  the  alterations 
which  Laud  had  been  accused  of  introducing. 
(Compare  Cardwell,  Conferences,  p.  376,  with  Torn- 
linson,  Prayer  Book,  p.  153.) 

As  our  Prayer  Book  is  substantially  that  of  1552, 
we  naturally  enquire  whether  "  this  Church  and 
Eealm  "  stood  by  the  Second  Prayer  Book  because 
it  was  the  only  Liturgy  before  them,  in  1661-2, 
or  because  they  preferred  it  to  its  less  reformed 
predecessor  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  1549.  Fortun 
ately  this  interesting  question  can  be  answered  on 
appeal  to  the  records  of  the  last  revision. 

Certain  of  the  High  Church  Divines,  and,  indeed, 
some  of  the  Puritans  also,  had  leanings  towards  the 
use  of  the  metaphorical  language  of  the  Early 
Church  regarding  the  Sacraments.  Accomplished 
scholars  themselves,  and  confident  that  they  could 
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vindicate  certain  patristic  phraseology  from  the 
interpretation  which  Rome  put  upon  it,  they  saw  no 
harm  in  using  it.  Now  much,  like  " little,"  learning 
is  often  a  "dangerous  thing."  These  theologians 
did  not  sufficiently  realize  that  language  which  is 
innocent  before  it  is  perverted,  may  become  most 
mischievous  after  it  has  been  made  the  vehicle  for 
conveying  pernicious  error ;  or  that  what  was  intel 
ligible,  and  even  edifying,  to  well-read  students  like 
themselves,  might  easily  be  a  rock  of  offence  to  the 
simple  and  unlearned  for  whom  the  Gospel  message 
is  especially  intended.  Laud  had  most  foolishly  in 
troduced  into  his  Scottish  Liturgy  of  1637  several 
objectionable  features  of  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549, 
and  in  1661  there  were  not  wanting  men  who  would 
have  brought  them  back  into  the  English  Prayer 
Book.  Moreover,  they  had  actually  secured  such 
alterations  at  one  stage  of  the  revision,  although 
eventually  they  were  defeated  by  the  good  sense  and 
thorough-going  Protestantism  of  the  Convocations 
of  that  day. 

In  the  Durham  and  Bodleian  Books  the  title  of 
the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant  was  altered  to 
"  Let  us  offer  up  our  prayers  and  praises  for  the 
good  estate  of  Christ's  Catholic  Church,"  the  design 
of  this  change  being  to  allow  prayers  for  the  dead, 
because  a  petition  was  added  that  "we,  and  all  they 
which  are  of  the  mystical  body  of  Thy  Son,  may  be 
set  at  His  right  hand,"  &c.  In  the  Convocation 
Book  that  alteration  is  struck  out,  and  the  marginal 
note  added  "  The  title  to  stand  just  as  it  was  be 
fore."  (7)  So  that  the  words  "militant  here  on 
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earth  "    still  continue  to   exclude   prayers  for  the 
dead. 

In  the  Durham  Book  the  words  "priest  the" 
were  interpolated  before  "  minister  of  God's  Word  " 
(in  the  warning  for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion),  thus  restricting  the  "benefit  of 
absolution  "  to  the  ministry  of  the  "  priest  alone." 
In  the  Bodleian  Book  we  find  that  the  Bishops  at 
Ely  House  went  so  far  at  one  time  as  to  strike 
out  altogether  the  words  "  minister  of  God's 
Word,"  although  afterwards  they  were  replaced  by 
a  stet.  Convocation,  however,  rejected  the  altera 
tion,  struck  out  "  the  priest,"  and  reinstated  the 
Keformers'  phrase,  "  minister  of  God's  Word."  (8) 

The  gravest  of  the  suggested  alterations  of  the 
Communion  Service,  however,  was  "  Another 
method  of  the  Consecration,  Oblation,  Address,  and 
Distribution"  which  is  found  in  the  Bodleian  Book. 
The  petition  "  Hear  us,  0  merciful  Father,"  was 
made  to  run  on  "we  most  humbly  beseech  Thee, 
and  by  the  power  of  Thy  holy  Word  and  Spirit 
vouchsafe  so  to  bless  and  sanctify  these  Thy  gifts 
and  creatures  of  bread  and  wine,  that  we,  receiving 
them,"  &c.  At  the  end  of  the  Consecration  came 
the  rubric,  "  Immediately  after  shall  follow  this 
Memorial  or  Prayer  of  Oblation."  In  the  "  Me 
morial  "  the  following  phrases  occurred  :  "  We  Thy 
humble  servants  do  celebrate  and  make  here  before 
Thy  Divine  Majesty,  with  these  Thy  holy  gifts,  the 
Memorial  which  Thy  Son  hath  willed  and  com 
manded  us  to  make."  "  Most  humbly  beseeching 
Thee  to  grant,  that  by  the  merits  and  death  of  Thy 
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Son  Jesus  Christ,  now  represented  unto  Thee,  and 
through  faith  in  His  Blood,  who  maketh  interces 
sion  for  us  at  Thy  right  hand,  we  and  all  Thy 
whole  Church  may  obtain  remission  of  our  sins," 
&c.  "  Humbly  beseeching  Thee  that  whosoever 
shall  be  partakers  of  this  Holy  Communion,  may 
worthily  receive  the  most  precious  body  and  blood 
of  Thy  Son  Jesus."  After  this  Memorial  was  to 
follow  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Prayer  of  Humble 
Access,  and  then  the  reception  of  the  Sacrament, 
during  which  the  Agnus  Dei  was  to  be  sung  "  when 
there  is  a  quire." 

Such  an  alternative  was  full  of  danger.  In  the 
means  of  grace  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God  operate 
upon  the  spiritual  nature  of  rational  beings,  not 
upon  inert  matter.  The  Lord  has  not  commanded 
us  to  make  any  "  memorial  before  "  His  Father 
with  His  gifts,  but  only  to  ourselves  to  eat  and 
drink  them  in  remembrance  of  Him.  We  do  not 
"represent  unto"  God  the  Death  of  Christ  by 
means  of  the  consecrated  food ;  when  we  eat  and 
drink  it,  we  "  show  [to  man,  not  to  God]  the  Lord's 
Death  till  He  come"  (see  above,  pp.  139,  143,  173). 
However  sound  our  meaning  may  be,  it  is  perilous 
to  refer  to  the  "  worthy  receiving  "  (and  thereby 
to  hint  at  an  unworthy  receiving)  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  (see  above,  pp.  63-4,  154,  205).  The 
interval  between  the  Consecration  and  the  Com 
munion  has  been  discussed  already  (see  above, 
p.  205). 

We  can  easily  imagine  what  the  effect  of  such  an 
"  alternative  form  "  would  be  at  the  present  day. 
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The  Eitualists  would  triumphantly  urge  that  in  it 
the  Prayer  Book  itself  contained  sanction  for  the 
"  Real  Presence,"  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  Adora 
tion  of  the  Host ;  and  Protestants  would  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  disproving  the  assertion. 
However,  the  revisers  of  1661  would  have  none  of 
this  retrograde  alternative  office  ;  for  Bancroft 
records  that  "  My  Lords  the  Bishops  at  Ely  House 
ordered  all  in  the  old  method."  (9)  Thus  the 
Church  of  England  was  saved  from  even  appearing 
to  return  to  the  discarded  and  semi-Romish  Book  of 
1549. 

When  we  are  (untruly)  told  that  the  First  Prayer 
Book  was  abandoned  by  our  Reformers  in  1552  only 
only  out  of  weak  complaisance  with  the  prejudices 
of  "  Foreigners  and  Puritans,"  we  are  entitled  to 
ask  our  informants  whether  the  retrogressions 
towards  the  First  Prayer-Book,  proposed  in  1661, 
were  refused  because  the  High  Church  Convocations 
and  the  Cavalier  Parliament  of  that  day  were 
similarly  obsessed  by  a  veneration  for  "  foreign 
Reformers,"  and  eager  to  sacrifice  their  own  prefer 
ences  in  order  to  render  the  Prayer  Book  more 
agreeable  to  the  Puritans  ! 

III.    SOME   PROTESTANT   GAINS   IN  1661-2. 

We  have  seen  that  the  changes  made  1661-2 
which  are  thought  to  have  been  retrogressive  were 
really  innocent,  and  that  Convocation  and  Parlia 
ment  refused  to  sanction  alterations  which,  though 
perhaps  not  Romish,  were  certainly  Romeward.  It 
remains  to  examine  some  instances  in  which  the 
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Prayer  Book  was  made  more  Protestant  than  it  was 
before. 

The  first  point  demanding  our  attention  is  that 
the  Elizabethan  Act  of  Uniformity  was  made 
the  first  item  of  the  Book.  From  1559  to  1604, 
the  Act  had  been  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Book ;  in  1604  the  Proclamation  of  James  I. 
was  prefixed  to  it ;  in  1661  the  Proclamation  was 
struck  out,  but  Elizabeth's  Act  was  installed  as  the 
first  of  the  contents  of  the  Book,  and  entered  as 
such  in  the  table  of  contents.  Nevertheless,  the 
privileged  printers  very  often  suppress  the  Act, 
strike  out  the  mention  of  it  in  the  "  Contents,"  and 
re-number  the  items  so  as  to  conceal  their  omission. 
On  the  strength  of  this  inaccuracy  in  the  printed 
Prayer  Books  to-day,  some  deny  that  the  Elizabethan 
Act  is  part  of  our  Book,  a  denial  which  is  useless  in 
the  face  of  the  following  facts : — (1)  While  the 
Proclamation  of  James  was  struck  out  the  Act  of 
Elizabeth  was  kept  in ;  (2)  a  series  of  amendments 
to  this  Act  was  proposed  in  the  Committee  of 
Kevision,  1661,  and  ultimately  rejected  after  debate 
(10)  ;  (3)  the  Statute  was  copied  out  in  the  MS. 
annexed  to  the  last  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  entered 
as  No.  1  in  the  table  of  "  The  Contents  of  this 
Book " ;  (4)  the  pages  of  the  MS.  book  were 
carefully  numbered,  and  then  subscribed  under  that 
enumeration,  by  every  member  of  Convocation,  so 
as  to  include  the  reproduced  Act  of  Elizabeth, 
which,  moreover,  received  in  Convocation  the 
additional  description,  by  a  fresh  insertion  with  the 
pen,  of  "primo  Elizabethae." 
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The  insertion  of  this  Act  is  proof  that  the  Church 
and  Eealm  at  the  last  Kevision  determined  to  stand 
by  the  Reformation  Settlement  of  1559,  which 
brought  back  the  thoroughly  Reformed  Second 
Prayer  Book,  and  swept  the  Mass  and  its  trappings, 
especially  the  Mass-vestments,  out  of  the  English 
Church.  Further,  it  has  great  value  in  law,  because 
the  Act  of  Elizabeth  thus  became  by  an  act  of 
Convocation  the  ruling  law  of  the  very  Liturgy 
itself  as  to  the  ornaments  of  the  Church  and  the 
ministers  thereof.  If  the  subsequent  note  (called 
the  Ornaments  Rubric)  does  not  adequately  express 
that  law,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Act,  and 
not  the  "  Rubric,"  is  the  dominant  law  of  the  Church, 
and  that  the  "  Rubric  "  is  but  a  note  of  reference  to 
that  preceding  and  paramount  law. 

The  First  Preface,  written  by  Bishop  Sanderson, 
is  useful.  It  contends  that  the  laws  establishing 
the  Prayer  Book  (i.e.,  the  Second  Prayer  Book,  as 
enacted  by  Elizabeth)  were  not  repealed,  and  that 
"  the  Book,  as  it  stood  before  established  by  law, 
doth  not  contain  in  it  anything  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God  or  to  sound  doctrine."  It  stands  by 
the  Prayer  Book  "  established  by  law "  (see 
declaration  in  p.  271  above),  not  by  the  inaccurate 
printed  Books.  It  tells  us  that  we  shall  find  the 
reason  for  the  changes  made  by  comparing  "the 
present  Book  with  the  former,"  a  method  of  inter 
pretation  which  is  fatal  to  Sacerdotal  explanation 
of  our  formularies. 

In  the  Communion  Service  we  note  several  points 
with  satisfaction.  Substantially  it  retained  the 
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form  which  the  Reformers  gave  it  in  1552.  In  the 
Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant,  a  clause  of  praise 
for  the  dead  was  inserted,  but  a  suggested  prayer 
for  them  was  refused,  as  we  have  seen.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  what  was  written  aforetime  for 
our  learning.  The  patriarch  Job  sacrificed  and 
prayed  for  his  children  while  they  lived  ;  as  soon  as 
he  learned  their  death  he  praised  God  even  in  his 
grief.  Likewise  David  **  besought  the  Lord  "  for 
his  dying  child,  but  when  it  had  died,  he  "  came  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord  and  worshipped  "  (Job  i.  5,  21 ; 
II.  Samuel  xii.  15-25). 

It  was  proposed  in  1661  that  the  priest  should  be 
directed  to  "  offer  up  and  place  the  bread  and  wine  " 
upon  the  Holy  Table,  but  Convocation  struck  out 
the  amendment,  although  permitting  the  "  presenta 
tion  "  of  the  money  offering.  This  again  is  in 
accordance  with  Holy  Scripture.  We  have  no  right 
to  "  offer  "  the  elements  to  God,  for  Christ  ordained 
that  we  should  eat  and  drink  them  ourselves,  which 
is  precisely  the  opposite  of  "  offering  them  up  "  to 
God.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bible  tells  us  that  our 
gifts  for  the  work  of  the  Lord  are  "  sacrifices " 
(Phil.  iv.  18  ;  Heb.  xiii.  16),  and  therefore  rightly 
may  they  be  "  presented  "  to  our  Father. 

The  phrase  in  the  Communion  Service  "  this 
our  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving"  is  no 
doubt  plain  though  some  would  interpet  it  to  mean, 
not  our  sacrifice  which  consists  of  praise  and  thanks 
giving,  but  our  sacrifice  which  is  offered  in  a  spirit 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  insinuate  that  the  con 
secrated  elements  themselves  are  the  "  sacrifice." 
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Such  argument  is  surely  a  veritable  quibble. 
Canon  Carter  urged,  " '  We  entirely  desire  Thy 
Fatherly  goodness  mercifully  to  accept  this  our 
sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,'  ('  sacrificium 
eiicharisticum')  which  expression,  though  often 
supposed  to  mean  nothing  more  than  mere  prayer 
and  thanksgiving,  may,  as  I  believe,  be  shown  to 
have  ordinarily  been  understood  to  express  a  real 
substantial  act  as  the  ground  of  praise  and  thanks 
giving.  In  all  the  early  Liturgies,  as  in  our  own 
First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward,  it  stood  immediately 
after  the  Prayer  of  Consecration.  Its  removal  from 
this  place  was  intended  probably  to  do  away  with 
the  close  connection  of  these  words  with  the  con 
secrated  elements,"  and  so  on  (as  quoted  above,  p. 
209).  This  contention  cannot  stand.  Even  the 
First  Prayer  Book  used  the  words  "  sacrifice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  "  as  a  marked  divergence 
from  the  Missal,  which  prayed  God  to  accept  the 
elements ;  and  where  the  Missal  besought  the 
acceptance  of  "these  things"  (hcec),  to  wit,  the 
elements,  the  First  Prayer  Book  fixed  definitely  the 
meaning  of  "  these  "  by  the  addition  of  the  words, 
"our  prayers  and  supplications  "  (see  above,  p.  142). 
So  that  the  transposition  of  this  prayer  in  1552,  was 
simply  an  act  which  "  explained  and  made  fully 
perfect"  the  meaning  intended  by  the  First  Prayer 
Book,  namely,  that  the  "  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  "  was  merely  our  prayers  expressing 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  did  not  refer  to  the 
elements  at  all.  "Sacrificium  eucharisticum "  is 
not  a  fair  rendering  of  our  "  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
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thanksgiving."  Even  in  Haddon's  Latin  translation 
of  1560  it  appears  as  "  sacrificium  laudis  et 
gratiarum  actionis  "  ;  so  also  in  Durel's  Latin  of 
1670,  and  the  evidence  of  the  Greek  version  of  1665 

is     to     the    Same    effect,    ravrr^v    T^V     7-17$    cuVr/creeos     KO.I 

€i'xa/oto-Tias  Owiav.  Fortunately  the  revision  of  1661 
put  it  out  of  court  altogether,  for  at  that  time  the 
identical  phrase  "  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanks 
giving,"  was  inserted  into  the  Thanksgiving  for 
Public  Peace,  and  the  Collect  of  Thanksgiving  after 
a  Storm  at  Sea.  In  neither  case  can  it  possibly 
bear  the  strained  sense  Eitualists  desire  to  affix  to 
it  in  the  Communion  Service. 

The  1552-9  Rubric  ordered  "  bread  such  as  is  usual 
to  be  eaten"  in  order  "  to  take  away  superstition,"  but 
the  revised  rubric  as  it  now  stands  orders  the  same  "  to 
take  away  all  occasion  of  dissension  and  supersti 
tion."  This  alteration,  as  the  Privy  Council  rightly 
pointed  out  in  the  Ridsdale  Judgment,  greatly 
strengthens  the  case  against  the  use  of  wafers  ;  for 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  considerable  dissen 
sion  had  been  occasioned  by  a  Royal  "  Order  "  for 
the  use  of  a  particular  kind  of  wafer-bread.  (11) 

The  1552  rubric  allowed  the  curate  to  have  to  his 
own  use  all  the  bread  and  wine  which  remained  over 
at  the  communion.  If  this  rubric  were  the  law  now, 
the  Ritualists  could  reserve  the  Sacrament  with 
impunity.  Happily,  in  1661  the  direction  was 
altered.  The  curate  was  allowed  to  keep  the  un- 
consecrated  bread  and  wine,  but  the  consecrated 
elements  remaining  over  were  to  be  "  reverently 
eaten  and  drunk  "  at  the  close  of  the  service.  Under 
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this  law,  Keservation  of  the  Sacrament  for  any  pur 
pose  has  been  declared  illegal  by  the  Court  of 
Arches  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  v. 
Henly. 

Another  gain  at  this  time  was  the  re- insertion  of 
the  Black  Rubric  in  an  amended  form.  The  correc 
tion  of  its  phraseology  did  not  alter  the  supreme 
value  of  its  testimony,  as  sundry  writers,  notably  the 
late  Mr.  Dimock,  have  conclusively  proved.*  No 
man  yet  has  been  able  to  convince  unprejudiced 
Englishmen  that  a  declaration  that  the  "  natural 
body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  are  in  heaven, 
and  not  here,"  is  compatible  with  any  theory  of  the 
"Real"  Presence  of  them  in  the  bread  and  wine, 
even  though  said  to  exist  there  in  a  non-natural 
manner. 

In  regard  to  Baptism  the  Protestant  Churchman's 
position  was  strengthened  in  two  ways  at  the  last 
revision  of  the  Prayer  Book.  First,  by  the  addition 
of  the  service  for  the  baptism  of  adults.  The  grand 
11  argument  "  of  the  Romanizers  in  favour  of  their 
theory  of  "  Baptismal  Regeneration  "  is  the  declara 
tion,  "  Seeing  now  that  this  child  is  regenerate."  In 
1661  the  same  unqualified  declaration  was  placed  in 
the  service  for  adults,  "  Seeing  now  that  these 
persons  are  regenerate."  All  Christians  admit  that 
adults  may  receive  baptism  without  receiving  also 
regeneration  (in  the  sense  of  spiritual  re-creation  in 

*  See  Blakeney,  Prayer  Book,  pp.  518,  519;  Tomlinson,  Prayer 
Book,  p.  264  and  the  authorities  there  cited  ;  Dimock,  Papers  on 
Eucharistic  Presence,  pp.  465 — 474,  576 — 516  ;  Vox  Liturgiae, 
pp.  66—76;  and  The  Black  Rubric,  a  tract  published  by  C. 
Murray,  price  2d. 
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Christ),  as  in  the  case  of  Simon  Magus,  where  the 
baptised  man  was  still  in  the  "  gall  of  bitterness  and 
the  bond  of  iniquity."  All,  then,  are  forced  to 
admit  that  the  declaration  in  the  service  for  adults 
— though  unqualified  in  form — must  be  qualified  in 
fact  by  the  Gospel  conditions  of  salvation.  When 
our  opponents  are  obliged  to  allow  this,  we  can  justly 
urge  that  the  same  conditions  must  be  attached  to 
and  qualify  the  exactly  similar  declaration  in  the 
service  for  infants. 

The  notes  appended  to  the  service  for  the  Public 
Baptism  of  Infants  were  another  gain.  In  deference 
to  Puritan  scruples,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  was  explained  and  justified  from 
superstitious  abuse.  The  note  on  the  salvation  of 
baptised  infants  was  transferred  from  the  Confirma 
tion  Service  to  this  place.  From  1552  up  till  the 
last  revision  it  had  run  that  "  children  being  baptised 
have  all  things  necessary  for  their  salvation,  and  be 
undoubtedly  saved."  The  omission  of  the  words, 
"  have  all  things  necessary  for  their  salvation  "  was 
evidently  dictated  by  a  fear  of  countenancing  the 
opus  operatum  theory  of  sacramental  grace. 

The  statement  in  this  note  is  often  assailed  by 
critics  of  our  Church,  though,  curiously  enough,  they 
never  attack  what  the  note  does  say,  being  content 
to  combat  what  it  does  not  say ;  indeed,  what  it  has 
deliberately  refused  to  say.  For  it  asserts  only  that 
4 '  It  is  certain  by  God's  Word  that  children  which 
are  baptised,  dying  before  they  commit  actual  sin, 
are  undoubtedly  saved."  No  one  will  deny  that ; 
indeed,  all,  save  a  few  medievalists,  will  agree  with 
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Toplady,  who  strongly  affirmed  the  undoubted  sal 
vation  of  all  infants  dying  before  they  commit  actual 
sin,  whether  baptised  or  not.  No,  the  difficulty 
found  by  some  in  this  statement  is  that  they  read 
into  it  ideas  which  have  been  purposely  expunged 
from  it ;  for  they  say  it  implies  that,  (1)  un- 
baptised  infants  are  damned,  and  (2)  that  baptism  is 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  salvation  of  baptised  infants. 
Neither  insinuation  is  true.  We  first  find  this  sort 
of  declaration  in  the  formularies  of  Henry  VIII. 's 
reign.  The  "Ten  Articles"  of  1536,  and  the 
"  Bishops'  Book"  of  1537,  said,  concerning  baptism, 
"  Infants,  and  children  dying  in  their  infancy,  shall 
undoubtedly  be  saved  thereby,  and  else  not."  (12) 
This  statement  was  repeated  more  diffusely  in  the 
reactionary  "King's  Book"  of  1543.  (13)  Tho 
Reformers,  in  the  First  Prayer  Book,  cut  out  the 
words  "  thereby  "  and  "  and  else  not,"  in  this  way 
refusing  to  countenance  the  notion  either  that  un- 
baptised  infants  are  lost,  or  that  baptised  ones  are 
saved  by  the  quasi-inechanical  operation  of  the 
Sacrament.  It  is  most  unfair,  therefore,  to  attempt 
to  read  either  of  these  superstitions  into  our  formu 
laries,  which  have  eliminated  both. 

Discussion  of  this  note  would  be  imperfect  without 
a  reference  to  its  historical  raison  d'  etre.  Before  the 
Eeformation  the  Confirmation  of  Infants  was  the 
rule,  and  as  the  people  were  taught  that  Con 
firmation  was  a  "  sacrament  necessary  to  salvation," 
the  ignorant  were  apt  to  fear  that  a  child  who  died 
without  Confirmation  would  be  lost  ;  wherefore 
Henry  VIII.,  in  the  "  King's  Book,"  declared  :  "  It 
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is  not  to  be  thought  that  there  is  any  such  necessity 
of  Confirmation  of  infants,  but  that  they,  being 
baptized  and  dying  innocents  before  they  be  con 
firmed,  shall  be  assured  to  attain  everlasting  salva 
tion,  by  the  effects  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism 
received."  (14)  In  the  First  Prayer  Book  the  Ke- 
formers  abolished  the  Confirmation  of  Infants, 
ordering  that  "  none  hereafter  should  be  confirmed, 
but  such  as  can  say  in  their  mother-tongue  "  the 
Creed,  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Ten  Commandments,  as 
well  as  answering  the  questions  in  the  Church 
Catechism.  They  state  in  the  same  rubric  their 
reasons  for  this  change  of  discipline,  and  then  add: 
*'  And  that  no  man  shall  think  that  any  detriment 
shall  come  to  children  by  deferring  of  their  con 
firmation  :  he  shall  know  for  truth,  that  it  is  certain 
by  God's  Word,  that  children  being  baptized  (if  they 
do  depart  out  of  this  life  in  their  infancy)  are  un 
doubtedly  saved."  Originally,  then,  the  note  was 
designed,  not  unduly  to  exalt  baptism,  but  to  contra 
dict  a  vulgar  superstition  that  the  "  Sacrament "  of 
Confirmation  was  "  necessary  to  salvation  "  ;  while 
even  in  1549  the  words  which  ascribed  salvation  to 
"the  effects  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  received," 
were  struck  out. 

In  1661  "  Infant  Confirmation"  had  long  become 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  so  the  old  rubrics  defending 
the  Protestant  custom  of  limiting  the  rite  to  those 
who  had  reached  years  of  discretion  were  no  longer 
required  in  that  form.  Accordingly,  they  were  re 
cast  into  the  present  Preface  to  the  Confirmation 
Service.  The  note  appended  to  those  rubrics  would 
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have  been  incongruous  in  the  preface,  therefore  it 
was  amended  and  transferred  to  the  Baptismal  Office, 
where  it  still  stands  as  a  witness  against  the  old 
error  about  the  "  necessity  "  of  Confirmation. 

Several  useful  changes  were  made  concerning  Con 
firmation  :  First,  the  title  of  the  service  in  the  "Con 
tents,  "which  had  been  in  all  the  previous  Books  "Con 
firmation,  where  also  is  a  Catechism  of  children,"  was 
altered  to  "The  Catechism,  with  the  Order  for  Con 
firmation  of  Children"  (see  above,  p.  303).  Thus  in 
the  earlier  Books  Confirmation  was  emphasized,  the 
Catechism  being  subsidiary ;  in  the  1662  Book,  the 
Catechism  is  predominant,  and  Confirmation  is  only 
an  appendage  to  it.  Secondly,  in  1604,  the  title  of  the 
Office  itself  in  the  Book  had  been  altered  to  "  The  Order 
of  Confirmation,  or  laying  on  of  hands  upon  Children 
baptized  and  able  to  render  an  account  of  their  faith 
according  to  the  Catechism  following "  ;  this  was 
altered  to  "  A  Catechism,  that  is  to  say,  an  instruc 
tion  to  be  learned  of  every  person,  before  he  be 
brought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Bishop,"  and  the 
Confirmation  Service  was  commenced  at  the  middle 
of  the  last  page  of  the  Catechism,  immediately  after 
the  rubric:  "And,  if  the  Bishop  approve  of  them, 
he  shall  confirm  them  in  the  manner  following." 
Thirdly,  the  title  of  the  service  was  altered  from 
"Confirmation"  (1549, 1552, 1559)  or  "Confirmation 
or  Laying  on  of  hands"  (1604)  to  "The  Order  of 
Confirmation,  or  Laying  on  of  Hands  upon  those 
that  are  baptized  and  come  to  years  of  Discretion." 
Fourthly,  the  defence  of  restricting  Confirmation  to 
those  who  have  reached  years  of  discretion  was  not 
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left  in  the  rubrics  of  Catechism,  where  it  might  not 
be  read  at  all  by  Churchpeople,  but  it  was  remodelled 
into  the  Preface  which  has  to  be  read  at  every  Con 
firmation.  Fifthly,  the  initial  question  to  the  candi 
dates,  whether  they  ratify  and  "  confirm "  their 
Baptismal  vows,  was  introduced  (see  above,  p.  304). 
Kightly  to  appraise  these  changes  we  have  to 
understand  the  Komish  view  of  Confirmation.  The 
service  in  the  Pontifical  exacts  no  profession  of  faith, 
no  ratification  of  baptismal  vows,  not  even  a  single 
response  from  the  candidates.  It  is  a  formula  for 
the  administration  of  an  opus  operation  "  Sacra 
ment  "  ;  the  rubrics  carefully  make  provision  for  the 
administration  of  it  to  infants :  indeed,  so  little  does 
the  Eomish  service  contemplate  candidates  who 
have  reached  "  years  of  discretion,"  that  the  final 
rubrics  direct  the  Bishop  to  instruct  the  god-parents 
that  they  must  teach  the  confirmed  children  the 
Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Hail  Mary.  It 
contains  no  imposition  of  hands  on  the  children, 
the  confirming  act  being  the  making  of  a  cross  on 
the  forehead  by  the  episcopal  right  thumb  dipped 
in  "the  chrism  of  salvation."  This  chrism  is  blessed 
for  application  to  the  candidates  "in  order  that  the 
corruption  of  their  first  birth  having  been  swallowed 
up  by  the  infused  sanctification  of  this  unction,"  all 
may  lead  a  life  of  innocence.  The  early  Keformers 
abolished  this  Pope-made  "  Sacrament,"  and  changed 
Confirmation  into  a  rite  wherein  the  young  publicly 
and  formally  ratify  and  confirm  their  baptismal 
obligations.  For  this  they  were  comprehensively 
cursed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  on  March  3rd,  1547, 
in  these  words  : — 
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"  If  anyone  shall  say  that  those  baptised  in  this  way 
as  infants,  when  they  grow  up,  ought  to  be  interrogated, 
whether  they  are  willing  to  ratify  that  which  their  god 
fathers  promised  for  them  in  their  name  while  they  were 
being  baptized  ...  let  him  be  accursed."  (Sess.  vii., 
de  Bapt.,  can.  14.) 

"  If  anyone  shall  say  that  the  Confirmation  of  ths 
baptized  is  an  idle  ceremony,  and  not  rather  a  true  and 
proper  Sacrament;  or  that  once  upon  a  time  it  was  noth 
ing  else  than  a  sort  of  catechizing,  in  which  those  nearing 
adolescence  used  to  explain  the  nature  of  their  faith  in  the 
presence  of  the  Church :  let  him  be  accursed/'  (de  Gonfir., 
can.  1.) 

The  English  Confirmation  Service  conies  under 
every  malediction  of  these  decrees,  almost  as  if  by 
design. 

"  Confirmation  of  the  baptized  "  in  the  Romish 
sense  is  gone.  "  Laying  on  of  hands  "  was  substi 
tuted  for  Unction  with  chrism,  and  thus  the 
mediaeval  "  Sacrament "  was  destroyed,  the  English 
Church  carefully  setting  forth  in  the  title  of  the 
service  that  our  Confirmation  is  essentially  just  that 
"  laying  on  of  hands,"  which  the  Mediaeval  Church 
never  used.  Confirmation  is  appended  to  the 
Catechism  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  ' '  sort 
of  catechizing  "  which  Rome  denies  it  to  be.  The 
Preface  and  the  first  question  to  the  candidates 
further  emphasize  this  view,  saying  clearly  that 
Confirmation  is  not  merely  that  the  candidate  is 
passively  "  confirmed  "  by  the  Bishop,  but  also  that 
the  candidate  himself  first  actively  "  ratifies  and 
confirms  "  his  baptismal  vows  in  defiance  of  two 
Papal  curses. 

The  Sacramental  portion  of   the  Catechism  was 
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revised  from  the  form  it  took  in  1604.  Two  points 
of  punctuation  are  of  interest.  In  answer  to  the 
number  of  the  Sacraments  the  earlier  reply  was, 
"  Two  only  as  generally  necessary  to  salvation,"  but 
in  1661,  a  comma  was  put  after  "  only."  The 
Eitualists  are  fond  of  interpreting  the  answer  as 
meaning,  not  that  Christ  instituted  two  Sacraments 
only,  but  that  He  instituted  these  two  "  only  as 
generally  necessary  to  salvation,"  and  the  "  other 
five  "  as  not  "  generally  "  necessary,  yet  as  necessary 
"  in  particular  cases."  That  interpretation  is  barred 
out  by  the  correct  punctuation,  from  which  we 
learn  that  Christ  instituted  "  two  (Sacraments) 
only,"  and  that  both  were  instituted  "  as  generally 
necessary  to  salvation." 

In  the  Boyal  Warrant  of  1604,  the  comma  after 
the  word  "  grace  "  in  the  definition  of  the  word 
Sacrament  is  omitted  (indeed,  there  is  no  stop  at  all 
in  the  whole  sentence  there),  but  it  was  duly 
inserted  in  the  "  annexed  book "  of  1662.  The 
right  punctuation  attaches  "  given  unto  us,"  to 
"  sign."  In  the  administration  of  a  Sacrament 
there  may  be  no  "  grace-given- unto-us,"  but  there 
is  always  a  "  sign-given-unto-us."  Judas  and 
Simon  Magus: -had  the  sign  given  unto  them,  with 
out  any  communication  of  grace.  The  import  of 
the  comma,  is  fully  discussed  in  C.A.  Tracts  98 
and  318. 

The  answers  in  1604  were  not  so  satisfactory  as 
to  Baptism  as  they  are  now.  In  reply  to  the 
question  "  Why  then  are  infants  baptized?"  etc.,  it 
was  said,  "  Yes,  they  do  perform  them  by  their 
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sureties,"  etc.  The  present  reply  wisely  says  only 
that  the  infants  "  promise"  not  that  they  "perform" 
the  duties  of  repentance  and  faith.  If  all  infants 
actually  "  perform  "  repentance  and  faith  at  Baptism, 
all  of  them  must  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the 
Sacrament  then,  because  their  sponsors  (vicariously) 
repent  and  believe  for  them.  If  infants 
"  promise "  Repentance  and  Faith  the  Divine 
promise  of  Regeneration  "  made  unto  them  in  that 
Sacrament "  can  never  be  viewed  as  unconditional. 
The  grace  of  the  Sacrament  must  always  be 
regarded  as  an  entirely  unmerited  favour  of  God — 
or  else  grace  were  no  longer  grace — and  yet  as  a 
gift  incapable  of  being  dissociated  from  the  personal 
obligation  to  "  Repent  and  believe  the  Gospel." 
The  "  outward  visible  sign  "  of  Baptism  was  said  in 
1604  to  be  "  Water ;  wherein  the  person  baptized 
is  dipped  or  sprinkled  with  it,"  etc.  The  present 
answer,  while  wisely  refraining  from  limiting  bap 
tism  to  any  mode,  tacitly  withholds  Church  sanction 
for  the  Romish  custom  of  " sprinkling."  The  rubric 
orders  dipping,  and  permits  pouring,  a  mode  un 
recognized  by  the  Catechism  of  1604. 

In  the  Visitation  Service  it  was  directed  that 
after  special  confession  the  priest  "  shall  absolve  " 
the  penitent.  In  1661  the  limitation  "  if  he 
humbly  and  heartily  desire  it "  was  introduced. 
A  dying  Protestant  might  wish  to  have  the  satis 
faction  of  confessing  the  burden  of  his  soul  to  a 
minister,  without  at  all  desiring  to  hear  the  words 
"  I  absolve  thee,"  nor  has  the  minister  any  authority 
to  pronounce  absolution  over  the  forgiven  sinner 
except  the  latter  "heartily  desires  "  it. 
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At  the  Eestoration  a  Service  for  30th  Jamcary 
had  been  put  forth  by  Koyal  authority.  In  it 
occurred  a  prayer  :  "  We  beseech  Thee  to  give  us 
all  grace  to  remember  and  to  provide  for  our  latter 
end,  by  a  careful  studious  imitation  of  this  Thy 
blessed  saint  and  martyr,  and  all  other  Thy  saints 
and  martyrs  that  have  gone  before  us,  that  we  may 
be  made  worthy  to  receive  benefit  by  their  prayers, 
which  they,  in  communion  with  Thy  Church 
catholic,  offer  up  unto  Thee  for  that  part  of  it  here 
militant,  and  yet  in  fight  with  and  danger  from  the 
flesh."  (15)  This  offensive  approach  tothe"com- 
precation  of  saints,"  a  superstition  now  defended  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  was  struck  out  by  Convoca 
tion  in  1661,  when  the  service  for  King  Charles  I.'s 
"  martyrdom  "  was  sanctioned. 

If  all  these  alterations  are  impartially  pondered, 
the  student  will  have  little  difficulty  in  assuring 
himself  that  the  Revision  of  1661-2  did  not  retro 
grade  Homewards,  but  in  several  cases  actually 
marked  more  strongly  the  "  line  of  deep  cleavage 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of 
Rome." 


CONCLUSION. 


JUST  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since 
our  Prayer  Book  took  its  present  shape  ;  and  as  we 
study  the  course  of  its  evolution,  we  feel  more  and 
more  a  reverential  gratitude  to  God,  whose  "  never- 
failing  Providence  "  has  hitherto  guided  the  rulers  of 
our  Church  "  to  put  away  from  us  all  hurtful  things," 
and  only  "  to  give  us  those  things  which  be  profit 
able  "  in  our  Liturgy. 

The  Book  was  cast  into  its  present  shape  in  times 
of  stormy  controversy,  the  Eeformation  and  the 
Restoration.  Might  we  not  fear  that  expressions  of 
indignation,  bitterness,  or  anger  would  then  have 
crept  in  to  mar  its  devotional  spirit  ?  In  the 
Articles,  indeed,  which  define  the  faith  of  the  Church, 
and  in  the  Homilies  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people,  there  rightly  are  frequent  and  stern  denuncia 
tions  of  error ;  the  prayers  of  the  Church  make  no 
mention  of  the  errors  of  others,  save  to  pray  that 
God  will  have  mercy  upon  all  heretics,  will  be 
pleased  to  forgive  our  enemies,  persecutors,  and 
slanderers,  and  turn  their  hearts. 

At  the  Reformation,  men  had  been,  as  the 
"  Homily  on  the  Peril  of  Idolatry  "  says,  for  cen 
turies  "  drowned  in  abominable  idolatry,  of  all  other 
vices  most  detested  of  God  and  most  damnable  to 
man."  (16)  Might  we  not  fear  lest  some  of  the  old 
superstitions  should  have  survived?  Again,  age-long 
error  being  overthrown,  many  were  naturally  driven 
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to  wild  extremes,  both  in  belief  and  practice.  Might 
we  not  fear  lest  some  of  the  new  theories  (say  of  the 
Anabaptists)  should  have  introduced  themselves  into 
our  formularies  ?  Yet,  if  we  give  the  Prayer  Book 
that  "  charitable  allowance  "  for  wrhich  it  pleads,  and 
to  which  it  is  entitled,  we  find  no  unscriptural  doc 
trine  in  it,  whether  we  look  for  the  old  Popery  or 
the  new  "  enthusiasms." 

At  the  Keformation  and  at  the  Eestoration,  the 
leading  Protestants  were  deeply  versed  in,  and  highly 
revered  the  authority  of,  the  early  Fathers ;  but 
they  had  not  the  advantages  of  modern  discoveries 
to  assist  them  in  separating  the  chaff  from  the  wheat. 
Here  was  another  danger,  lest,  while  repudiating 
Mediaeval  Popery,  the  Keformers  should  have  been 
contented  to  go  back,  say,  to  the  Church  system  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  By  the  aid  of  Divine 
grace,  they  were  led  back  to  the  undefiled  fountains 
of  salvation  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  An  illustration 
of  the  peril  will  perhaps  show  how  narrowly  it  was 
escaped.  We  have  referred  to  the  "Epiclesis"  or  in 
vocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  sacramental 
elements,  showing,  chiefly  from  evidence  unknown 
till  last  century  (see  above,  pp.  16-19),  that  it  was  a 
comparatively  late  innovation,  developing  out  of  an 
earlier  invocation  of  the  Divine  blessing  on  the 
communicants.  The  men  of  the  Eeformation  and 
of  the  Eestoration  believed  an  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  elements  to  have  been  used 
in  the  Church  at  least  from  the  second  cen 
tury.  Doubtless  under  this  belief  Cranmer  in 
serted  an  invocation  of  his  own  making  into  the 
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First  Prayer  Book,  and  later  he  defended  "it  against 
Gardiner,  showing  that  it  did  not  teach,  nay,  even 
that  it  was  designed  to  exclude,  the  "  Keal  "  Pre 
sence.  At  the  ^Restoration,  Protestant  High  Church 
men  like  Cosin  (who,  when  in  exile  on  the  Conti 
nent,  would  not  communicate  with  the  Komanists, 
but  shared  the  Lord's  Table  with  the  Calvinistic 
Huguenots)  desired  to  see  an  invocation  like  Cran- 
mer's  inserted  in  the  Prayer  Book.  Yet  Cranmer 
himself  in  1552  abandoned  his  own  anti-Romish 
invocation,  and  in  1661  the  Bishops  refused  to 
sanction  even  the  permissive  use  of  such  a  form. 

Cranmer  was  guided  to  substitute  for  his  invoca 
tion  a  petition  for  blessing  of  the  communicants 
in  the  use  of  the  bread  and  wine.  By  doing  so, 
he  brought  our  Consecration  Prayer  into  line  with 
the  usage  of  the  Early  Church  before  the  existing 
Liturgies  had  been  evolved.  He  could  not  have 
known,  what  we  know  now,  that  this  sort  of  prayer 
is  really  the  most  ancient  and  primitive  form  of  the 
invocation  ;  nor  could  he  have  imagined  that  the 
very  words  he  inserted  in  1552  were  almost  identi 
cal  with  those  originally  used  in  the  now  lost  in 
vocation  of  the  Koman  Liturgy  (see  above,  p.  52). 

Another  unwitting  restoration  of  an  extremely 
ancient  feature  in  the  Services  was  effected  in  1552, 
by  the  re-arrangement  of  the  Communion  Service  so 
that  it  falls  into  two  parts,  the  "  Table  Prayers  " 
(used  even  when  there  is  no  subsequent  celebration) , 
and  the  Communion  Service  proper,  commencing 
with  the  exhortations.  This  corresponds  to  the 
ancient  Pro-Anaphora  and  Anaphora,  the  former  of 
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which  was  modelled  on  the  Synagogue  services.  If 
we  compare  these  services  (as  given  above,  p.  3) 
with  our  "Ante-Communion,"  we  shall  see  each 
item  reproduced.  We  open  it  with  prayer,  as  did 
the  Jews ;  we  close  it  with  prayer,  as  did  the 
Christians.  The  Old  Testament  Lessons,  and  the 
"  Hear,  0  Israel,"  are  represented  by  the  Command 
ments  and  by  the  Nicene  Creed  ;  for  the  "  Hear,  0 
Israel "  was  a  Creed  as  well  as  a  Lesson.  The  New 
Testament  Lessons  of  the  Christians,  and  the  Pro 
phetic  Lessons  of  the  Jews,  are  represented  by  the 
Gospel  and  Epistle  (which,  by  the  way,  is  some 
times  taken  from  the  Prophets,  as  on  the  Sunday 
next  before  Advent).  The  Sermon  is  the  Christian 
equivalent  of  the  Jewish  exposition  or  paraphrase. 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  are  constructed  on  a 
similar  basis.  The  opening  sentences  and  the  Creed 
resemble  the  "  Hear,  0  Israel,"  while  the  Prayers, 
Lessons,  Psalms,  and  Sermon  were  all  features  of 
the  Synagogue  (and  of  primitive  Christian)  worship. 
So  that  in  our  Daily  Prayers,  and  even  more  remark 
ably  in  our  Ante- Communion,  we  have  a  form  of 
service  most  closely  resembling  that  in  which  we 
know  our  Lord  Himself  was  wont  to  join. 

The  Reformers  cannot  have  known  these  facts,  and 
yet  they  succeeded  in  framing  services  which  were, 
in  essentials,  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  people 
of  God  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles. 
We  can  hardly  fail  to  see  here  the  work  of  the 
Divine  Master,  guiding  by  His  Spirit  those  who 
were  ready  to  seek  His  will  in  His  Word,  and  to 
obey  the  same  at  the  cost  of  their  lives. 
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There  were  also  certain  items  which  the  Re 
formers  retained  in  full  knowledge  of  their  antiquity. 
For  instance,  the  "  Lift  up  your  hearts  "  is  a  feature 
which  occurs  in  every  known  liturgy,  and  can  be 
proved  to  have  been  used  seventeen  hundred  years 
ago.  Many  of  the  Collects  are  well  over  1,200  years 
old,  and  probably  some  of  them  are  centuries  older 
than  that.  The  Reformers  were  not  ignorant 
Vandals  who  ruthlessly  destroyed  ancient  treasures 
of  devotion  because  they  had  been  for  centuries 
buried  under  Pagan  accretions  in  doctrine  and  ritual. 
Their  aim  was  to  purify  and  conserve,  not  to  destroy 
entirely  the  old  forms  of  prayer.  They  did  indeed 
cut  out  unsparingly  all  that  savoured  of  supersti 
tion,  rightly  holding  that  antiquity  without  truth  is 
only  that  saddest  of  spectacles,  a  "  hoary  head"  not 
"  in  the  way  of  righteousness." 

Still,  conservative  as  these  Reformers  were,  they 
could  see  and  adopt  good  things  that  were  "  novel 
ties  "  or  the  production  of  "  foreigners."  The 
Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  Liturgies,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  mediating  Bucer,  were  laid  under  contribu 
tion,  just  as  were  the  older  service-books.  A  Polish 
prince,  John  a  Lasco,  gave  the  hint  from  which  our 
Confession  and  Absolution  in  the  Daily  Services 
were  formed.  A  poor  Fleming,  Pullain,  minister 
ing  to  a  handful  of  refugee  weavers,  was  the  man 
whose  Liturgy  suggested  that  the  Commandments 
should  be  inserted  into  the  Communion.  To  the 
much  reviled  Commonwealth  Puritans  is  owed  the 
restoration  of  the  "  breaking  of  the  bread "  in 
accordance  with  the  action  of  our  Lord.  Moreover, 
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the  Reformers  could  set  at  defiance  both  "antiquity" 
and  the  opinions  of  the  foreigners  when  they  saw 
anything  likely  to  prove  inimical  to  the  purity  of  the 
G-ospel. 

For  example,  Eeservation  of  the  Sacrament  was 
practised  without  superstition  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  Church,  in  order  that  the  absent  might  literally 
be  partakers  of  "  one  bread  "  with  their  brethren  in 
church.  It  is  mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr,  as  early 
as  140  A.D.,  as  already  an  ordinary  recognized  cus 
tom.  At  the  Reformation,  John  a  Lasco,  the  most 
radical  of  the  foreign  Reformers  then  in  England, 
defended  its  propriety  ;  nevertheless,  in  1552,  the 
Church  abandoned  it.  In  1661  the  revisers,  who 
had  not  the  smallest  idea  that  anyone  would  attempt 
to  revive  Reservation  in  the  Church  of  England,  gave 
an  additional  direction,  for  the  sake  of  reverence, 
that  all  the  remnants  of  the  consecrated  elements 
should  be  eaten  and  drunk  after  each  celebration. 
Under  this  law  the  Church  Courts  have  held 
Reservation  for  any  purpose  to  be  illegal.  Was  it 
anything  but  Providence  that  caused  this  alteration 
to  be  made  two  centuries  ago,  in  order  that  to-day 
it  might  defend  the  Church  from  the  idolatry  now 
associated  with  Reservation  of  the  Sacrament  ? 

As  the  Prayer  Book  has  wisely  refused  to  permit 
the  "  Catholic  "  custom  of  Reservation,  because  it 
might  lead  to  idolatry  and  superstition,  so  also  has 
it  equally  wisely  refused  to  admit  the  Puritan  cus 
tom  of  receiving  the  Sacrament  sitting,  despite  that 
the  Puritans  could  plausibly  plead  their  innovation 
was  intended  only  as  a  protest  against  the  Adora- 
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tion  of  the  Host.  Cranmer's  words  to  the  Privy 
Council  on  this  matter  are  an  admirable  example  of 
the  sanity  and  balance  of  his  mind.  The  Puritan 
could  only  see  the  "  peril  of  idolatry  "  :  the  judicial 
outlook  of  the  great  Archbishop  saw  the  danger  of 
irreverence  too.  "  If  such  men  should  be  heard," 
he  writes,  "  although  the  book  were  made  every 
year  anew,  yet  it  should  not  lack  faults  in  their 
opinion.  ...  I  pray  you  to  consider  that  there 
be  two  prayers  which  go  before  the  receiving  of  tl^e 
Sacrament  and  two  immediately  follow — all  which 
time,  the  people  praying  and  giving  thanks,  do 
kneel.  ...  If  the  kneeling  of  the  people  should 
be  discontinued  for  the  time  of  the  receiving.  .  .  . 
it  should  rather  import  a  contemptuous  than  a 
reverent  receiving  of  the  Sacrament."  (17)  The 
wise  prudence  and  calm  self-possession  of  the  man 
who  could,  at  the  same  moment,  reject  Keservation 
and  continue  kneeling  at  the  Sacrament,  fitted  him 
to  revise  our  Liturgy. 

People  talk  lightly  about  revising  the  Prayer 
Book  to-day,  largely  because  they  are  ignorant  of  its 
history,  not  knowing  that  almost  every  word  of  it  is 
the  result  of  anxious  deliberation,  after  protracted 
controversy.  Advocates  of  revision  never  tell  us 
where  to-day  we  are  to  find  men  with  the  qualifica 
tions  necessary  for  the  task.  Loyalty  to  Holy 
Scripture,  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  the  Church, 
deep  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
a  practical  sympathy  with  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  Christian  laity,  a  spirit  of  tender  and  reverent 
devotion  united  to  virile  common  sense,  and  a 
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command  of  stately  but  simple  classical  English,  are 
some  of  the  qualifications  necessary  in  those  who 
are  to  revise  the  Prayer  Book.  These  essential 
qualifications  are  not  found  in  those  persons  who 
seek  to  introduce  Mass  Vestments,  Reservation  of 
the  Sacrament,  celebrations  of  Holy  Communion  at 
which  the  congregation  does  not  communicate, 
prayers  and  Masses  for  the  dead,  and  virtually  the 
whole  system  of  Romanism  discarded  at  the  Reform 
ation.  May  the  continual  pity  of  the  Lord  cleanse 
His  Church,  and  ever  defend  it  from  these  abuses, 
and  from  all  else  that  is  contrary  to  His  holy  Word. 
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Absolution.  See  also  "  Confes 
sion,  Auricular,"  Forms  in 
Prayer  Book  anti-Romish,  94-7, 
199-201,  319  ;  not  restricted  to 
priest,  333  ;  only  to  be  given  to 
sick  when  desired,  349 
Administration  of  Lord's  Supper. 
No  settled  formula  in  Early 
Church,  98  ;  precatory  form  in 
ninth  century,  99  ;  early  Irish 
and  Scottish  forms,  99 ;  none  in 
Mediaeval  Missals,  100  ;  Sarum 
formula,  101,  112  ;  English  in 
1548,  101;  in  1549,  102;  in 
1552,112;  in  1559, 114;  modern 
Lutheran,  104  ;  German  forms 
1523-1553, 106-7 ;  aLasco's,113; 
Neuburg,  113  ;  Puritan,  116 

Advertisements  of  1566,  quoted, 
261;  Strype's  temporary  mistake 
about,  240  ;  held  Statutory  by 
the  Courts,  277  ;  probably  "  fur 
ther  rites,"  278,  286;  Eoyal 
Authority  of,  281  ;  signed  by 
quorum  of  requisite  Commis 
sioners  and  also  by  Metropoli 
tan,  282-4 ;  designed  for  whole 
Realm  and  published  in  York 
Province,  282,  285-6 

Agnus  Dei,  32,  140,  209,  334 

Allerton,  Ralph,  Prayer  Book 
Martyr,  193 

Altars,  138, 169,  205  ;  Elizabeth's 
fictitious,  224 

"  Altar  "-lights,  see  "  Lights  " 

Anaphora  and  Pro-Anaphora,  4 ; 
restored  in  1552,  210,  353-4 

Angels,  Ministration  of,  41,  51-2, 
142,  205 

"Annexed  Book,"  of  1552,  178, 
180;  sought  for,  in  1662,  331. 
Of  1662,  314 


Apostolic  Church  worship,  2 
Articles.  See"  Six  Articles,"  "Ten 
Articles,"   "Twenty-ninth   Ar 
ticle,"  and  "  Injunctions." 
Atchley,  Mr.  C.,  42,  145,  182 
Augustine   of   Canterbury,  intro 
duces  Roman  Liturgy  into  Bri 
tain,  20  ;   no  evidence  that  he 
re-modelled  it,  21 
Augustine  of  Hippo,  against  the 
41  Real  "  Presence,  14 

Barlow,  Bishop,  129 

Baptism,  23,  301-3,  341-4  v 

Bennett,  Rev.  W.  J.  E.,  64 

Bibliotheca,  24 

Bishop,  Mr.  Edmund,  18,  35,  44 

"Black  Letter   Saints,"   omitted 

1549,  146 

"Black  Rubric,"  184,  292,  341 
"Bloody     Statute,"     see     "Six 

Articles  " 

"  Bodleian  Book,"  313,  333 
Bonner,  Bishop,  134,  137,  193-7 
Bradford,     John,     Prayer    Book 

Martyr,  189 
Brentford  Martyrs  of  Prayer  Book, 

197 

Breviary,  22,  23 
British  Liturgy,  Early,  unknown, 

20 

Bucer,  Martin,  151;  rejects  "Real" 
Presence,  87,  106;  alters  Lu 
ther's  Words  of  Administra 
tion,  107;  "moderate,"  153; 
presents  his  Censura,  175 ; 
many  of  his  suggestions  re 
jected,  154,  176,  205 
Burial  Service,  323-4,  359 

Calvin,  John,  First  Prayer  Book 
sent  to,  in  autumn  of  1548,  133 
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Canon  of  the  Mass.  See  also  "  Dis 
location"  and  "Missal,"  4,  30, 
32  ;  disproves  Romanism,  35  ; 
corrupted  in  middle  ages,  48-54; 
interpolated  into  English  Ser 
vice  by  Ritualists,  140 

Careless,  John,  Prayer  Book  Mar 
tyr,  192 

Carver,  Derick,  Prayer  Book  Mar 
tyr,  190 

Catechism  improved  in  1662, 
348-9 

Chalice,  204,  211 ;  mixed,  55 

Chasuble.  See  "Mass- Vestments." 

Church  Orders,  Ancient,  8,  15,  16 

Chrysostom,  against  "Real" 
Presence,  13,  14 

Clarke,  Sir  Edward,  K.C.,  xxxii.  ; 
on  Injunctions,  277 

Claimants  to  English  Crown, 
1558-9,  216-9 

Clergy  not  the  "  Church,"  309 

Commandments,  Ten,  93,  207,  230 

Communion,  see  also  "  Mass," 
"Order,"  "Real  Presence," 
"  Prayer  Book,"  celebrated  in 
the  evening,  3  ;  in  both  kinds, 
38,  82;  doctrine  of,  at  the 
Reformation,  58-78;  fasting  not 
obligatory,  82  ;  statutory  right 
to,  83 

"  Communion  Book,"  xxxiv. 

Comprecation  of  Saints,  refused 
in  1662,  350 

Confession,  Auricular.  See  also 
"  Absolution."  Not  obligatory, 
82  ;  undermined  by  the  order  of 
the  Communion,  89-91,  94-7; 
retained  in  modified  form  1549, 
138  ;  discarded  by  Second 
Prayer  Book,  199-201 

Confirmation,  not  a  Sacrament, 
303  ;  made  dependent  upon  the 
Catechism,  303-4  ;  Romanizing 
alteration  proposed  in  1911,304 ; 
five  Protestant  changes  made 
in  1662,  345 ;  English  rite  total 
ly  different  from  Roman,  346-7 

Confiteor,  28,  55 

Consecration  of  Lord's  Suppor,  no 


settled  form  in  Early  Church  8  ; 
in  the  Didache,  15  ;  effected  by 
giving  thanks,  16  ;  by  invoca 
tion  in  1549,  139;  altered  in 
1552,  173,  205 ;  invocation  re 
fused  in  1662,  335  ;  present  form 
in  agreement  with  Primitive 
Church,  353 

Coiisubstantiation,  68,  70,  71 

Consuetudinary,  23 

Consultation,  see  "  Hermann  " 

Convocation,  offspring  of  Contin 
ental  Romanism,  309,  note  ; 
not  consulted  about  Prayer 
Book  except  in  1661,  309 ;  not 
now  entitled  to  deference,  310  p 
action  subject  to  Parliament, 
310 

"  Convocations  Book,"  314 

Cope.  A  lay  dress,  226-8  ;  irregu 
lar  use  under  Elizabeth,  226  ;. 
at  Communion,  a  Lutheran  in 
novation,  227  ;  Elizabeth's  use- 
more  Protestant  still,  228  ;  not- 
worn  for  long,  and  never  widely 
used,  228  ;  order  for,  in  Adver 
tisements,  probably  ultra  vires, 
226.  note  ;  forbidden  by  name 
in  1552-9,  245 

Cosin,  Bishop,  63,  110;  Notes, 
238;  loyal  to  Reformed  doc 
trine,  311  ;  not  very  influential 
at  last  revision,  312  ;  secretary 
to  other  "Bishops  conferers," 
313 ;  desired  to  restore  invoca 
tion  upon  the  elements,  but  de 
feated,  333,  353 

Cranmer,  Catechism,  73  ;  repud 
iates  "Real"  Presence  before 
1548,  74-8,  111-2,  122-7; 
writes  on  Lord's  Supper,  172  ff.; 
builded  better  than  he  knew, 
352-4  ;  qualified  to  revise  a- 
Liturgy,  357 

Cross,  Sign  of  the,  55,  324,  342 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  against 
"  Real"  Presence,  12-3 

Daily  Services.    See  "  Hours" 
Day,  Bishop,  134,  137,  177 
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Debate  on  Sacrament,  1548.  118- 
131 

Didache,  quoted,  15 

Dislocation  and  Transposition  of 
Prayers,  make  material  differ 
ence  in  a  Liturgy,  53,  139,  140; 
devised  by  English  (not  foreign) 
Reformers,  154 ;  altered  the 
Communion  Service  in  1552, 
209-211;  re-affirmed  in  1662, 
334 

"  Durham  Book,"  312,  313,  333 

Eastward  Position,  138,  205,  325-7 

Egbert  of  York,  6,  161 

Elevation  of  Host,  forbidden  in 
1549,  145,  174 ;  by  Elizabeth  in 
1558,  229 

Elizabeth,  Political  difficulties 
affect  religious  policy,  215;  pos 
sible  claimants  to  her  throne, 
216,  ff.  ;  restores  the  Protes 
tant  Religion,  220,  228 ;  me 
thods  for  gaining  time  for  Eng 
land  to  recuperate,  221-3  ;  her 
ornate  services,  223 ;  fictitious 
' '  Ritualism, ' '  224  ;  befooled 
Spain,  France,  and  the  Pope, 
226;  saves  Scottish  Protest 
ants,  226;  forbids  Elevation, 
229 ;  by  her  personal  efforts 
secures  restoration  of  Second 
Prayer  Book,  233;  "Good 
Queen  Bess,"  235  ;  "  Reform 
ed  "  in  doctrine,  236 ;  issues 
Injunctions,  1559,  269 ;  orders 
issue  of  the  Advertisements, 
281-2 ;  probably  authoress  of 
the  "Ornaments"  Rubric  in 
printed  books  of  1559,  297; 
"  edits  "  Articles  and  Homilies, 
1563,  297 

Epiclesis.  See  also  "Consecra 
tion.  ' '  In  extant  Liturgies,  12  ; 
has  been  corrupted,  17-9  ;  in 
troduced  into  First  Prayer 
Book,  144  ;  struck  out,  1552, 
205  ;  refused,  1662,  333  ;  our 
Consecration  represents  earliest 
form  of,  353 


Episcopacy,  Church  view  of,  320-2 
Eucharist,  meaning  of  word,  4 
Extempore  Prayer,  1 

Fallacies,  Historical,  concerning 
the  Elizabethan  Settlement, 
236-241 

Foreign  Reformers,  reach  Eng 
land  after  ours  had  aban 
doned  the  "  Real  ' '  Pre 
sence,  74,  118 ;  no  undue  in 
fluence  on  revision  of  1552, 
148-153 ;  in  some  ways  less 
Protestant  than  English,  153-4;. 
influenced  the  First  more  than 
the  Second  Prayer  Book,  154-5 ; 
did  not  side  with  the  Puritans, 
156 

Gardiner,  Bishop,  111,  137,  168, 
170-7 

4 '  Given  for  thee. ' '  See  also  ' '  Was 
given."  103 

Goodrich,  Bishop,  130 

Hampton  Court  Conference,  302  ff. 

Heath,  Bishop,  123,  126-7,  337, 
177 

Hebbert  v.  Purchas,  252 

Henry  VIII.,  not  a  Protestant, 
79-82 

Hermann's  Consultation,  one 
source  of  English  Reformed 
Services,  86 ;  condemned  by 
Luther  for  not  teaching 
"Real"  Presence,  87;  source 
of  first  part  of  Daily  Absolution, 
319,  note. 

High  Churchman,  name  only  to 
be  applied  to  those  loyal  to 
Reformation,  311 

Hinshaw,  Thomas,  young  con 
fessor  of  the  Prayer  Book,  196 

Holbeche,  Bishop,  112,  127-8 

Holy  Water,  56 

Homiliary,  24 

Homilies,  "Edited"  by  Elizabeth, 
297  ;  quoted,  322,  351 

Hooker,  Richard,  on  "  compro 
mise,"  xxxvi ;  on  "Real  "  Pres 
ence,  112 
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Hours  Services,  descend  from 
Jewish  Church,  2  ;  ancient 
Pro-Anaphora,  4  ;  reformed  by 
Hildebrand,  23  ;  defects  of  Pre- 
Reformation  offices,  24  ;  recon 
struction  of  our  own,  25-7 

Images,  Suppressed,  169 

"In"  the  elements,  Presence 
denied,  174-5 ;  206 

Incense,  56 

Ignatius,  16 

Injunctions,  Administrative  en 
forcements  not  alterations  of 
existing  law,  277  ;  Of  1547,  not 
a  standard  of  Reformed  ritual, 
81 ;  Of  1549,  prohibit  by  name 
certain  illegalities,  168  ;  Of 
1559,  not  "other  order,"  276- 
7  ;  order  vesture  of  Second 
Prayer  Book,  269-271,  277  ; 
subscribed  to  by  clergy,  271 

Innocent  III.,  33,  49 

"  Interpretations  of  Injunctions," 
not  authoritative,  238 

Invocation,  of  Holy  Spirit,  see 
"Epiclesis."  Of  Saints,  see 
"Saints" 

"Judicial  Committee."  See  "Privy 

Council ' ' 
Justin     Marbyr,    Description    of 

Christian  Services,  3;  ascribes 

consecration  to  the  giving  of 

thanks,  16 

Kelly,  Sir  Fitzroy,  and  Privy 
Council,  280 

Kirchen  Ordnung,  for  Branden 
burg  and  Nuremburg  ;  Of  1533, 
87,  107:  Of  1540,  227 

Knevet,  Lady  Anne,  Centenarian 
confessor  of  the  Praver  Book, 
197 

Lasco,  John  a,  78,  151  ;  Liturgy 
of,  113,  153,  319  note,  355; 
did  not  convert  Cranmer,  153  ; 
defends  Reservation,  153  ; 
stands  by  Hooper,  156 


Last  Gospel,  55 

"  Latter  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  VI.,"  188  note  ;  269 

Laud.  See  also  "Scottish  Lit 
urgy."  Protestant  in  doctrine, 
306-8 

Launder,  John,  Prayer  Book 
Martyr,  190 

Lavabo,  55 

Lectioriarius  and  Legendarius,  23 

Liddell  v.  Westerton,  247 

Lights  in  religious  worship,  not 
primitive  but  hoathen,  56 ; 
suffered  to  remain  in  some 
places,  1547,  81  ;  illegal  under 
First  Prayer  Book,  161 ;  Eliza 
beth's  not  before  the  Sacra 
ment,  224 

Litany,  81,  230,  244,  291 

Liturgical  worship,  1 

Liturgies,  "  Primitive,"  Extant 
copies  corrupted,  7,  17-19  ; 
mis-interpreted  by  Sacerdota- 
lists,  9  ;  not  written  by  reputed 
authors,  19 

Liturgy,  meaning  of  word,  5 

Luther,  holds  "  Real"  Presence, 
68-70  ;  condemns  Hermann's 
Consultation,  86 ;  bases  efficacy 
of  Sacraments  on  the  Word 
witnessed  by  them,  104  ;  per 
mits  elevation  of  the  Sacra 
ment,  145 

Lutherans,  their  doctrine  of 
Lord's  Supper,  68-71 ;  admitted 
to  communion,  but  not  minis 
try  of  English  Church,  71  ; 
Church  of  England  formularies 
mainly  Lutheran,  72 ;  but 
sacramental  doctrine  rejected, 
74,  205-7 ;  words  of  adminis 
tration,  104,  106-7 


Manual,  22,  100 

"  Manual  Acts."  See  also  "  East 
ward  Position,"  174,  205,  211, 
325-7 

Marsh,  George,  Prayer  Book 
Martyr,  187 
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Martyr,  Peter,  151 ;  presents  Gen- 
sura  on  First  Prayer  Book,  176 

Martyrs  and  Confessors  of  the 
Prayer  Book  under  Mary  I., 
186-197 

Mass,  see  also  "Missal,"  "Canon," 
"Ordinary,"  "Sacrifice,"  mean 
ing  of  word,  5  ;  first  used  by 
Ambrose,  6  ;  "hearing  Mass," 
36,  38,  210,  323  ;  destroyed 
frequent  communion,  100,  164; 
idolatry  of,  308 

Mass- Vestment  or  Chasuble,  not 
primitive,  55 ;  permitted  by 
first  Prayer  Book,  137  ;  doc 
trinal  meaning  of,  159-161 ; 
shape  dictated  by  Romish  doc 
trine  and  ritual,  161-3 ;  indi 
cates  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
as  contra-distinguished  from 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  163;  forbidden  in 
1552,  205  ;  in  1559,  245,  269- 
274  ;  and  in  1662,  327-330 

11  Memorial,"  139,  142,  205,  333-4 

"Missal,"  Roman,  with  modi 
fications,  used  in  England,  21, 
28  ;  description  of  service  in, 
28-32 ;  rubrics  are  new  and 
idolatrous,  32 ;  most  of  the 
objectionable  prayers  in,  are 
new,  34 ;  old  prayers  in,  dis 
prove  Romanism,  35,  38-43  ; 
corrupted  during  dark  ages, 
43-48  ;  and  also  in  earlier  times, 
48-54 

' '  Mis-taking  ' '  of  First  Prayer 
Book,  168,  180 

Noailles,  de,  Ambassador,  deceived 
by  Elizabeth,  224-5 

"  Noncommunicating  Attend 
ance,"  see  "Mass"  (hearing). 

Norfolk,  inhabitants  of,  say  that 
to  cast  off  Prayer  Book  is  to 
reject  Christ,  191 

Oblation,  of  unconsecrated  ele 
ments,  10-2,  37;  refused  in 
1662,  338 


"  Oblation.  Prayer  of , "  altered  to 
exclude  "reception  by  the 
wicked,"  154,  205;  and  "obla 
tion  "  of  the  elements,  142, 
209-210,  212-3  ;  made  clearer 
in  1662,  338-340 

"Oblations,"  not  the  elements, 
10,  155,  338 

Order  of  the  Communion,  issued 
by  Edward  VI.,  83  ;  not  "  the 
authority  of  Parliament,"  84; 
undermines  Mass  and  Con 
fessional.  88-97,  109 

Ordinal  of  1550,  169-170 

Ordinale,  23-4 

Ordinances  of  1565,  not  author 
ised,  240,  281 

Ornament,  meaning  of  word,  245 
(note) 

Ornaments  Proviso  of  1559,  245 ; 
paraphrased,  258 ;  did  not  order 
ritual  "use,"  260-275 

Ornaments  Rubric. 

1549,  quoted,  137,  260;  not 
obeyed  by  Elizabeth,  236 

1552,  quoted,  245,  260,  293 ; 
re-enacted  in  1559,  244;  thence 
forth  enforced,  298 

1559,  compared  with  re-en 
acted  Rubric  of  1552,  293 ;  with 
Proviso  of  Elizabethan  Act, 
1559,  296-7 ;  with  Rubric  of 
1682,  328;  illegal,  294-5;  ex 
ceeded  the  proviso,  296 ;  ques 
tions  about,  297-8  ;  effect  of, 
299 

1662,  quoted,  328  ;  drafted 
to  exclude  the  Vestments,  327- 
330  ;  subsidiary  to  Act  of  Eliza 
beth,  299,  328,  337 

"Other  Order,"  not  by  Injunc 
tions  of,  1559,  276 ;  did  not 
need  a  document,  287  ;  was 
taken  in  1559  by  Royal  Visitors, 


Passionary,  23 

Penance.      See    "Absolution," 
"  Confession.  Auricular  " 
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Philip  II.  of  Spain,  216-9 

Pica  or  Pie,  23-4 

Pollock,  Rev.  W.  BM  quoted,  140 

Pontifical,  22 

Prayer  Book. 

1549,  Compromised  with  Lu- 
theranism,  not  Romanism,  72, 
136, 141-5  ;  had  also  some  Puri 
tan  affinities,  146;  framed  by 
Royal  Commission,  132  ;  read 
to  Commons,  134  ;  nine  Bishops 
voted  against,  134  ;  temporary 
compromise,  134  ;  caused  rebel 
lions  in  arms,  135  ;  a  great  ad 
vance,  135;  but  not  to  be  revived, 
136,  181 ;  not  desired  by  the 
Ritualists,  145-8  ;  weak  points 
in,  137-140;  not  an  "ill-said 
Mass,"  140;  was  Protestant 
but  not  "  Reformed,"  145  ;  al 
though  intended  in  a  ' '  Reform 
ed  "  sense  by  its  compilers,  131, 
135,  145,  183;  a  warning 
against  compromise,  157 ;  re 
form  of,  decided  upon  in  1550, 
135,  169-171  ;  passages  in, 
"mis-taken"  by  Romanists, 
altered  in  1552,  173-5 ;  laity 
abstain  from  its  services,  179, 
180 ;  revised  by  the  same  Re 
formers  and  repealed  by  the 
same  Parliament  that  enacted 
it,  135,  183  ;  not  desired  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  236  ;  rever 
sions  to  it  refused  in  1662,  331-5 
1552,  Discarded  Lutheran 
language  about  the  Sacraments, 
72,  205-7  ;  anti-Puritan  as  well 
as  anti-Lutheran,  156-7,  184  ; 
full  perfection  claimed  for  it 
alone,  85,  180,  185  ;  temperate 
reform,  155  ;  drawn  up  by  Royal 
Commission,  178  ;  annexed  to 
and  enacted  by  1552  Act  of 
Uniformity,  178,  180;  did  not 
die  with  Edward  VI.,  185; 
endorsed  by  35th  Article  of 
1553,  185  ;  widely  popular, 
185-6 ;  the  standard  of  the 
Martyrs,  186-198  ;  Romanists 


call  it  "  schismatical," 
' '  wi  eked  an  d  blasphemous , ' ' 
xxxiv. ;  and  "  the  most  devilish 
thing  that  ever  was  de 
vised,"  188;  used  in  four 
Essex  parishes,  in  1555,  189  ; 
and  all  through  the  Marian 
Terror,  195-7  ;  contradicts  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
198-204  ;  differences  from  1549 
Communion  Service,  204-214 ; 
tabular  view  of  structural 
changes,  207-9  ;  sought  for  in 
1662,  331 

1559,  no  Committee  of  Re 
vision,  237  ;  was,  by  Statute, 
the  Second  Prayer  Book  with 
three  changes  only,  244  ;  these 
three  legal  alterations  not  retro 
grade,  290-2  ;  printed  Books  in 
accurate,  293;  the  Book 
"  established  by  law,"  confirm 
ed  by  Clergy,  271  ;  and  com 
mended  by  present  Book,  331 

1604,  prepared  by  Royal  Com 
mission  and  authorised  by  Let 
ters  Patent,  304  ;  not  strictly 
legal  revision,  305 

1682,  Has  not  retrograded, 
211,  331-4  ;  rejects  errors  of  tho 
Missal,  212-4  ;  seldom  printed 
accurately  292,  315  ;  stages  of 
revision  in  1661-2,  313-4  ;  MS. 
Book  signed  by  tho  Convocations 
and  "  annexed  "  to  Act  of  Uni 
formity,  314  ;  made  more  Pro 
testant  by  last  revision,  336- 
350 

Prayer  for  the  dead,  probably  a 
late  introduction,  50;  discarded, 
1552,  205  ;  and  1662,  338 

Prayer,  Morning  and  Evening. 
See  "Hours  " 

Preface,  First,  to  Prayer  Book, 
337 ;  in  Communion  Service, 
141  ;  in  Confirmation  Service, 
345-7 

Priest,  Presbyter,  not  sacrificer, 
316-8;  "alone,"  319 
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Privy  Council,  see  also  "  Hebbert 
v.  Pitchas, "  "  Liddell  v.  Wester- 
ton,"  Ridsdale  v.  Clifton,"  con 
demns  Vestments,  241  ;  up 
holds  Advertisements,  276-7  ; 
mistaken  as  to  scope  of  30th 
Injunction,  276 ;  defamed,  279 ; 
supposed  witnesses  against  its 
bona  fides,  280;  attacked  wrong 
ly  by  Mr.  Jas.  Parker,  284 

Pullaiu,  Waleran,  Liturgy  of, 
93,  319,  355 

Puritans,  concessions  to,  in  1549, 
146 ;  led  by  Hooper,  not  by 
foreigners,  156 ;  defeated  in 
1552,  156,  184;  ecclesiastical 
and  doctrinal  position  misunder 
stood,  299-302  ;  views  on  sur 
plice,  shared  by  Jewel  and 
others,  300 ;  at  Hampton  Court, 
302-5 ;  cause  the  re-introduc 
tion  of  the  "  Manual  Acts  ' '  327 


"Real"  Presence,  a  misnomer, 
9,  note;  defined  by  E.  C.  U., 
36  ;  by  Council  of  Trent,  65  ; 
by  the  Lutherans,  70  ;  root  of 
Roman  Encharistic  error,  66  ; 
undermined  by  the  ' '  Order  of 
the  Communion,"  88-9,  107-8; 
denied  by  Reformers  in  Great 
Debate,  119-131;  excluded  by 
Article  xxix.,  63-4;  denied  by 
the  Reformers  in  1548,  127  ; 
banished  from  Prayer  Book, 
205-7,  333-4 

"Reception  by  the  wicked," 
excluded  by  the  Roman  Canon 
of  the  Mass,  41-2  ;  true  test  in 
regard  to  "Real"  Presence, 
63  ;  rejected  by  Prayer  Book, 
144,  154,  205,  334 
Reformed,"  meaning  of  term, 
58  ;  as  applied  to  Church  of 
England,  59 ;  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  59-64 

Reformers,  English,  reject  the 
"Real"  Presence,  119-131; 
initiate  worship  in  English,  81 ; 


draw  up  the  "  Order  of  the 
Communion  "  (q.v.),  82  ;  the 
First  Prayer  Book,  132;  the 
Second,  178  ;  Articles  of,  1553, 
185:  martyred,  186-198.  See 
also  "  Foreign  Reformers." 

Reservation  of  the  Sacrament, 
permitted  by  the  First  Prayer 
Book,  171 ;  also  by  Bucer  and 
a  Lasco,  153-4  ;  objected  to  by 
Ridley,  171  ;  illegal  under 
Second  Prayer  Book,  205,  and 
still  more  so  under  present 
Book,  340-1,  357 

Revision.  See  "  Prayer  Book  ' ' 

Ridley,  Bishop,  converts  Cran- 
mer,  74  ;  speech  at  great 
Parliamentary  Debate,  128  ; 
resists  the  Puritans,  170,  184  ; 
opposed  to  Reservation  and 
Mess- Vestments,  171 ;  probably 
assisted  Cranrner  in  his  writ 
ings  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  173, 
note 

Ridsdale  v.  Clifton,  276-7,  294 

Ritualism,  founded  on  mistakes 
of  fact,  240 ;  its  practices  are 
of  Pagan  and  barbarian,  not  of 
Christian  and  Catholic  origin, 
55-7 

Roger  of  Hovenden,  alters  Al- 
bigensian  Confession,  15 

Rome.  See  "Missal,"  "Mass," 
"  Canon,"  "  Trent." 

Rough,  John,  Pra)7er  Book 
Martyr,  194 

Rubric.  See  "Black  Rubric," 
"  Ornaments  Rubric  " 

Rugge,  Bishop,  127,  137 

Sacramentis,  Libri  de,  19,  39, 
51-3 

Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  11,  36 : 
Tridentine  definition,  65-6: 
rejected  even  by  First  Prayer 
Book,  142,  338-340;  and  more 
clearly  by  Second,  208-9 

"  Sacrifice  of  Praise  and  Thanks 
giving.  ' '  See ' '  Oblation ,  Prayer 
of" 
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Saints,  Invocation  of,  see  also 
"Black  Letter,"  "  Compreca- 
tion,"  rejected  in  1549,  24,  26  ; 
retained  by  Henry  VIII.,  80,  82 

Sanctus  Bell,  55 

Savoy  Conference,  312 

Scotland,  224-6 

Scottish  Liturgy,  1637,  151,  204 
note,  332 

"  Second  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  VI.,"  84  ; 
"  authority  of  Parliament  in," 
246-251 

Serapion,  Sacramentary  of,  7 

Sermologus,  24 

"  Six  Articles,"  80,  82 

Smith,  Secretary  of  State,  122, 
134 

Smithfield  Martyrs  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  195 

Somerset,  Protector,  120,  133 

Spanish  Reformed  Church,  20 

Stubbs,  Bishop  Win.,  280 

Surplice,  not  sacrificial  but  Sacra 
mental  and  laic,  163-4  ;  an 
outer,  not  under,  garment,  165  ; 
true,  not  worn  at  Mass,  166-7  ; 
"  only  "  enforced  in  1552,  and 
1559,  231,  245,  272;  and  in 
1662,  330 

Synagogue  worship,  2,  3,  354 


Taylor,  Rowland,  Prayer  Book 
Martyr,  193,  note 

Temple  Services,  Ancestors  of  the 
Daily  Prayers,  not  of  the  Com 
munion,  2-3 

Ten  Articles,  343 

Tertullian,  mentions  singing  of 
Psalms,  3;  against  the  "Real" 
Presence,  12 

Tomlinson,  Mr.  J.  T.,  author's 
indebtedness  to,  xxxii.;  appre 
ciations  of,  by  Dr.  Gee  and 
Bishop  Moule,  118-9 ;  quota 
tions  from  or  references  to  his 
writings,  107, 169, 181, 184,230, 
237,  239,  268,  270,  272,  292,  294 

Tonstall,  Bishop,  120,  137,  177 


Traherou,  Bartholomew,  75-8, 125 

Transposi  tion .  See  ' '  Dislocation  " 

Transubstantiation,   defined,  65 ; 

denied  by  most  Ritualists,  67  ; 

who  however  hold  the  root  error 

of  the  "Real"   Presence,  67; 

rejected  by  First  Prayer  Book, 

136 

Trent,  Council  of,  has  to  draw  up 
ambiguous  decrees,  58  ;  delays 
denning  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  65;  de 
crees  on  the  Eucharist,  65,  71, 
202-3;  on  Penance,  96-7,  199- 
201 ;  Extreme  Unction,  199  ; 
Confirmation,  347;  contradicted 
by  the  Prayer  Book,  176-7,  198- 
204,  347 

Twenty-ninth  Article,  Touchstone 
of  Eucharistic  doctrine,  63-4 ; 
temporarily  suppressed  by  Eliza 
beth,  297 


Ulmis,  John  ab,  74-8,  126,  171, 
note 

Uniformity,  Acts  of 

1549,  enforced  First  Prayer 
Book,  134  ;  prohibited  all  rites 
not  mentioned  in  the  Book,  168 ; 
is  referred  to  by  the  Ornaments 
Proviso  and  Rubrics,  246-251 

1552,  enforced  Second  Prayer 
Book,  178 ;  formed  by  the  fusion 
of  two  Bills,  177-8  ;  quoted 
180  ;  did  not  sanction,  but  re 
pealed  the  First  Prayer  Book, 
181-2;  did  not  tell  a  "down 
right  lie,"  182;  re-enacted  in 
1559,  and  still  on  the  Statute 
Book,  243 

1559,  restored  Second  Prayer 
Book  with  only  three  alterations 
244,  290,  292  ;  Parliamentary 
History  of,  233-5  ;  re-enacted 
Ornaments  Rubric  of  1552, 245  ; 
not  held  by  churchmen  (before 
XVIII.  century)  to  order  wear 
ing  of  Mass  Vestments,  238  ; 
quoted,  242-6,  290 ;  made  first 
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item  of  Prayer  Book  at  the  last 

revision,  328,  336. 

1662,  enactment,  314  ;  insists 

on  Episcopacy,  316,  317,  note  ; 

witnesses   that  present  Prayer 

Book   is   substantially  that   of 

1552,  330 

"  Use,"  meanings  of  word,  256-8 
Usher,  Archbishop,  6 

Vernacular  in  public  worship,  in 
troduced,  81  ;  preferred  by 
Romanists  themselves,  132 


Vestments.  See  "  Cope,"  "  Sur 
plice,"  "  Mass- Vestment  " 

Visitation  of  1549,  168.  Of  1552, 
quoted,  254-6.  Of  1559,  visitors 
also  "  commissioners, "  &c. ,  268 ; 
enforces  injunctions,  269,  271 ; 
prescribes  surplice  and  disposes 
of  the  Vestments,  271-5 

Wafers,  55,  204,  340 

"  Was  given    .     .     .    was  shed," 

109-111.     See  also  "  Given." 
Woolley,  Rev.    R.  M.,    2,   8,  16, 
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